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I lEATB availed myself of the interval since the last 
edition, to sulject this book to a minute and careful 
revision, removing such inaccuracies as I have been able 
myself to discover, as well as those which have been 
brought under my notice by reviewers or correspondents. 
1 must especially acknowledge the great assistance I 
have derived in this task from my Gherman translator. 
Dr. H. Jolowicz—^now, unhappily, no more—one of the 
most conscientious and accurate scholars with whom 1 
have ever been in communication. In the controver¬ 
sial part of the first chapter, which has given rise to a 
good deal of angry discussion, four or five lines which 
stood in the former editions have been oipitted, and 
three or four short passages have been inserted, eluci¬ 
dating Bupporting positions which had been misun¬ 
derstood or ocmtested. 




PREFACE. 


The questions with which an historian of Morals is 
ehieflj concerned are the changes that have taken 
place in the moral standard and in the moral type. 
By the first, I understand the degrees in which, in 
different ages, recognised virtues have been enjoined 
and practised. By the second, I understand the rela¬ 
tive importance that in different ages has been 
attached to different virtues. Thus, for example, a 
Roman of the age of Pliny, an Bnglishman of the age 
of Henry VIII., and an Englishman of our own day, 
would all agree in regarding humanity as a virtue, and 
its opposite as a vice ; but their judgments of the a.^t8 
which are compatible with a hiunane disposition would 
be widely different. A humane man of the first period 
might derive a keen enjoyment firom those gladiatorial 
games, which an Englishman, even in the days of the 
Tudors, would regard as atrociously barbarous ; and 
this last would, in his turn, acouiesce in many sports 
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which woTild now be emphatically condemned. And» 
in addition to this change of standard, there is a con¬ 
tinual change in the order of precedence which is 
given to virtues. Patriotism, chastity, charity, and 
humility are examples of virtues, each of which has in 
some ages been brought forward as of the most 
supreme and transcendent importance, and the very 
basis of a virtuous character, and in other ages been 
thrown into the background, and reckoned among the 
minor graces of a noble life. The heroic virtues, the 
amiable virtues, and what are called more especially 
the religious virtues, form distinct groups, to which, in 
different periods, different degrees of prominence ha\ e 
been assigned; and the nature, causes, and conse¬ 
quences of these changes in the moral type are among 
the most important branches of history. 

In estimating, however, the moral condition of an 
age, it is not sufficient to examine the ideal of moral¬ 
ists. It is necessary also to enquire how far that ideal 
has been realised among the people. The corruption 
of a nation is often reflected in the indulgent and 
selfish etliics of its teachers; but it sometimes pro¬ 
duces a reaction, and impels the moralist to an ascetic¬ 
ism which is the extreme opposite of the prevailing 
spirit of society. The means which moral teachers 
possess of acting upon their fellows, vary greatly in 
their nature and efficacy, and the age of the highest 
nu>ral teaching is often not that of the highest genend 
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level of practice. Sometimes we find a kind of aris¬ 
tocracy of virtue, exhibiting the most refined excel¬ 
lence in their teaching and in their actions, but 
exercising scarcely any appreciable influence upon the 
mass of the community. Sometimes we find moralists 
of a much less heroic order, whose influence has per 
meated every section of society. In addition, therefore, 
to the type and standard of morals inculcated by the 
teachers, an historian must investigate the reahsed 
morals of the people. 

The three questions I have now briefly indicated 
are those which I have especially regarded in examin¬ 
ing the moral history of Europe between Augustus 
and Charlemagne. As a preliminary to this enquiry, I 
have discussed at some length the rival theories con¬ 
cerning the nature and obligations of morals, and have 
also endeavoured to show what virtues are especially 
appropriate to each successive stage of civilisation, in 
order that we may afterwards ascertain to what extent 
the natural evolution has been affected by special 
agencies. I have then followed the moral history of 
the Pagan Empire, reviewing the Stoical, the Eclectic, 
and the Egyptian philosophies, that in turn flourished, 
showing in what respects they were the products or ex¬ 
pressions of the general condition of society, tracing 
their influence in many departments of legislation and 
literature, and investigating the causes of the deep- 
seated corruption which baffled aU the efforts of 
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emperors and philosophers. The triumph of the 
Christian religion in Eui*ope next demands our atten¬ 
tion. In treating this subject, I have endeavoured, for 
the most part, to exclude all considerations of a purely 
theological or controversial character, all discussions 
concerning the origin of the faith in Palestine, and 
concerning the first type of its doctrine, and to regard 
the Church simply as a moral agent, exercising its in¬ 
fluence in Europe. Confining myself within these 
limits, I have examined the manner in which the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Pagan Empire impeded or assisted 
its growth, the nature of the opposition it had to 
encounter, the transformations it underwent under the 
influence of prosperity, of the ascetic enthusiasm, and 
of the barbarian invasions, and the many ways in 
which it determined the moral condition of society. 
The growing sense of the sanctity of human life, the 
history of charity, the fonnation of the legends of the 
hagiology, the effects of asceticism upon civic and 
domestic virtues, the moral influence of monasteries, 
the ethics of the intellect, the virtues and vices of the 
decaying Christian Empire and of the barbarian king¬ 
doms that replaced it, the gradual apotheosis of secular 
rank, and the flbrst stages of that military Christianity 
which attained its climax at the Crusades, have been 
all discussed with more or less detail; and I have 
concluded my work by reviewing the changes that 
have taken place in the position of women, and in 
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the moral questions connected with the relations of 
the sexes. 

In investigating these numerous subjects, it hap 
occasionally, though rarely, happened that my path 
has intersected that which I had pursued in a former 
work, and in two or three instances I have not hesi 
tated to repeat facts to which I had there briefly 
referred. I have thought that such a course was 
preferable to presenting the subject shorn of some 
material incident, or to falling into what has alway? 
the appearance of an unpleasing egotism, by appealing 
unnecessarily to my own writings. Although the 
history of the period I have traced has never, so far as 
I am aware, been written from exactly the point of 
view which I have adopted, I have, of course, been for 
the most part moving over tamiliar ground, which 
has been often and ably investigated; and any origin¬ 
ality that may be found in this work must lie, not so 
much in the facts which have been exhumed, as in the 
manner in which they have been grouped, and in the 
significance that has been ascribed to them. I have 
endeavoured to acknowledge the more important works 
from which I have derived assistance; and if I have 
not always done so, I trust the reader will ascribe it to 
the great multitude of the special histories relating 
to the subjects I have treated, to my unwillingness 
to overload my pages with too numerous references, and 
perhaps, in some cases, to the difficulty that all who 
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oave been much occupied with a single department 
of history must sometimes have, in distinguishing 
the ideas which have sprung from their own reflec¬ 
tions, from those which have been derived from 
books. 

There is one writer, however, whom I must especi¬ 
ally mention, for his name occurs continually in the 
following passes, and his memory has been more fre¬ 
quently, and in these latter months more sadly, present 
to my mind than any other. Brilliant and numerous 
as are the works of the late Dean Mibnan, it was those 
only who had the great privilege of his friendship, who 
could fully realise the amazirig extent and variety of 
his knowledge; the calm, luminous, and delicate judg¬ 
ment which he carried into so many spheres; the 
inimitable grace and tact of his conversation, corus¬ 
cating with the happiest anecdotes, and the brightest 
and yet the gentlest humour; and, what was per¬ 
haps more remarkable than any single faculty, the 
admirable harmony and symmetry of his mind and 
character, so free from all the disproportion, and ec¬ 
centricity, and exaggeration that sometimes make 
even genius assume the form of a splendid disease. 
They can never forget those yet higher attributes, 
which rendered him so unspeakably reverend to all 
who knew him well—^his fervent love of truth, his wide 
tolerance, his large, generous, and masculine judg« 
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ments of men and things; his almost instinctive -peas 
ception of the good that is latent in each opposing 
party, his disdain for the noisy triumphs and the 
fleeting popularity of mere sectarian strife, the fond 
and touching affection with which he dwelt upon the 
images of the past, combining, even in extreme old 
age, with the keenest and most hopeful insight into 
the progressive movements of his time, and with a rare 
power of winning the confidence and reading the 
thoughts of the youngest about him. That such a 
writer should have devoted himself to the department 
of history, which more than any other has been dis¬ 
torted by ignorance, puerility, and dishonesty, I con¬ 
ceive to be one of the happiest facts in English 
literature, and (though sometimes diverging from his 
views) in many parts of the following work I have 
largely availed myself of his researches. 

I cannot conceal from myself that this book is 
likely to encounter much, and probably angry, con¬ 
tradiction from different quarters and on different 
grounds. It is strongly opposed to a school of moral 
philosophy which is at present extremely influential 
in England; and, in addition to the many friults thal 
may be foimd in its execution, its very plan must 
TOfllrA it displeasing to many. Its subject necessarily^ 
includes questions on which it is exceedingly difficult 
for an English writer to touch, and the portion oi 
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nistory with which it is concerned has been obscured 
by no common measure of misrepresentation and 
passion. I have endeavoured to carry into it a judi¬ 
cial impartiality, and I trust that the attempt, however 
imperfect, may not be wholly useless to my readers. 

IiofiixMir: Mcurak 1909i» 
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HESTORT OF 

EUROPEAN MORAUS. • 


CHAPTBE I. 

THB H-ATtTBAt HISTOBY OF MOBAIfl. 

A BBiEF ENQUIRY into the nature and foundations of morals 
appears an obvious, and, indeed, almost an indispensable 
preliminaiy, to any examination of the moral progress of 
Europe. Unfortunately, however, such an enquiry is beset 
with serious difficulties, arising in part from the extreme 
multiplicity of detail which systems of moral philosophy 
present, and in part from a fundamental antagonism of 
principles, dividing iAiem into two opposing groups. The 
great controversy, springing from the rival claxins of intui¬ 
tion and utility to regarded as the supreme regulator of 
moral distmctions, may he dimly traced in the division 
between Plato and Aristotle; it appeared more clearly in 
the division between ihie Stoics and the Epicureans; but it 
has only acquired its full distinctness of definition, and the 
importance <rf the questions depending on it has only been 
fully appreciated, in modem times, under the influence of 
such writers as Cudworth, Clarke, and Butler upon the one 
ride, and Hobbes, Helvdtius, and Bentham on the other 
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IIISTOHY OF ECTEOrEAif MORALS. 


Independeiitly of the broad intellectual difficultles whiol. 
must be encountered in tieating this question, there is a 
difficulty of a pei'sonal kind, which it may be advisable 
at once to meet Theie is a disposition in some moralist? 
lo resent, as an imputation against their own characteis. 
my charge of immoial consequences that may be broiighi 
igainst the principles they advocate. 'Now it is a pecn 
liarity of this controversy that every moralist is compelled 
by the very nature of the case, to bring such charges againsi 
the opinions of his opponents. The husiness of a moral 
philosophy is to account for and to justify our moi’al senti¬ 
ments, or in other words, to show how we come to have our 
notions of duty, and to supply us with a reason for acting 
upon them. If it does this adequately, it is impregnable, 
and therefore a moralist who repudiates one system is called 
upon to show that, according to its principles, the notion 
of duty, or the motives for performing it, could never have 
been generated The Utilitarian accuses his opponent of 
basing the entire system of morals on a faculty that has no 
eadstence, of adopting a principle that would make morttl 
duty vary with the latitude and the epoch, of resolving all 
ethics into an idle sentiment The intuitive moralist, for 
reasons I shall hereafter explain, believes that the Utilitarian 
theory is profoundly immoial. But to suppose that either 
of these charges extends to the character of the moralist is 
altogether to misconceive the position which moral theories 
actually hold in life. Our moral sentiments do not flow 
from, hut long pj'ecede our ethical systems; and it is usually 
only after our characters have been fully formed that we 
begin to reason about them It is both possible and very 
common for the reasoning to be very defective, without 
any correspondiog imperfection in the disposition of the man 
The two rival theories of morals ai*e known by many 
Lames, and are subdivided into many groups. One of them 
is generally described as the stoical, the intuitive, the inde 
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pendent or the sentrmental, the other as the epicui’ean, the 
indnctivo, the utilitaiian, or the selfish. The moralists of 
the former school, to state iheir opinions in the broadest 
form, beKeve that we have a natural power of perceiving 
iiat some qualities, such as benevolence, chasti1^% o* 
jeracity, are better than others, and that we ought to culti 
rate them, and to repress their opposites In other words 
they contend, that by the constitution of our nature, thr 
notion of right carries with it a feeling of obligation; that 
to say a course of conduct is our duty, is in itself, and apart 
from all consequences, an intelligible and sufficient reason 
for practising it , and that we derive the first principles of 
our duties from intuition. The moralist of the opposite 
school denies that we have any such natural perception. 
He maiatams that we have by nature absolutely no know 
ledge of merit and demerit, of the comparative excellence of 
our feelings and actions, and that we deiive these notions 
solely from an observation of the course of life which is 
conducive to human happiness. That which makes actions 
good is, that they increase the happiness or diminish the 
pains of mankind. That which constitutes their demeiit is 
their opposite tendency. To procure Hhe greatest happi¬ 
ness for the greatest number,’ is therefore the highest aim of 
the moralist, the supreme type and expression of virtue. 

It is manifest, however, that this last school, if it pro 
ceeded no further than I have stated, would have failed to 
accomplish the task which every moralist must undertake 
It is easy to understand that experience may show that 
lerlain actions are conducive to the happiness of mankiiid, 
md that these actions may in consequence be regarded as 
Bupr;mely excellent. The question still remains, why we 
are bound to perform them. If men, who believe that 
virtuous actions are those which experience shows to be 
asefiil to society, believe also that th^ are under a naturai 
obligation to seek the ha[)piness of others, rather than theii 
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Dwn, when the two interests conflict, they hare certainly nc 
f laim to the title of inductive moralists. They recognise a 
moral faculty, or natural sense of moral obligation or duty 
as truly as Butler or as Cudworth And, indeed, a position 
very similar to this has been adopted by several intuitive 
noralists. Thus Hutcheson, who is the very founder in 
modem times of the doctrine of ‘ a moral sense,' and who 
has defended the disinterested character of virtue more 
poweifuUy than perhaps any other moralist, resolved all 
virtue into benevolence, or the pursuit of the happiness of 
others; but he maintained that the excellence and obliga¬ 
tion of benevolence are revealed to us by a ‘ moral sense' 
Hume, m like manner, pronounced utility to be the criterion 
and essential element of all virtue, and is so far undoubtedly 
aXrtilitaiian; but he asserted also that our pursuit of virtue 
is imselhsh, and that it springs from a natural feeling of 
approbation or disapprobation distinct from reason, and pro¬ 
duced by a peculiar sense, or taste, which rises up within us 
at the contemplation of virtue or of vice.' A similai 
doctrine has more recently been advocated by Mackintosh. 


* The opmions of Hume un 
moral questions are grossly mis¬ 
represented by many writers, who 
persist in describing them as sub- 
si antiaUy identical with those of 
Boutham. How far Hume wa«J 
from denying the existence of a 
moral sense, the following passages 
will show. — ‘ The final sentence, it 
16 probable, which pronounces 
characters and actions amiable or 
jdi'j'is, praiseworthy or blame- 
»hle . . . depends on some internal 
sense feeling which nature has 
made universal in the whole 
species ’ - Enquiry Ckmcernvng 
SlotaU, § 1 * The hypothesis we 

amhzace . . . defines virtue to be 
whatever mental action or quality 
gives t'' the spectator the pleasing 


sentiment of approbation’—^Ibid 
Append. I ‘ The crime or immo¬ 
rality is no particular fact or rela¬ 
tion which can be the object of the 
nuderstanding, but arises entirely 
from the sentiment of disapproba¬ 
tion. which, hy the structure of 
human nature, we unavoidably feel 
on the apprehension of barbarity or 
treachery.' — Ibid. ‘ Rcflson in¬ 
stincts us in the several tendencies 
of actions, and humanity makes a 
distinction in favour of those which 
are useful and beneficial.’—Ibid 
* jLs virtue is an end, and is desir¬ 
able on Its own account without 
fee or reward, merely for the im 
mediate satisfaction it conveys, ii 
is requisite that there should !•« 
some sentiment which it t.r>ucJliea 
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It is sapposed by many that it is a complete description of 
the Utilitarian system of morals, that it judges all actions 
and dispositions by their consequences, pronouncing them 
moral in proportion to their tendency to promote, immora] 
in proportion to their tendency to diminish, the happiness 
of man. But such a summary is clearly inadequate, for it 
deals only with one of tbe two questions which every moralist 
must answ’er. A theory of morals must explain not only 
what constitutes a duty, hut also how we obtain the notion 
of there being such a thing as duty It must tell us not 
merely what is the com*se of conduct we to pursue, 

but also what is the meaning of this word * ought,’ and from 
what source we derive the idea it expresses. 

Those who have undertaken to prove that all our mo¬ 
rality is a product of experience, have not shrunk from this 
task, and have boldly entered upon the one path that was 
open to them. The notion of there being any such feeling as 
an original sense of obligation distinct from the anticipation 
of pleasure or pain, they treat as a mere illusion of the ima¬ 
gination. All that is meant by saying we ought to do an 
action is, that if we do not do it, we shall suffer. A desire 
to obtain happiness and to avoid pain is the only possible 
motive to action. The reason, and the only reason, why we 
should perform viituous actions, or in other words, seek tbe 
good of others, is that on the whole such a course will bring 
us the greatest amount of happiness. 

We have here then a general statement of the doctrine 
which bases morals upon experience. If we ask what consti 
tutes virtuous, and what vicious actions, we are told that the 
first; are those which increase the happiness or diminish the 

Home internal taste or feeling, or was most indebted were Hutcheson 
whatever yon please to call it, and Butler. In some interesting 
which distinguishes moral good letters to the former (Burton’s 
and evil, and which embraces the L^e of Htme, vol. i.), he discusses 
one and rejects the other.’—^Ibid. the points on whi<^ he differed 
The two writers to whom Hume from them. 
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pains of mankiad; and the second are those which har^i 
the opposite effect. If we ask what is the motive to virtue, 
we are told that it is an enlightened self-inteiest. The words 
happiness, utilit7, and interest include, however, many dif 
Terent kinds of enjoyment, and have given rise to many 
different modifications of the theory. 

Perhaps the lowest and most repulsive foim of this 
theory is that which was propounded by Mandeville, in his 
• Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue.* ^ According to 
this writer, virtue sprang in the first instance from the 
cunning of rulers. These, in order to govern men, found it 
necessary to persuade them that it was a noble thing to 
restrain, instead of indulgmg their passions, and to devote 
themselves entirely to the good of the community. The 
manner in which they attained this end was by acting upon 
the feeling of vanity. They persuaded men that human 
nature was something nobler than the nature of animals, and 
that devotion to the community lendered a man pre-emi¬ 
nently great. By statues, and titles, and honours ; by con 
tmually extolling such men as Begulus or Dedus; by 
representing those who were addicted to useless enjoyments 
as a low and despicable dass, they at last so infiamod the 
vanity of men as to kindle an intense emulation, and inspire 


‘The chief thing therefore 
which lawgivers <ind other wise 
men that h.ive laboxired for the 
L-stablishment of society have en- 
leuonred, has been to make the 
i6 iple they were to govern believe 
ih’it if was more beneficial for 
fiveiyoody to conquer than to in- 
lulge his appetites, and much bet¬ 
ter to mind the public than what 
• eemed his private interest . . . 
L»bserving that none were either so 
ravage as not to be charmed with 
praise, or so despicable as patiently 
bear contempt, they justly con¬ 


cluded that flattery must be the 
most powerful argument that could 
be used to human creatures. 
Making use of this bewitching 
engine, they extolled the excellency 
of our nature above other animals 
by the help of which we 
were capable of performing the 
most noble achievements. Having, 
by this artful flattery, insinuated 
themselves into the hearts of men, 
they b^an to instruct them in the 
notions of honour and shame, &cJ 
—Enquiry into the Oinymqf Motal 
Virtue. 
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iihe most heroic actions. And soon new influences came into 
play. Men who began by restraining their passions, in 
order to acquire the pleasure of the esteem of others, found 
that this restraint saved them from many painful conse' 
quences that would have naturally ensued from over-indul 
gence, and this discovery became a new motive to virtue. 
Each member of the community moreover found that he him* 
self derived benefit from the self-sacrifice of others, and also 
that when he was seeking his own interest, without regard to 
others, no persons stood so much in his way as those who 
were similarly employed, and he had thus a double reason 
for diffusing abroad the notion of the excellence of self-sacrifice. 
The result of all this was that men agreed to stigmatise 
under the term ‘vice * whatever was injurious, and to enlogise 
as ‘ virtue * whatever was henefidal to society. 

The opinions of MandeviUe attracted, when they were 
published, an attention greatly beyond their intrinsic merit, 
but they are now sinking rapidly into deserved oblivion. The 
author, in a poem called the ‘Fable of the Bees,’and in com¬ 
ments attached to it, himself advocated a thesis altogether 
inconsistent with that I have described, maintaining that 
‘ private vices were public benefits,’ and endeavouring, in a 
long series of very feeble and sometimes very grotesque ar- 
giiments, to prove that vice was in the highest degree benefi¬ 
cial to mankind. A far greater writer had however already 
flamed a scheme of morals which, if somewhat less repulsive, 
was in no degree less selfish than that of MandeviUe; and 
the opinions of Hobbes concemmg the essence and origia of 
virtue, have, with no very great variations, been adopted by 
what may be termed the narrower school of Utilitarians. 

According to these writeocs we are governed exclusively 
by our own interest.^ Pleasure, they assure us, is the only 

^ *1 conceive that when a man e^se hut condder whether it be 
deliberates whether he shall do a better for himself to do it or not to 
thing or not do it, he does nothing do it.*—^Hobbes On Liberty and 
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9:ood,^ and movsl good and moral evil mean nothing moi« 
dian our voluntary conformity to a law that will bring it to 
118.* To love good simply as good, is impossible.^ When we 
speak of the goodness of God, we mean only His goodness to 


Necessity * G-ood and evil are 
names that signify our appetites 
and aveisions’—Ibid Leviatkany 
part i. eh. xvi. ‘ Obligation is the 
necessity of doing or omitting any 
action in order to be happy/—Gay’s 
dissertation prefixed to Eng’s 
gvnof'Emly'F 36. * The only reason 
or motive by vrhidi individuals can 
possibly be ipdnced to the practice 
of virtue, must be the feeling im¬ 
mediate or the prospect of ^tnre 
private happiness/—^Brown On tie 
Ckcaract&risticBy p. 159. tout 
temps, en tout lieu, tant en matibre 
de morale qu’en matitie d’esprit, 
e’est I’int^t personnel qui dicte le 
jugement des partienliers, et Fin- 
t5r5t g^ndral qui dicte celui des 
nations. . . Touthommeneprend 
dans sea jngements conseil qvfi de 
son int5r6t.’—^Helv4tiusi>« 
disi'oiirs ii * Nature has phu:ed 
mankind under the governance of 
two sovereign masters, pain and 
pleasure It is for them alone to 
point out what we ought to do, as 
well as to determine what we shall 
do. . . . The piindpie of utility 
recognises this subjection, and as¬ 
sumes it for the foundation of that 
system, the object of which is to 
rear the fabric of felicity by the 
hands if reason and of law 
which attempt to question it, deal 
in sounds inst^ of sense, in caprice 
instead of reason, in darkness in¬ 
stead of light.’—Bentham’a Pnnd^ 
pies of Morals and Legtslatwn, ch. i. 

* By tdie principle of utility is meant 
that principle which approves or 
lisapproves of every action what¬ 
soever, according to the tendency 


which it appears to have to augment 
or dimini^ the happiness of the 
party whose interest is in question 
—Ibid. ‘Je regarde Tamour^daire 
de nous-m5mes comme le principe 
de tout sacrifice moraU—^D’Alem¬ 
bert quoted by D. Stewart, Active 
and Moral PowerSy vol. ^ p. 220. 

' * Pleasure is in itself a good; 
nay, even setting aside immunity 
from pain, the only good; pain is 
in its^ an evil, and, indeed, with¬ 
out exeeptiem, the only evil, or else 
the wor^ good and evil have no 
meaning/—Bentham’s Principles 
of Morals and Legidatumy ch. x. 

**Good nnd evil are nothing 
but pleasure and pain, or that which 
occasions or procures pleasure or 
pain to us. Moral good and evil 
then is only the conformity or dis¬ 
agreement of our voluntary actions 
to some law whereby good or evil 
is drawn on us by the will and 
power of the law maker, which 
good and evil, pleasure or pain, at¬ 
tending our observance or breach 
of the law by the decree of the law 
maker, is thatwe callreward or pun¬ 
ishment.’—^Locke’s Essapy book ii. 
ch. xxviii. * Take away pleasures 
and pains, not only happiness, but 
justice, and duty, and obligation, 
and virtue, all of whidi have been 
so elaborately held up to view us 
independent of them, are so many 
empty sounds.’—^Bentham’s Springs 
of Action, ch. i. | 15. 

* * II lui est ausm impossible 
d’aimer le bien pour le bien, qas 
d’aimer le mal pour le xnnL’ — 
Helv^tius Be i^EsprU, disn. II 
cb.T. 
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as. * Reverence is notjtiing more than oiir conviction, that one 
who has power to do us both good and harm, will only do us 
good.* The pleasures of piety arise fix)m the belief that we are 
about to receive pleasure, and the pains of piety from the beliel 
that we are about to suffer pain from the Deity.® Our very 
affections, according to some of these writers, are all forms of 
3 olf-love. Thus charity springs partly from our desire to obtain 
the esteem of others, partly from the expectation that the 
favours we have bestowed wiU be reciprocated, and partly, too, 
from the gratification of the sense of power, by the proof that 
we can satisfy not only our own desires but also the desires of 
others.^ Pity is an emotion arising from a vivid realisation of 
Borrow that may befall ourselves, suggested by the sight of the 
sorrows of others. We pity especially those who have not 


* * Even the goodness which we 
apprehend in God Almighty, is his 
goodness to ns.*—^Hobbes (M Eu- 
«ia« Noizere, ch vii. §3. So "Water- 
land, * To love God is in effect the 
same thing as to love happiness, 
eternal happiness; and the love of 
happiness is still the love of our¬ 
selves *—Third Sermon on Sdf-love, 

* * Reverence is the conception 
we have concerning another, that 
he hath the power to do unto ns 
both good and hurt, but not the will 
to do ns hurt *—^Hobbes On Htman 
Nature, ch, viii. § 7. 

* ‘ The pleasures of piety are 
the pleasures that accompany the 
belief of a man’s being in the acqni- 
•ition, or in possession of the good¬ 
will opfavonrof the Supreme Being; 
and as a fruit of it, of his being in 
the way of enjoying pleasures to be 
received by God’s special appoint¬ 
ment either in this life or in a life 
to come ’—Bentham’s FriniOiples of 
Mnrnl<i and Legtslaiion, ch. v. ‘ The 
pains of piety are the pains that 
^cf‘OTnpaiiy the belief of a man’** 

a 


being obnoxious to the displeasure 
of the Supreme Being, and in con¬ 
sequence to certain pains to be in¬ 
flicted by His especM appointment, 
either in this life or in a life to 
come. These may be also called 
the pains of rehgion.’—Ibid. 

* * There can be no greater argu¬ 
ment to a man of his own power, 
than to And himself able not only 
to accomplish his own desires, but 
also to assist other men in theirs ; 
and this is tihat conception wherein 
consisteth chanty.*—Hobbes On 
Sum Nat. ch. ix, § 17. ‘No man 
^veth but with intention of good 
to himself, because gift is voluntary; 
and of all voluntary acts, the object 
to every man is his own good.’— 
Hobberf Leviathan, part i. ch. xv 
‘Ilream not that men will move 
their little finger to serve you, 
unless their advantage in so doing 
be obvious to them. Men never 
did so, and never will while human 
nature is made of its present mate* 
rials.*—^Bentham’s Deontology, vol 
ii p. 133 
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lesit'rved calamity, because we coubidcr oui-sel ves to belong tc 
that category ^ and the spectacle of 'buffering ag<iinst which nc 
^oi-ethought could provide, reminds us most forcibly of what 
may happen to om-selves.' Friendship is the sense of thr 
need of the person befriended.* 

From such a conception of human nature it is easy i : 
diviue what system of morals must flow. No charailtji 
feeliug, or action is naturally better than others, and as long 
as men are in a savage condition, moiality has no existence. 
Fortunately, however, we are all dependent for many of oui 
pleasuies upon others Co-operation and organisation are 
essential to our happiness, and these are impossible without 

*‘Pityis imagination or fiction ginatiou. The theory of Adam 
of future calamity to ourselves, pro- Smith, though closely connected 
c^eding from the souse of another with, differs totally in consequences 
tian 8 calamity But when it light- from that of Hobbes on this point, 
ith on such as we think have not He says, ‘When I condole with you 
deserved the same, the compas&ion for the loss of your son, in order to 
IS greater, because there then ap- enter into your grief, I do not con- 
peareth more probability that the eider what I, a person of such a 
same may happen to us, for the character and profession, should 
e\nl that happeneth to an innocent suffer if I had a son, and if that son 
man may happen to every man ’— shrmld die — I consider what 1 
Hobbes Ooi Hum. Nat ch. ix. § 10 should suffer if I a as really you 
' La piti6 est souvent un sentiment I not only change circumstances 
do nos propres manx dans les maux with you, but I change persons and 
d’autrui, Cfest une habile prevoy- characters> My grief, ^erefore, is 
ance des malhenrs on nous pouvons entirely upon your account. . . , 
toraber Nous donnons des secours A man may sympathise with a 
anx autres pour les engager a nous woman in child-bed, though it is 
en donner en de semblahles occa- impossible he should conceive him 
sicns, et ces services quo nous leur self suffering her pains in his owr 
lendons sont, a proprement parlor, proper person and ch<iracter.’— 
aes biens que nous nous faisons Moral ^lUvuintSy partvii. ch. i. 

A nous-mSmes par avance.*—La § 3 

Rodhefoucadld, Maximes, 264. But- - * Ce que les liommos ont nornm^ 

l«r his remarked that if Hobbes’ amiti^ n’est qu’une soci6t4, qu*un 
account were true, the most fearful management r^proijuo d’int4r^ts 
would he the most compassionate et qu’un ^change de bons offices, 
nature; but this is perhaps not Ce u’est enfin qu’uii commerce on 
qaite just, for Hobbes' notion of I'amonr-propre se propose toujours 
pity implies the union of two not quelque chose k gagner.’— La 
absolutely identical, though nearly Rd'hofoucauld, Max 83 See this 
allied, influences, timidity and ima- ideadeveloped at large in Helv^uus. 
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5 ome lesti'auiti being placed upon oui appetites Laws ar« 
enacted to t^cure this lestitdnt, and being sustained by 
levvaids find punishments, they make it the inteiest of tlie 
individual to regaid that of the community. According tc 
Hobbes, the disposition of man is so anarchical, and the 
niportance of lestraining it so transcendent, that absolute 
government alone is good, the commands of the sovereign 
ire supreme and must therefore constitute the law of morals. 
The other moralists of the school, though repudiating this 
notion, have grven a very great and distinguished place to 
legislation in theii schemes of ethics, for all our conduct 
being detennmed by our- interests, vii-tue being simply the 
conformity of oxu’ own interests with those of the community, 
and a judicious l^islation being the chief way of securing 
this conformity, the functions of the moralist and of the 
legislator are almost identical.* But in addition to the 
rewards and punishments of the penal code, those ardsuig 
from public opinion —hme or infe,my, the fiiendship or hos¬ 
tility of those about us—^are enlisted on the side of virtue. 
The educating influence of laws, and the growing perception 
of the rdentity of interests of the different members of the 
2onimuriity, create a public opinion flivourable to all the 
qualities which are 'the means of peaceable, sodable, and 
comfortable living.* ^ Such are justice, gratitude, modesty, 


* La science de la. morale n’est 
autre chose qne la science meme 
‘le la legblation’—^HelTetins J)e 
VEtqyrit, u. 17. 

® This doctrine is expounded at 
h*n<rh in aU the moral works of 
Hobbes and his school. The fol¬ 
lowing passage is a fair specimen 
of their meamng —‘Moral philo¬ 
sophy IS nothing else but the 
science of what is good and evil in 
the conversation and society of 
mankind. Good and evil are names 
that signify our appetites and aver¬ 


sions, which in different tempers, 
customs, and doctrines of men are 
different . . . flrom whence arise 
disputes, controversies, and at last 
war And therefore, so long as 
man is in this condition of mere 
nature (which is a condition of 
war), his private appetite is the 
measure of good and evil. And 
consequently all men agree m this, 
that peace is good, and therefore also 
that the ways or means of peace, 
(which, as I have showed before} 
are justice, gratitude, modesty 
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Biiuity, and mercy ; and such, too, are purity and chastity 
wMch, consideied in themselves alone, ai*e in no d^ree moie 
excellent than the coarsest and most indiscriminate lust, bu* 
ivMch can he shown to be conducive to the happiness of 
■society, and become in consequence virtues.* This ediieatioi 
of public opinion gi*ows continually stronger with civilisation 
ind gradually moulds the characters of men, making them 
more and more disinterested, heroic, and unselfish. A dis 
interested, unselfish, and heroic man, it is explained, is om 
who is strictly engrossed in the pursuit of his own pleasure, 
hut who pursues it in such a maimer as to include in ith 
gratification the happiness of others.® 

It is a very old assertion, that a man who prudently 
sought his own interest would live a life of perfect virtue. 
This opinion is adopted by most of those Utilitarians who 
are least inclined to lay great stress upon religious motives; 
and as they maintain that every man necessarily pursues 
exclusively his own happiness, we return by another path to 
the old Platonic doctriue, that all vice is ignorance. Yirtue 
is a judicious, and vice an injudicious, pursuit of pleasure. 
Yirtue is a branch of prudence, vice is nothing more than 


equity, mercy, and the rest of the 
Idws of nature are good . . . and 
Ihoir contrary vices evil.’—^Hobbei^ 
LevmtkaUy part i. ch- xvi. See, 
too, a striil^g passage in Ben- 
tham’s Veonto^gy^ vol. ii. p. 132, 

* As an ingenious writer in the 
Saturday Rev^iew (Ai^. 10, 1867) 
expresses it: ‘Gh^tityis merely 
i social law created to encourage 
.*he alliances that most promote the 
permanent welfere of the race, and 
to maintain woman in a social 
position which it is thought advis¬ 
able she should hold.’ See, too, 
on this view, Hume’s Inquiry cmi- 
eemvng Morcds^ § 4, and also note 
I.; ‘ T-o what other purpose do all 


the ideas of chastity and modesty 
serve ? Nisi utile est quod facimus, 
frustra est gloria.’ 

* * All pleasure is neces&irily 
self-regarding, for it is impossibk 
to have any feeli )i s out of our 
own mind. But there are mofles ol 
delight that bring also satisfaction 
to others, feom the round that they 
take in their eonrse. Such are the 
pleasures of benevolence. Others 
imply no participation by any 
second party, as, for example, eat 
ing, drinking, bodily warmth, pro¬ 
perty, and power; while a third 
dass are fed by the pains and pn 
rations of fellow-beings, as the de¬ 
lights of sport and tyranny. Th« 
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juprudeDLoe or miscalculation * He wLo seeks 1 o improTe 
the moral condition of mankind has two, and only two. 
wrays of accompH^aing his end. The first is, to make it 
Qioie and more the interest of each to confoim to that ol 
the others ; the second is, to dispel the ignorance wliich 
jircTents men from seeing their true interest. ^ If chastity 
n* tnath, or any other of what we regard as viitues, could be 
shown to produce on the whole more pain than they destroy, 
or to deprive men of more pleasure than they afford, they 
would not be virtues, but vices.^ If it could be shown that 


condemnatoiy phrase, selfishness, 
appbes vrith especial emphasis to 
the last-mentioned class, and, in a 
qualified degree, to the second 
group; while such terms as nn* 
selfishness, disinterestedness, self- 
devotion, are applied to the vica¬ 
rious position wherein we seek onr 
own satisfaction in that of others.’ 
—^Bain On the Emotwns and WtUt 
p. 113. 

' * Vice may he defined to be a 
miscalculation of chances, a mis¬ 
take in estimating the value of 
pleasures and pains. It is JEalse 
moral arithmetic.’ — Bentham's 
Leontologyj vol. i. p. 131. 

* * La rtompense, la punition, 
la gloire et I’infamie soumises a ses 
volont&i sont quatfe espfeces de 
divinity avec lesquelles le Ugisla- 
teurpeut toujours op6rer le bien 
public et cr4er des hommes illustres 
en tons les genres. Tonte I’^tude 
des moralistes consiste k determi¬ 
ner I’nsage qu’on doit faire de ces 
recompenses et de ces punitions ct 
les secours qu’on pent tiier pour 
her I’interet personnel h. I’mteiet 
general.’—Helvetius Be 
ii 22. ‘La justice de nos juge- 
ments et de nos actions n’est 
jamms que la rencontre lieureiise 
de notre intdret avec I’lnteiet pub- 


hc’—Ibid, ii 7. ‘To prove thar. 
the immonil action is a miscalcula¬ 
tion of self-mtere&t, to show how 
erroneous an estimate the vicious 
man makes of pams and pleasures, 
is the purpose of the mtelbgent 
moralist Unless he can do this 
he docs nothing; for, as has been 
stated above, for a man not to pur¬ 
sue what he deems likely to pro¬ 
duce to him the greatest sum of 
enjoyment, is, m the very nature 
of things, impossible.’—^Bentham’s 
Beontology. 

• * If the effect of virtue were 
to preventer destroy more pleasure 
than it produced, or to produce 
more pain than it prevented, its 
more appropriate name would be 
wickedness and folly; vuckedness 
as It affected others, folly as re¬ 
spected him who practis^ it.’— 
Bentham's vol i.p. 142. 

‘Weigh pains, weigh pleasuies, 
and as the balance stands will 
stand the question of nglit and 
wiong.’—Ibid. voL i. p. 107 
‘ Morris philosophise caput et't, 
Faustine hli, ut scias quibus ad 
beatam vitam pervenin rationibus 
possit’—Apuleiiis, Ad Doct Pht- 
toni,% ii. ‘ Atque ipsa utilitas, jiihU 
pi ope mater et sequi.’—Iloioce, 
Sat. I. ill. 98. 
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it is not for oui own inteiest to i>i«iobihe .inj of what ax*e 
admitted to be virtues, all obligation to piactise them would 
inmiediatdy cease.* The whole scheme of cUiics may be 
evolved from the four canons of Ejjicuius Tim pleasure 
which produces no pain is to be embiaced The pam which 
produces no pleasure is to be avoided The pleasuie is to be 
avoided which prevents a greatei pleasure, oi produces a 
greater pain. The pain is to be eiiduied which averts a 
greater pain, or secures a greater pleasme - 

So far I have bai’ely alluded to «in3" but teriestidal mo¬ 
tives. These, in the opinion of man} of the most illustrious 
of the school, are sufficient, but others—as we shall see, I 
think, with great reason—are of a diffei cut opinion Their 
obvious resource is in the iew,uds and punishments of 
another world, and these they .mcnudingly present as the 
motive to virtue. Of all the modilications of the selfish 
theory, this alone can be said to fiiiiiish intoiested motives 
for virtue which are invariably and incontestably adequate. 
If men introduce the notion of infinite punishments and 
infinite rewards distributed by an omniscient Judge, they can 
undoubtedly supply stronger reasons for practising virtue 
than can ever he found for practising vice While admitting 
therefore in emphatic terms, that any sacrifice of our pleasure, 
without the prospect of an equivalent reward, is a simple 
act of madness, and unworthy of a rational being,^ these 

* ‘We can be obliged tonotbing Paley's Moral book li. 

but what we onxselves are to gain ch» ii. 

OP lose something by; fornotbiiig * See Gassendi PMLosopJnm 
else can be “ violent motive ” to us. Epimm Syntagma. These four 
As we should not be obliged to canons are a skilful condensation 
obey the laws or the magistrate of the argument of Torquatns in 
amass rewards or punishments, Cicero, De Fin. i 2. See, too, a 
pleasure or pain, somehow or other, very striking letter by Epicurua 
depended upon our obedience, so himself, given in his fife by Dio- 
neither should we, without the genes Laertius, 
same reason, be obliged to do what * • Sanus igitur uou est, qui 
is right, to practise virtue, or to nulla spo majore proposita, us boiiii 
abey the commands of God.*— quibus caeteri utuntur in vifci, la- 
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wi-iters mamtaiu tlia,t we may reasonably sacrifice the enjoy 
ments of this life, because we shall be rewarded by fai 
greatei enjoyment in the nesct. To gain heaven and avoid 
hell should be the spring of all our actions,* and virtue is 
limply prudence extending its calculations beyond the grave.* 


bores et cruciatus et miserias ante- 

pouat.Non aliter his bonis 

praesentibns abstinendum est qxLam 
fii sint aliqua majora, propter quae 
tanti sit et voluptaLos omittere et 
mala omnia sustinere.*—^Lactantins, 
Div. Inst VI. 9. Macaulay, in some 
youthful essays against the Utili¬ 
tarian theory (which he character¬ 
istically described as ‘Not mnch 
more laughable than phrenology, 
and immeasurably more humaue 
than cock-fighting’), maintains the 
theological form of selfishness in 
very strong terms. ‘ What proposi¬ 
tion is there respecting human na¬ 
ture which is absolutely and uni¬ 
versally true? We know of only 
one, and that is not only true but 
identical, that men always act fiwm 
self-interest.’—Keview of Mill’s 
Essay on Government. ‘Of this 
we may be sure, that the words 
“greatest happiness” will never in 
any man’s mouth mean more than 
the greatest happiness of others, 
which is consistent with what he 
thinks his own. '! his direction 
(Do as you would he done by) would 
be utterly immeaniug, as ic actu^Uly 
is in Mr. Bentham’s philosophy, 
unless it were accompanied by a 
sanction. In the Christian scheme 
accordingly it is accompanied by a 
sanction of immense force. To a 
man whose greatest happiness in 
this woild is inconsistent with tne 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, is held uiit the prospect of 
au infinite happiness lierealter, from 


which he excludes himself by wrong¬ 
ing his fellow-creatures here.’— 
Answer to the Wesimijister Revietifs 
Defence of Mdl. 

^ ‘All virtue and piety are thus 
resolvable into a principle of self- 
love. It is what Scripture itself 
resolves them into by founding 
them upon faith in Grod’s promises, 
and hope in things unseen. In 
this way it may be rightly said 
that there is no such thing as dis¬ 
interested virtue. It is with refer¬ 
ence to ourselves and for onr own 
sjJtes that we love even God Him- 
•<elf.’—Waterland, Third Sermon on 
Self-lorr ‘ To risk the happiness 
of the whole duration of our being 
in any case whatever, were it 
possible, would be foolish’— 
Hobert Hall’s Sermon on Modem 
Infiddiiy. ‘In the moral system 
the means are virtuous practice, 
the end, happiness.'—Warl>iirton*8 
Divine Legation, book ii. Appendix. 

* ‘ There is always understood 
to be a difierence between an act 
of prudence and an act of di-ty. 
Thus, if I distrusted a man wao 
owed me a sum of money, I should 
reckon it an act of prudence to get 
another person bound with him; 
but I should hardly call it an act 
of duty. . . Now m what, you 
will ask, does the difierence con¬ 
sist, inasmuch as, according to our 
account of the matter, both in the 
one ease and the other in acts of 
<luty as well as acts of prudence, 
we consider solely wliat we our 
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rhis calculation is what we mean by the ‘ leligious motive.’ ^ 
Fhe belief that the nobility and excellence of virtue could 
uicite us, was a mere delusion of the Pagans.^ 

Considered simply in the light of a prudential scheme, 
^ere are only two possible objections that could be brouglit 
against this theory. It might be said that the amount of 
virtue required for enteiing heaven was not defined, and 
that therefore it would be possible to enjoy some vices on 
earth with impuniiy. To this, however, it is answered that 
the very iudefiniteness of the requirement renders zealous 
piely a matter of prudence, and also that there is probably a 
gi-aduated scale of rewards and punishments adapted to every 
variety of merit and demerit.* It might be said too that 
present pleasures are at least certain, and that those of 
another world are not equally so. It is answered that the 
rewards and punishments offered in another world are so 
transcendently great, that according to the rules of ordinary 


solves shall gain or lose by the 
act? The difference, and the only 
difference, is this: that in the one 
case we consider what we shall 
gain or lose in the present world; 
in the other case, we consider also 
what we shall gain or lose in the 
world to come.*—Paley*8 Moral 
Phtlosrphy, ii. 3. 

* ‘Hence we may see the weak- 
uess and mistake of those falsely 
religions. . . who are scandalised 
at onr being determined to the pur¬ 
suit of virtue through any degree 
of regard to its happy consequences 
in this life. . . For it is evident 
that the religious motive is pre¬ 
cisely of the same kind, only 
stronger, as the happiness expected 
IS gi eater and more lasting.’— 
Brown’s Ussai/s on tTie GJiaracter- 

p. 220. 

2 ‘ If a Christian, who has the 
view of happiness and misery in 


another life, be asked why a man 
must keep his word, he will give 
this as a reason, because God, who 
has the power of eternal life and 
death, requires it of us. But if an 
Hohhibt be asked why, he will 
answer, because the public requires 
it, and the Leviathan will punish 
you if you do not. And if one of 
the old heathen philosophers had 
been asked, he would have an 
swered, because it was dishonest, 
below the dignity of man, and oppo¬ 
site to virtue, the hipest perfection 
of human nature, to do otherwise.’ 
—^Locke’b Essay^ i 3. 

»Thus Paley remarks that— 
‘The Christian religion hath not 
ascertained the prueise quautit3" of 
virtue necessary to salvation,’ and 
he then proceeds to urge the proba¬ 
bility of graduated scales of re- 
waids and punishments. {Moral 
Philosophy^ book L eh. vii.) 
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prudence, if "^ihere were only a probability, or even a bare 
[jossibility, of their being real, a wise man should regulate 
his course with a view to them.* 

Among these writers, however, some have diverged tc 
a certain degree from the broad stream of utilitarianism, 
declaring that the foundation of the moral law is not utility, 
but the will or arbitrary decree of God. This opinion 
which was propounded by the schoolman Ockham, and by 
several other writers of his age,^ has in modem times found 
many adherents,^ and been defended through a variety ol 
motives. Some have upheld it on the philosophical ground 
that a law can be nothing but the sentence of a lawgiveSr ; 
others from a desire to place morals in permanent subordi¬ 
nation to theology; others in order to answer objections to 
Christianity derived from apparently immoral acts said to 
have been sanctioned by the Divinity; and others because 
having adopted strong Calvinistic sentiments, they were at 
once profoundly opposed to utilitarian morals, and at the 


* This view was developed by 
Locke {Essay on the Hwman Under^ 
standing, book ii. ch xxi.) Pascal, 
in a w^-known passage, apphed 
the same argument to Ohristianity, 
urging that the rewards and pun¬ 
ishments it promises are so great, 
that it is the part of a wise man to 
embrace the creed, even though he 
believes it improbable, if there bo 
but a possibility in its favour. 

* Cudworth, in his Immutable 
Morals, has collected the names of 
i number of the schoolmen who 
held this view. See, too, an inte¬ 
resting note in Miss Cobbe’s very 
learned Essay on Intuitive Morals, 
pp. 18 19 

•Eg. Soame Jenyns, Dr. John- 
«on, Crosini^ Pascal, Paley, and 
Austin. Warbnrton is generally 
quoted in the list, buo not I think 


quite fairly See his theory, which 
is rather complicated {Divine Lega^ 
tion, i. 4) Waterland appears to 
have held this view, and also Con¬ 
dillac See a veiy remarkable 
chapter on morals, in his Traite 
des Animaux, part ii ch vii. 
Closely connect^ with this doc¬ 
trine is the notion chat the moral¬ 
ity of God is generieally different 
fi?om the morality of men, which 
having been held with more or less 
distinctness by many theologians 
(Archbishop Eng being perhaps 
the most prominent), has found in 
onr own day an able defender in 
Dr. Mansel Much information on 
the history of this doctrine will be 
found in Dr Mansers Second LeUei 
to Professor Goldwin Smith (Q* 
ford, 1862). 
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same time too firmly conviaced of the total depiavity of 
human nature to admit the existence of any trustworthy 
moral sense ^ 

In the majority of cases, however, these writers have 
pro red substantially utilitarians When asked how we can 
know the will of God, they answer that in as far as it is not 
included in express revelation, it must be discovered by the 
rule of utility; for nature proves that the Deity is supremely 
benevolent, and desires the welfare of men, and therefore 
any conduct that leads to that end is in conformity with 
IBs will .2 To the question why the Divine wifi should he 
obeyed; there are but two answers. The fii'st, which is that 
of the intuitive moralist, is that we are under a natural 
ohligSution of gratitude to our Creator. The second, which 
is that of the selfish mor-alist, is that the Creator has infinite 
rewards and punishments at His disposal. The latter answer 
appears usually to have been adopted, and the most eminent 
member has summed up with great succinctness the opinion 
of his school * The good of mankind,* he says, ‘ is the sub¬ 
ject, the will of God the rule, and everlasting happiness the 
motive and end of all virfcue.'® 


‘ Leibnitz noticed the frequency 
with which Supralapsarian Calvin¬ 
ists adopt this doctrine {TMo 
dzcce, partii §176.) Archbishop 
Whately, who from his connection 
with the Iribh Clergy had aduiira- 
hle opportunities of studying the 
tendencies of Calvinism, maikes a 
«milar remark as the result of his 
own experience. {Whaid^s Lije, 
vcl ii p 339.) 

* ‘ God designs the happiness of 
%11 His sentient creatures . . . 
Knowing the tendencies of our ac¬ 
tions, and knowing iris benevolent 
purpose we know His tacit com¬ 
mandsAustin s fjGctures on Ju- 
n^nidence, vol i. p 31. ‘The 


commands which He has revealed 
we must gather from the terms 
wherein they are promulgated 
The commands which He has not 
revealed we must construe by the 
pimmple of utility.’—^Ibid. p. 96. 
So Paley’s Moral Philosophy^ br-ok 
ii ch. iv V. 

* Pa leys Moral Philosophy, 
book 1. ch. vii. The question <d 
the disinterestedness of the love w« 
should bear to God was agitated in 
the Catholic Church, Bossuet tak¬ 
ing the selfish, and Fenolon the un¬ 
selfish side The opinions of Pe- 
nelon and Molinos on the subject 
were authoritatively condemned 
In England, the less dogmatic cha 
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We have seen that the cKstinctive characteristic of the 
oiductive school of moralists is an absolute denial of the 
existence of any natural or innate moral sense or faculty 
enabling us to distinguish l^eWeen the higher and lo'wcr 
parts of our nature, revealing to ns either the existence of a 
law of duty or the conduct that it prescribes. We ha^ e 
seen that the only postulate of these writers is that happi 
ness being universally desired is a desirable thing, that the 
only merit they recognise in actions or feelings is their ten¬ 
dency to promote human happiness, and that the only motive 
fco a virtuous act they conceive possible is the real or supposed 
happiness of the agent. The sanctions of moralily thus consti¬ 
tute ifes obligation, and apart from them the word ^ ought * 
is absolutely unmeaning. Those sanctions, as we have 
consideied them, are of different kinds and degrees of mag¬ 
nitude Paley, though elsewhere acknowledging the others, 
regarded the religious one as so immeasurably the first, that 
he represented it as the one motive of virtue * Locke 
divided them into Divine rewards and punishments, legal 
penalties and social penalties;® Bentham into physical, 
political, moral or popular, and religious—^the first being 
the bodily evils that result from vice, the second the enact¬ 
ments of legislators, the third the pleasures and pains 
arising from social intercourse, the fourth the rewards and 
punishments of another world.^ 

racter of the national fsaith, and The majority of divines, hoTvever. 
also the fact that the great anti- till the present century, have J 
Christian writer, Hobbes, was the think, been on the selfish side 
advocate of extreme selfishness in * Moral Phdo'^ophy, ii. 3. 

morals, had, I think, a favourable * Eisay on ihe Human Uiider- 

Infixience upon the ethics of the standing^ ii. 28. 
church. Hobbes gave the first ’ Pruiciples of Morah and Le 
great impulse to moral philosophy gisdation^ ch. iii Mr Mill ofc- 
m England, and his opponents serves that, ‘ Eentham’s idea of the 
were naturally impelled to an un- woild is that of a collection ol 
selfish theoiy. Bishop Cumber- persons purnung e ich his sej^Tate 
land led the way, resohing virtue interest or ple.ismu »iiid the pro 
pikft Hutcheson) into benevolence venueii jf whom from jostling oxm 
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During the greater part of the sixteenth and seventeentlb 
centuries the controversy in England between those wh\ 
derived the moral code from experience, and those wh» 
derived it from intuitions of the reason, or from a specia 
faculty, or from a moral sense, or from the power of sym 
pathy, turned mainly upon the existence of an unselLsL 
element in our nature. The reality of this existence having 
been maintained by Shaftesbury, was established with an 
unprecedented, and I believe an irresistible force, by Hutche¬ 
son, and the same question occupies a considerable place in 
the writings of Butler, Hume, and Adam Smith. The 
selfishness of the school of Hobbes, though in some degree 
mitigated, may be traced in every page of the writings of 
Bentham; but some of his disciples have in this respect 
deviated very widely from their master, and in their hands 
the whole tone and complexion of utilitarianism have been 
changed.' The two means by which this tranjsformation 


another more than is unavoidable, 
may be attempted by hopes and 
fears derived from three sources— 
the law, religion, and pubhe 
opinion. To these three powers, 
considered as binding human con¬ 
duct, he gave the name of s.i.nc- 
tions; the political sanction operat¬ 
ing hy the rewards and penalties 
of tho law; the religions sanction 
by those expected from the ruler 
ot the universe, and the popular, 
?rhich he charaeteristicallj c<iUs 
also the moral sanction, operating 
.hrough the pains and pleasures 
irisingfrom the favour or disfavour 
of our fellow-creatures.’— Bisseria- 
iions, voL i. pp. 362-563. 

1 Hume on this, as on most 
other points, was emphatically op¬ 
posed to the school of Hobbes, and 
even declared that no one could 
honestly and in good &.ith deny 
the reality of an unselfish element 


in man. Following in the steps of 
Butler, he explained it in the fol¬ 
lowing passage :—* Hunger and 
thirst have eating and drinking 
for their end, and from the gratifi¬ 
cation of these primary appetites 
arises a pleasure which may become 
the object of another species of de¬ 
sire or inclination that is secondary 
and interested. In the same man¬ 
ner there are mental passions by 
whieli we are impolled immediately 
to seek particul^ objects, such as 
fame or power or vengeance, with¬ 
out any regard to interest, and 
when these objects are attained a 
pleasing enjoyment ensues. . . . 
How where is the dijOfieulty of con¬ 
ceiving that this may likewise be 
the case with benevolence and 
friendship, and that from the ori¬ 
ginal frame of our temper we may 
feel a desire of another’s happi¬ 
ness or good, which by means of 
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i«is been effected are the recjognition of our unselfish or 
uipathetic feelings, and the doctrine of the association of 
ideas. 

That human natui*e is so constituted that we naturally 
take a pleasure in the sight of the joy of others is one of 
those facts which to an ordinaay observer might well appear 
among the most patent that can be conceived. We have 
seen, however, that it was emphatically denied by Hobbes, 
and during the greater part of the last century it was 
^hionable among writers of the school of Helv 6 tius to 
endeavour to prove that all domestic or social affections 
were dictated simply by a need of the person who was be¬ 
loved. The reality of the pleasure and pains of sympathy 
was admitted by Bentham;* but in accordance with the 
whole spirit of his philosophy, he threw them as much as 
possible into the background, and, as I have already noticed, 
gave them no place in his summary of the sanctions of 
virtue. The tendency, however, of the later members of 
the school has been to recognise them fuUy,^ though they 


that affection becomes our own 
good, and is afterwards pursued, 
&om the combined motives of 
bene^lence and self-enjoyment?’— 
Hume’s Muqwiry ccmcermng Morals, 
Appendix II. Compare Butler, 

‘ H there be any appetite or any 
inward principle besides self-love, 
why may there not be an affection 
towards the good of our fellow- 
creatures, and delight from that af¬ 
fection’s being gratified and un¬ 
easiness from things going contrary 
to it ?’—Sermon on Compasswn. 

* *By sympathetic sensihihtyia 
to be understood the propensity 
that a man has to derive pleasure 
from the happiness, and pain £rom 
the unhappiness, of other sensitive 
beings.’—Bentham’s Principles of 
Mor^ and Legtslaiion, ch. vi. 


* The sense of sympathy is univer¬ 
sal. Perhaps there never existed 
a human being who had reached 
fiill age without the experience of 
pleasure at another’s pleasure, of 
uneasiness at another’s pam. . . . 
Community of interests, similarity 
of opinion, are sources &om whence 
it springs.’— Peontology, vol. i pp. 
169-170. 

* ‘ The idea of the pain of an¬ 
other is naturally painful. The 
idea of the pleasure of another is 
naturally pleasurable.. . . In this, 
the unselfish part of our nature, 
lies a foundation, even indepen¬ 
dently of inculcation from without, 
for the generation of moral feel¬ 
ings ’—Mill’s JHssertatwns, vol. i. 
p. 137. See, too, Bain’s Emotiom 
and the Wdi, pp. 289, 313; aad eo 
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iiffei as to the source fioui which they spiing According 
oo t>iie section our benevolent aflcctions aie deiived from our 
solhsh fe eling s by an association of ideas in a manner which 
I sliall piesently describe. According to the othei tljey arc 
w* original part of the constitution of our natuie. Flowevei 
they be generated, then existence is admitted, then cultiva- 
tiion IS a main object of morals, and the pleasuic derived 
fi-om their exeicise a leading motive to virtue. The 
differences between the intuitive moralists and then livals 
on this point are of two kinds. Both acknowledge the 
existence in human nature of both benevolent and malevo¬ 
lent feelings, and that we have a natuial power of distin¬ 
guishing one from the othei, but the first maintain and the 
second deny that we have a natmal power of perceiving that 
one is better than the other. Both admit that we enjoy a 
pleasure in acts of benevolence to others, but most writeis 
of the first school maintain that that pleasure follows un¬ 
sought for, while writei*s of the other school contend that 
the desire of obtaining it is the motive of the action. 

But by far the most ingenious and at the same time most 
influential system of utilitarian morals is that which owes 
its distinctive feature to the doctrine of association of 
Hartley. This doctrine, which among the modern achieve¬ 
ments of ethics occupies on the ntilitarian side a position 
corresponding in importance to the doctiine of innate moi*al 
faculties as distinguished from innate moral ideas on the 
intuitive side, was not absolutely unknown to the ancients, 
though they nevei peiceived either the extent to which it 
may be carried or the important consequences that might be 
Jeduced from it. Some traces of it may be found in A ris' 


pccially Austin’s Lcctuns wi Juris- in its most plausilde torm—a 
m dcnce The tirst volume of this statement equally remarkable loi 
bnlliant work contiins I think its ability, its candour, and its ani 
without exception, the best modem form courtesy to oppouenta, 
statement of the utilitanan theoiy 
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and some of the Epicuieans applied if. to fiiendship 
luaintaimiig that, although we first of all love our Mend on 
account of the pleasure he can give us, we come soon to love 
him for his own sake, and apart from all considerations of 
■itility.* Among modems Locke has the merit of having 
ievised the phrase, ‘association of ideas,’ ^ but he applied ii 
only to some cases of apparently eccentric sympathies oa 
intipathies Hutcheson, however, closely anticipated both 
the doctiine of Hartley and the favoiuite illustration of the 
;>chool; observing that we desire some things as themselves 
pleasurable and others only as means to obtain pleasurable 
filings, and that these latter, which he terms ‘secondary 
desires,' may become as powerful as the former ‘ Thus, as 
soon as we come to apprehend the use of wealth or power to 
gratify any of our original desires we must also desire them. 
Hence arises the universality of these desires of wealth and 
power, since they are the means of gratifying all our desires.'^ 
The same principles were carried much farther by a clergyman 
named Gay in a short <lissertation which is now almost 
foigotten, but to which Hartley ascribed the first suggestion 
of his theory,® and in which indeed the most valuable part 
of it is clearly laid down. Differing altogether from Hutche¬ 
son as to the existence of any innate moral sense or principle 


* See a collection of passages 
from Ari«>totle, bearing on the sub- 
ject, in Mackintosh’s Dissertation. 

- Oic. De Fuiibus, i. 5. This 
view is adopted in Tuckers Light 
?/ Nature (ed, 1842), vol. i. p. 167. 
See too, MilUs Analysis of the 
{iuman Mind, vol. ii. p. 174- 

’ Essay, book ii. ch. zxxiii. 

* Hutcheson On the Passions, 
I 1 The ‘ secondary desires* of 
H uLcheson are clo&el v related to the 
‘reflex affections* of Shaftesbaiy. 

Not only the outward beings whi^ 
iffbr themselves to the sense are 


the objects of tiie affection; but 
the very actions themselves, and 
the affections of pity, kindness, gra- 
titude. and their contraries, being 
bronghtinto the mind by reflection 
become objects. So that by means 
of this reflected sense, there arises 
another kind of affection towards 
those very affections themselves *— 
Shaft esbnry*s Enquiry concemtnc 
Virtue, book i part li. § 3. 

* See the pr^ce to Hartley On 
Man. Oay*b essay is prefixed to 
Law's translation of Archbisho]: 
Ring On the Origin of Eml. 
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3 f benevolence in man, G«\.y admitted that the aigunienta oi 
Hutcheson to prove that the adult man possesses a moral 
sense were irresistible, and he attempted to reconcile this fact 
with the teaching of Locke by the doctrine of ‘ secondary 
desires/ He remarks that in our reasonings we do not al¬ 
ways fall back upon first principles or axioms, but sometimes 
Btart from propositions which though not self-evident we 
know to he capable of proof. In the same way in justifying 
our actions we do not always appeal to the tendency to 
produce happiness which is their one ultimate justification, 
but content ourselves by showing that they produce some of 
the known ‘means to happiness.’ These ‘means to happi- 
uess’ being continually appealed to as justifying motives 
come insensibly to be regarded as ends, possessing an intrinsic 
value irrespective of their tendency; and in this manner it is 
that we love and admire virtue even when unconnected with 
our interests.^ 

The great work of Hartley expanding and elaborating 
these views was published in 1747. It was encumbered by 
much physiological specrdation into which it is needless for 
us now to enter, about the manner in which emotions act 
upon the nerves, and although accepted enthusiastically by 
Priestley and Belsham, and in some degree by Tucker, I do not 
think that its purely ethical speculations had much infiuenoe 
until they were adopted by some leading utilitarians in the 


* * The case is this. We first 
perceive or imagine some real good; 
i e fitness to promote onx happiness 
in those things which we love or ap¬ 
pro re of. . . . . Hence those things 
a id pleasures are so tied together 
and associated in our minds, that 
one cannot present itself, but the 
other will also occur And the as¬ 
sociation remains even after that 
which at first gave them the con- 
aectionisquite forgotten, or perhaps 


does not exist, but the contrary.*— 
Gray’s Essay, p. lii. ‘All ejections 
whatsoever are finally resolvable 
into reason, pointing out private 
happiness, and are conversant only 
about things apprehended to be 
means tending to this end; and 
whenever this end is not perceived, 
they are to he accounted for ftoin 
the association of ideas, and maj 
properly enough be called bafcitu 
—Ibid. p. xxxd. 
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present century.^ Whaterer may be thought of the tiuth, it 
IS impossible to withhold some admiration from the intellec- 
Snal grandeur of a system which starting from a conception 
af human nature as low and as base as that of Mandeville or 
Hobbes professes without the introduction of a single new oi 
ni,bler element, by a strange process of philosophic alchemy, 
to eTolve out of this original seLhsbness the most heroic and 
most sensitive virtue. The manner in which this achieve- 
ment is effected is commonly illustrated by the passion of 
avarice. Money in itself possesses absolutely nothing tbat'is 
admirable or pleasurable, but being the means of procuring 
us many of the objects of our desire, it becomes associated in 
our minds with the idea of pleasure; it is therefore itself 
loved ; and it is possible for the love of money so completely 
to eclipse or supersede the love of all those things which 
money procures, that the miser will forego them aU, rather 
than part with a fraction of his gold.^ 


* Principally by Mr. James 3VfiU, 
whose chapter on association, in his 
Analysis of the Ehiman Mind^ may 
probably rank withPaley’s beauti- 
tul chapter on happiness, at the 
head of all modern writings on the 
utilitarian side,—either of them, T 
think, being far more valuable thai 
anytlung Bentbam ever wrote on 
morals This last wiiter—^whose 
contempt for his predecessors was 
only equalled by his ignorance of 
their works, and who has added 
surprisingly little to moral science 
(considering the reputation he at¬ 
tained), except a barbarous nomen- 
datnre and an interminable series 
nf classifications evincing no real 
subUety of thought—^makes, as far 
as 1 am aware, no use of the doc¬ 
trine of association. Paley states 
.t with his usual admirable clear¬ 
ness. * Having experienced in some 
'nstances a particnLar conduct to be 
4 


beneficial to ourselves, or observed 
that it would be so, a sentiment of 
approbation rises up in our minds, 
wMch sentiment afterwards accom¬ 
panies the idea or mention of the 
same conduct, although the private 
advantage which first existed no 
longer exist.*—Paley, 
i. 5. Paley, however, made less 
use of this doctrine than might have 
been expected from so enthusiastic 
an admirer of Tucker. In our owr* 
day it has been much used by Mr. 
J. S. MiU. 

‘ This illustration, which was 
first employed by Hutcheson, is 
very happily developed by Gay (p. 
lii.). It was then used by Hartley, 
and finally Tucker reproduced the 
whole theory with the usual illus¬ 
tration without any acknowledg¬ 
ment of the works of his predeces¬ 
sors, employing however, the term 
‘translation* instead of ‘assceui' 
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The same phenomenon may be traced, it Ls m a 
multitude of other forms.* Thus we seek power, because it 
gives us the means of giatifyiog many desiies. It becouich 
associated with those desu^es, and is, at last, itself pa&biouatti'. \ 
loved. Praise indicates the affection of the eulogist, jiki 
marks us out for the affection of others Valued at fii-st .c*- 
a means, it is soon desired as an end, and to such a pitch o-m 
our enthusiaam rise, that we may sacrifice all earthly tilings, 
for posthumous praise which can nevei reach oui eai. ^nd 
the force of association may extend even further. We love 
praise, because it piocuies us certain advantages We then 
love it more than these advantages. We pi*oceed by ihe 
same process to transfer oui- affections to those thmgs which 
naturally or generally proem e praise. We at last love what 
is praiseworthy more than praise, and will endure perpetual 
obloquy rather than abandon it ® To this process, it is said, 
all oui moral sentiments musb be ascribed Man has no 
natural benevolent feelings. He is at first governed solely 
by his mterest, but the infant leams to associate its pleasures 
with the idea of its mother, the boy with the idea of his 
family, the man with those of his class, his chiu'ch, his 
coTtntry, and at last of all mankind, and in each case an 
independent affection is at length formed.^ The sight of 
suffering in others awakens m the child a painful recollc'ction 
of his own sufferings, which pai-ents, by appe«iling to the 
infant imaginatioii, still further strengthen, and besides, 
when several children are educated togethei, the pains, the 

i )ii’ of ideas See his carious desires that occupy human life art 
haptoT on the subject, Jjiqht of of this translated kind.* —Tucket'* 

\ uv't'e book i ch. xviii. Light of Nature^ vol. li Jed. 

■ ‘ It is the nature of traiisla- p. 281. 

to throw dcMie from the end ^ Mill’s Anaiy'-is of the Ilurhan 
.p« n the means, which thencefor- Mmd Th® desiie for postbamoua 
jbari become an end capable of ex- fame is nsually cited by intuit iv6 
lULg an appetite without pro'^pect m<»ralistf> as a ])roMf of a naturallj 
•f rbe < oiibequences whereto tiicy dibinttLt.si(d element:, in man 
It ad Our habiifc iml most of the * Milfs Analysis, 
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denials of pleasure, and the son-ows which affect one gi*ddii 
ally extend in some degree to all / and thus the suffering of 
others becomes associated with tlie idea of oar own, and the 
Leekog of compassion is engendered * Eenevolence and jus¬ 
tice are associated in our minds with the esteem of our fellow- 
men, with reciprocity of favours, and with the hope of future 
reward. They are loved at fii-sfc for these, and finally foi 
Lhejnselves, while opposite trains of association produce op¬ 
posite feelings towai'ds malevolence and injustice.® And thus 
virtue, considered as a whole, becomes the supreme object of 
our affections. Of all our pleasures, more are derived &om 
those acts which are called virtuous, than &om any other 
source. The virtuous acts of others procure us countless 
advantages Our own virtue obtains for us the esteem of 
men and return of favours. AU the epithets of piuise ai-e 
appropriated to virtue, and aU the epithets of blame to vice. 
IteligLon teaches us to connect hopes of infinite joy with the 
one, and fears of infinite suffering with the other. Virtue 
becomes therefore peculiarly associated with the idea of 
pleasurable things. It is soon loved, independently of and 


* Hartley Matt, voL i. pp. 

47 ^ 75 . 

* ‘Benevolence . . . has also a 
high degree of honour and esteem 
annexed to it, procures ns many 
advantages and returns of kindness, 
both from the person obliged and 
Others, and is most closely con¬ 
nected with the hopes of reward in 
a futui’c state, and of selt-appro- 
oation or the moral sense; and the 
same things hi)ld with respect to 
generosity in a nmeh higher degree 
It is ea& 3 ’ then^fore to see how such 
associations ma> be formed as to 
engage- us tc forego great pleasure 
or endure great pain for the sake 
of others, how these associations 
may be attended with so great a 


d^ee of pleasure as to overrule 
the positive pain endured or the 
negative one from the foregoing of 
a pleasure, and yet how there may 
be no direct explicit expectation of 
reward either from Grod or man, by 
natural consequence or e:i^res8 ap¬ 
pointment, not oven of the conco¬ 
mitant pleasure that engages the. 
agent to undertake the benevolent 
and generous action; and this I 
take to be a proof fi^m the doc¬ 
trine of association that there is 
and must be such a thing as pure 
disinterested benevolence; aim a 
just account of the origin and 
nature of it.'—^Hartley On Man. 
rol i pp. 473-474. See too Mill’s 
Jnal^sib, vol. ii. p. 262. 
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more than the^e; we feel a glow of pleasure in practising it 
and an intense pain in violating it. Conscience, which i? 
thus generated, becomes the ruling principle of our lives,’ 
and having learnt to sacrifice all earthly things rather than 
disobey it, we rise, by an association of ideas, into the loffciec 
region of heroism.^ 

The influence of this ingenious, though I think in sonu' 
respect fanciful, theory depends less upon the number than 
upon the ability of its adherents. Though little known, T 
believe, beyond England, it has in England exercised a gi-eat 
fascination over exceedingly dissimilar minds,® and it does 
undoubtedly evade some of the objections to the other forms 
of the inductive theory. Thus, when intuitive moralists 
contend that our moral judgments, being instantaneous 
and eflected under the manifest impulse of an emotion of 
sympathy or repulsion, are as far as possible removed from 
tliat cold calculation of mterests to which the utilitarian 
reduces them, it is answered, that the association of ideas is 


* Mill’si Analysts^ vol ii. pp. 
244-247. 

* ‘ With self-interest, ’ said Hart¬ 
ley, ‘ man must begin; he may eud 
in self-anmhilaLion;' or as Cole- 
lidge happily pats it, ‘Log.ihtv 
precedes moiality in every mdi- 
vidual, even as the Jewish dispen¬ 
sation preceded the Christian in 
the world at large.’— Notej> Theolo- 
ijical and Pohtiadf p. 340 It 
might be retorted with mneli truth, 
that we begin bypraeti&ing morality 
AS a duty—^we end by practising it 
as a pleasnre, without any reference 
lo duty Coleridge, who expressed 
for the Benthamite theories a very 
cordial detestation, sometimes glid¬ 
ed Into them himself ‘Thehap¬ 
piness of man,’ he says, ‘ is the end 
>f virtue, and truth is the know¬ 
ledge of the means.’ ('Hte Friend^ 


ed. 1850, vol. ii p, 192 ) ‘ What 
can be the object of human virtue 
hut the happiness of sentient, still 
more of moral beings?’ 

Tkeol and Polit. p 361 ) Leibnitz 
says, ‘ Q,uand on aura appris a faire 
des actions louahles par ambition, 
on les fera apris par inclination. 
{Sur VArt de connaitre les Hommes ^ 
* Eg Mackintosh and James 
Mill Coleridge in his yonngei 
days was an enthusiastic admiroi 
of Hartley; but chiefly, I believe, 
on account of his theory of vibra 
tions He named his son after him, 
and descnbed him in one of hie 
poems as.— 

‘ He of mortal kind 
Wisest, the first who marked the 
ideal tribes 

Up the fine fibres through the sen¬ 
tient brain.’ Ptdigwm Musmgs 
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ftufficienfc to engender a feeling which is the proximate cause 
of our decision.* Alone, of all the moralists of this school, 
'ihe disciple of Hartley recognises conscience as a real and 
important element of our nature,^ and maintains that it if 
[‘ ossible to love virtue for itself as a form of happinese 
without any thought of ulterior consequences.^ The immense 
/alue this theory ascribes to education, gives it an unusual 
practical importance. When we aie balancing between a 
crime and a virtue, our wills, it is said, aie necessarily 
determined by the greater pleasure. If we find more pleasure 
in the vice than in the virtue, we inevitably gravitate to evil. 
If we find more pleasure in the virtue than in the vice, we 
are as irresistihly attracted towards good. But the sti*ength 
of such motives may be immeasurably enhanced by an early 
association of ideas. If we have been accustomed from 
childhood to associate our ideas of praise and pleasure with 


* This position is elaborated in 
a passage too long for quotation by 
Mr. Austin, {ficiures m Jkns- 
prttdence, vol. i. p. 44.) 

^ Hobbes de^es conscienoe as 
'the opinion of evidence* {OnJSCu- 
man ^atmre, ch. vi. § 8) Locke as 
* our own opinion or judgment of 
the moral rectitude or pravity of 
our own actions* (iJssay, book i 
eh. iii. § 8). In Bentham there is 
very little on the subject; but in 
one place be informs ns that * con- 
science is a tklng of fictitious ex> 
isience, supposed to occupy a seat 
in the mind * {DeorUology^ vol i p 
\37); and in another he ranks ‘love 
f duty * (which he describes as an 
impossible motive, in so far as 
duty is synonymous to obligation ’) 
as a variety of the ‘ love of power * 
{Springs of Action^ ii ) Mr. Bpn 
says, ‘conscience is an imitation 
within ourselves of the government 
withoat ns.* {JSirnjotwns and, Will^ 
p 313.) 


‘However much they [utili¬ 
tarians] may believe (as they do) 
that actions and dispositions are 
only virtuous because they promote 
another end than virtue, yet this 
being granted . . . they not only 
place virtue at the very head of the 
things which are good as means to 
the ultimate end, but they also re¬ 
cognise as a psychological fact the 
possibility of its being to the indi¬ 
vidual a good in itself. . . Virtue, 
according to the utilitarian doc¬ 
trine, IB not naturally and origi¬ 
nally part of the end, but it is capa¬ 
ble of becoming so.. . . What was 
once desired as an instrument foi 
the attainmeit of happiness has 
come to be desired ... as part ol 
happiness. . . . Human nature is 
so constituted as to desire nothing 
which is not either a part of happi¬ 
ness or a means of happiness.*—J 
S. Mill’s Utilitanamsm, pp. 54,5 a 
66. 58 
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vh tne. we shall readily yield to virtuous motives, if 
vice, to vicious ones. This readiness to yield to one 
other set of motives, constitutes disposition, which is thus 
according to these moralists, altogethei an artificial thins.*^ 
the pi*oduct of education, and effected hy association of ideas 
ft Avill he observed, however, that this theory, lefinec 
and imposing as it may appear, is still essential 1 y a selfsi; 
one. Even when saciificing all earthly objects through love 
of virtue, the good man is simply seeking his greatest enjoy¬ 
ment, indulging a kind of mental luxury which gives him 
more pleasure than what he foregoes, just as the miser finds 
more pleasure in accumulation than in any form of expendi- 
tiu’e ® There has been, indeed, one attempt to emancipate the 


' * A nwii is tempted to commit 
adultery with the wile of his friend 
The composition of the motive is 
obvK'Ois He does not obey the 
motive Wliy? He obeys other 
motives which are stronger. Though 
pledbureb are Associated with the 
imnioral act, pains are associated 
with it also—the pains cf the in¬ 
jured husband, the pains of the 
wife, the moral indignation of 
mankind, the future reproaches of 
his own mind. Some men obey 
the first Tdther than the second 
motivf* The reason is oh\ious 
Til these the association of the act 
with the pleasure is from habit un¬ 
duly btroijg, the .issociatioii of the 
act with pains is from want of 
habit unduly weak This is the case 
of a bad education . . Among 
the different classes of motives, 

I here are men who are more easily 
and strongly opeirated on by some, 
others by others We have also 
seen that this is entirely owing to 
habits of association This facility 
of being acted upon by motii'es of 
a particular description, is tnat 


which we c<ill disposition.’—^Mill’s 
AnalysiSf vol li pp 212, 213, &e 
Adam Smith says, 1 think with 
much wisdom, that the great se¬ 
cret of educa^-ion is to direct vanity 
to proper oiijects .’—Moral 8entv 
part vi. § 3. 

* * Iroudiios'^ in ourselves is the 
prospect of satisfaction annexed to 
the welfare ot others, so that we 
please tliein lor tin* ple.isnrc* we 
receive ourselves in so doing, or to 
avoid the uneasiness we should 
feel in omitting it. But God is 
complotolv happy in Tlimsself, nor 
can flis happiness recall e increase 
or diminution from anything be¬ 
falling His c^eat 1 ^^o^, wherefore 
His goodness is pure, disinterested 
bounty, without any return of joy 
or satisfaction to Himself There¬ 
fore it is no wonder we have ini 
perfect notions of a quality whereof 
we have no experience in our owt 
nature.’—Tucker s Ltght oj Natui c, 
vol. i. p 355, * It is the privilege 

of God alone to act upon pure, dis¬ 
interested bounty, without the least 
addition thereby to His own enj<y 
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slidory f^m this condition, bnt it appears to me altogethei 
futile. It has been said that men in the firat instance ut 
dnlge in baneful excesses, on account of the pleasure thev 
^ffoid, but the habit being contracted, continue to piactisf 
them after they have ceased to afford pleasure, and that u 
similar law may operate in the case of the habit of vii*tue * 
But the reason why men who have contracted a habit con 
tinue to practise it after it has ceased to give them positiv e 
enjoyment, is because to desist, creates a restlessness and 
uneasiness which amounts to acute mental pain. To avoid 
that paia is the motive of the action. 

The reader who has perused the passages I have accumu¬ 
lated in the notes, will be able to judge with what degree of 
justice utilitarian writers denounce with indignation the 
imputation of selhshness, as a calumny against their system. 
It is not, I think, a strained or unnatural use of language 
to describe as selfish or interested, all actions which a man 
performs, in order himself to avoid suffering or acquire the 


meut.’—^Ibid. voL ii. p 279 On 
the other hand, Hut^eson asks, 
‘If there be such disposition in 
the Deity, where is the impossi¬ 
bility ot some small d^ee of this 
public love in His creatures, and 
why must they be supposed in¬ 
capable of acting but &om self- 
love ? ’—-Enquiry concermng Moral 
Good, § 2. 

* 'We gradually, through the 
iuflaence of association, come to 
desire the me^ins without tilinking 
of the end , the action itself be- 
oomes an object of desire, and is 
performed without reference to any 
motive beyond itself. Thus far. it 
may stiU be objected that the action 
having through association, be¬ 
come pleasurable, we are as much 
as before moved to act by the an¬ 
ticipation of pleasure, namely, the 


pleasure of the action itself. Bnt 
granting this, the matter does not 
end here. As we proceed in the 
formation of habits, and become 
accustomed to will a particular act 
. . . because it pleasurable, we 
at last continue to will it without 
any reference to its being pleasur¬ 
able . . In this manner it is that 
habits of hurtful excess continue to 
be practised, although they have 
ceased to be pleasurable, and in 
this manner also it is that the 
habit oi willing to persevere m the 
course which he h^ chosen, doet 
not desert the moral hero, evei 
when the reward . . is anythin!: 
but an equivalent for the sufferinu 
he undergoes, <jr the wishes he ma^ 
have to renounce*—Mill’s Logu 
(4th edition), vol li. pp. 416 , 417 
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Greatest possible enjoyment. If this be so, the term selfisi 
Ls strictly applicable to all the branches of tins system.* At 
the same time it must be acknowledged, that there is a broad 
difference between the refined hedonism of the utilitariania 
we have last noticed, and the writings of Hobbes, of Mande 
vdlle, or of Paley. It must be acknowledged, also, that 
not a few intuitive or stoical moralists have spoken of the 
pleasure to be derived from virtue in language little if at aU 
different from these wiiters.® The main object of the earlier 
members of the inductive school, was to depress human 
nature to their standard, by resolving all the noblest actions 
into coarse and selfish elements. The main object of some 
of the more influential of the later members of this school, 


* ‘In regard to interest in the 
most extended, which is the ongi> 
nal and only strictly proper sense 
ot tlie word disinterested, no human 
act has ever been or ever can be 
disinterested. ... In the only 
sense in which disinterestedness 
can with truth be predicated of 
human actions, it is employed . . . 
to denote, not the absence of all 
interest . • . bnt only the absence 
of all interest of the self-regarding 
class Not but that it is veiy fre¬ 
quently predicated of human action 
m cases in which divers interests, 
to no one of which the appellation 
of self-regajding can with propriety 
re denied, have been exercising 
their influence, and in particular 
fear of God, or hope from God, and 
fear of ill-repute, or hope of good 
repute. If what is above be cor¬ 
rect, the most disinterested of men 
tS not less under the dominion of 
mteresb than the most interested. 
Hie only cause of his being styled 
disinterested, is its not having been 
observed that the sort of motive 
[suppose it sympathy for an indi¬ 


vidual or dass) has as truly a cor 
responding interest belonging to it 
as any other species of motive has 
Of this contradiction between the 
truth of the case and the language 
employed in speaking of it, the 
cause is that in the one case men 
have not been in the habit of 
mating—^as in point of consistency 
they ought to nave made—of the 
word interest that use which in the 
other case they have been in the 
habit of making of it.*—Bentham’s 
SjpTvngs of Actvm^ ii. § 2. 

* Among others Bishop Butler, 
who draws some v^ subtle dis¬ 
tinctions on the subject in his first 
sermon *on the love of our neigh¬ 
bour.* Bugald Stewart remarks 
that ‘ although we apply tho epi¬ 
thet selfish to avarice and to low 
and private sensuality, we never 
apply it to the desire of know¬ 
ledge or to the pursuits of virtue, 
which are certainly sources of more 
exquisite pleasure than riches oi 
sensuality can bestow .*—Active and 
Moral PoKors, vol. i. p. 19. 
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has been to sublimate their conceptions of happiness and 
interest in such a manner, as to include the highest displays 
of heroism. As we have seen, they fully admit that conscience 
is a real thing, and should be the supreme guide of out 
lives, though they contend that it springs originally fron. 
selfishness, transformed under the influence of the association 
.jf ideas. They acknowledge the reality of the sympathetic 
feelings, though they usually trace them to the same source. 
They cannot, it is true, consistently with their principles, 
recognise the possibility of conduct which is in the strictest 
iense of the word unselfish, but they contend that it is quite 
possible for a man to find his highest pleasure in sacrificing 
himself for the good of others, that the association of virtue 
and pleasure is only perfect when it leads habitually to 
spontaneous and uncalculating action, and that no man is in 
a healthy moral condition who does not find more pain in 
committing a crime than he could derive pleasure from any 
of its consequences The theoiy in its principle remains 
unchanged, but in the hands of some of these writers the 
spirit has wholly altered. 

Having thus given a brief, but, I trust, clear and faithful 
account of the different modifications of the inductive theory, 
I shall proceed to state some of the principal objections that 
have been and may be brought against it. I shall then 
endeavour to define and defend the opinions of those who 
believe that our moral feelings are an essential part of our 
constitution, developed by, but not derived from education, 
and 1 shall conclude this chapter by an enquiry into the 
order of thmr evolution; so that having obtained some 
notion of the natural history of morals, we may be able, in 
the ftnaning dbapters, to judge, how fiw* their normal progress 
has been accelerated or retarded by religious or political 
HgencieB. 

‘Psychology,’ it has been truly said, ‘is but developed 
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conRcionsness/^ When moralists assert, that what we cal! 
virtue derives its imputation solely from its utility, and that 
the interest or pleasure of the agent is the one motive ttj 
practise it. our first question is naturally how far this theory 
sigrees with the feelings and with the language of mankind 
But if tested by this criterion, there never was a doctiint 
more emphatically condemned than utilitarianism. In all 
irs stages, and in all its assertions, it i? in direct oppositiou 
to common language and to common sentiments. In all 
nations and in all ages, the ideas of interest and utility on 
the one hand and of virtue on the other, have been regarded 
by the multitude as perfectly distinct, and all languages re¬ 
cognise the diatmction. The terms honour, justice, rectitude 
or virtue, and theii* equivalents in every language, present to 
the mind ideas essentially and broadly differing from the 
terms prudence, sagacity, or interest. The two lines of con¬ 
duct may coincide, but they are never confused, and we have 
not the slightest difficulty in imagining them antagonistic. 
When we say a man is governed by a high sense of honour. 
Dr by strong moral feeling, we do not mean that he is pru¬ 
dently pursuing either his own inteimsts or the interests of 
society. The universal sentiment of mankind repiesents 
self-saciifice as an essential element of a meritorious act, and 
means by self-sacrifice the deliberate adoption of the least 
p]e<isurable coui-se without the prospect of any pleasure in 
1 etum. A. selfish act may be innocent, but cannot be vir¬ 
tu o us, and to ascribe all good deeds to selfisb motives, is not 
I he distortion but the negation of viitue. No Epicurean 
could avow before a popular* audience that the one end of hk 
ife was the pursuit of his own happiness without an outbu si 
■>f indignation and contempt.^ No man could conscioiish 
liiake this—which according to the selfish theory is the only 
»*arional and indeed possible motive of action—^the deliberate 


‘ Sir W. Hamilton. 


* Cic. J)e Fin. lib. u. 
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**, of all his imdei-fcakings, wittont Ms cliai-acter becomiiij^ 
Jospi cable and degi'aded Whether we look within oiu'selves 
or examine the conduct either of our enemies oi of our 
friends, or adjudicate upon the characters in history or in 
fiction, our feelings on these matters aie the same 1». 
exact proportion as we believe a desire for personal enjo> 
ment to be the motive of a good act is the merit of the agent 
diminished. If we believe the motive to be wholly scllLsL 
the merit is altogether destroyed. If we believe it to be 
w holly disinterested the merit is altogether unalloyed Heiic« 
the admiration bestowed upon Prometheus, or suJSering virtin 
constant beneath the blows of Almighty maLce, oi on the 
atheist who with no prospect of future reward suffered a 
fearful death, rather than abjure an opinion whicb couhl be 
of no benefit to society, because he believed it to be the ti utli 
Selfish moralists deny the possibility of that which all age^. 
all nations, all popular judgments pronounce to have been 
the characteristic of every noble act that has ever been 
performed. Now, when a philosophy which seeks by the 
light of consciousness to decipher the laws of our moial 
being proves so diametrically opposed to the conclusions 
ai rived at by the great mass of mankind, who mexely ft)llow 
iheii consciousness without endeavouring to fi’ame systems 
of philosophy, that it makes most of the distinctions of 
common ethical language absolutely unmeaning, this is, to 
aav the least, a strong piesumption against its truth It 
JMoli^ie’s hero had been speaking prose all his life without 
knowing it, this was simply because he did not rmderstand 
what prose was. In the present case we are disked to believe 
that men have been under a total delusion about the leading 
principles of their lives which they had distmguislied by a 
whole vocabulary of terms 

It 18 said that the case becomes different when the 
pleasure sought is not a giuss or material enjoyment, but 
the satisfaction of performed vii*tue. I suspect that if men 
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eoTild persuade themselves that the one motive of a virtuous 
man was the certainiy that the act he accomplished would 
be followed by a glow of satisfaction so intense as more tliaii 
to compensate for any sacrifice he might have made, ILo 
JifFerence would not be as great as is supposed. In fict 
however—^and the consciousness of this lies, I conceive, li 
the root of the opinions of men upon the subject—^the pleasure 
of virtue is one which can only be obtained on the exprsas 
condition of its not being the object sought. Phenomena of 
this kind are familiar to us all. Thus, for example, it has 
often been observed that prayer, by a law of our nature 
and apart from all supernatural intervention, exercises a 
reflex influence of a very beneficial character upon the minds 
of the worshippers. The man who offers up his petitions 
with passionate earnestness, with unfaltering faith, and with 
a vivid realisation of the presence of an Unseen Being has 
risen to a condition of mind which is itself eminently 
favourable both to his own happiness and to the expansion 
of his moral qualities. But he who expects nothmg more 
will never attain this. To him who neither believes nor 
hopes that his petitions will receive a response such a mental 
state is impossible. Uo Protestant before an image of the 
Virgin, no Christian before a pagan idol, could possibly attain 
it If prayers were offered up solely with a view to this 
benefit, they would be absolutely sterile and would speedily 
cease. Thus again, certain political economists have con 
tended that to give money in charity is worse than useless, 
that it is positively noxious to society, but they have added 
that the gratification of our benevolent affections is pleasing 
to ourselves, and that the pleasure we derive from this 
source may he so much greater than the evil resulting from 
our gift, that we may justly, according to the ‘ greatest 
happiness principle, purchase this large amount of gratifi¬ 
cation to ourselves by a slight injury to our neighbours. 
The political economy involved in this veiy characteristw 
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xfitaCuneiL of utilitarian ethics I shall hereafter examine At 
present it is sufficient to observe that no one who conscsiouslj 
practised benevolence soleiy from this motive could obiair 
the pleasure in question. We receive enjoyment from Ih* 
thought that we have done good We never could receix* 
tliat enjoyment if we believed and realised that we were duini; 
harm. The same thing is pi e-eminently tiiie of the satisfar 
tion of conscience A feeling of satisfaction follows the ac¬ 
complishment of duty for itself, but if the duty be performed 
solely through the expectation of a mental pleasure conscience 
refuses to i-atify the bargain 

There is no fact moie conspicuous in human nature than 
the broad distinction, both in kind and degree, drawn be¬ 
tween the moral and the other parts of our nature. But 
this on utiKtarian principles is altogether unaccountable. II 
the excellence of virtue consists solely in its utility or tendency 
to promote the happiness of men, we should be compelled to 
canonise a crowd of acts which are utterly remote from all 
our ordinary notions of morality. The whole tendency of 
political economy and philosophical history which reveal the 
physiology of societies, is to show that the happiness and 
welfare of mankind are evolved mnch more from our selfish 
than from what are termed our virtuous acts. The pros- 
peiify of nations and the progress of civilisation are mainly 
due to the exertions of men who while pursuing strictly their 
own interests, were unconsciously promoting the interests of 
the community. The selfish instinct that leads men to accu 
mulate, confers ultimately more advantage upon the woild 
than the generous instinct that leads men to give. A great 
historian has contended with some force that intellectual de¬ 
velopment is more important to societies than moral develop¬ 
ment. Yet who ever seriously questioned the reality of the 
distinction that separates these things? The reader will 
probably exclaim that the key to that distinction is to be 
found in the motive; but it is one of the paradoxes of the 
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iitiliianan school that the motive of the agenx has aLsolutelj 
JO mRuence on the morality of the act. According to Ben- 
Lliam, there is but one motive possible, the pursuit; of cur own 
enjoyment. The most virtuous, the most vicious^ and the 
most indifferent of actions, if measured by this test, would 
Lc exactly the same, and an investigation of motives should 
therefore he altogether excluded from our moi'al judgments. ’ 
Whatever test we adopt, the difficulty of accoimting for the 
unique and pre-eminent position mankind have assigned to 
virtue will remain. If we judge by tendencies, a crowd 
objects and of acts to which no moi*tal ever dreamed of as¬ 
cribing virtue, contribute largely to the happiness of man. 
[f we judge by motives, the moralists we are reviewing have 
denied all generic difference between prudential and virtuous 


* ‘As there is not any sort of 
pleasure that is not itself a good, 
nor any sort of pain the exemption 
from which is not a good, and as 
notlimg bnt the expectation of the 
evt ntual enjoyment of pleasure in 
some shape, or of exemption firom 
p-un in some shape, can operate in 
tlie character of a motive, a neces¬ 
sary consequence is that if by mo¬ 
tive he meant wrt of motive, there 
IS not any such thing as a bad 
motile.’ — Eentham’s Springb of 
AUton, 11 § 4 The first clauses 
of the following passage I have al¬ 
ready quoted: ‘ Pleasure is itself a 
good, nay, setting aside immunity 
from p lin. the only gooil. Pain is 
n Itself an evil, and indeed, with- 
mX exception, tlie only evil, or else 
^ho Wrords good and evil have no 
meaning And this is alike true of 
every sort of pain, and of every sort 
(>1 plckisnre It follows therefore 
iininedi<itch and incontestably that 
there is in- such thing as any sort 
of motive that is in itself a bad 
>ne ' — Pnucifpks of Mortdb and 


Legislation, eh. ix. ‘The searcl 
after motive is one of the prominent 
causes ot men's bewilderment in 
the investigation of questions of 
morals. . . But this is a pursuit 
in which every moment employed 
is .1 moment wasted. All motives 
are absteictedly good No man 
has ever had, «an, or could have a 
motive different from the pursuit of 
pleasure or of shunning pain.*— 
Deontology, vol. i p 126. Mr 
MiR*s doctrine appears somewhat 
different from this, but the differ¬ 
ence IS I think only apparent ITo 
says ‘ The motive has nothing to 
do with the morality of the .iction, 
though much with the worth of the 
agent,* and he afterwards explains 
this last statement by aiying that 
the ‘ motive makes a great differ¬ 
ence in OUT niontl estimation of the 
agent, especially if it indicates a 
good or a bad habitaal disposition, 
a bent of c]iirai*terfroin which use¬ 
ful or from vhich hurtful actions 
are likely to arise,*— Utilitarian 
2nd ed pp. 26-27. 
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aLOtives. If we judge by intentions, it is certain tiiat how 
ever much truth or chastity may contribute to the happiness 
of mankind, it is not with philanthropic intentions that those 
vii-tues are cultivated. 

It is often said that intuitive moralists in their reasonings 
are guilty of continually abandoning their principles by them- 
•selves appealing to tbe tendency of certain acts to promote 
human happiness as a justification, and the charge is usually 
accompanied by a challenge to show any confessed virtue that 
not that tendency. To the first objection it may be 
shortly answered that no intuitive moralist ever dreamed of 
(.loubting that benevolence or charity, or in other words, the 
promotion of the happiness of man, is a duty. He maintains 
that it not only is so, but that we arrive at this fact by direct 
iutmtion, and not by the discovery that such a course h? 
conducive to our own interest. But while he cordially 
lecognises this branch of viiiiue, and while he has therefore a 
perfect light to allege the beneficial efifects of a virtue in its 
defence, he refuses to admit that all virtue can be reduced U 
this single principle. With the general sentiment of mankind 
he regards charity as a good thing only because it is of use 
to the world. With the same general sentiment of mankind 
he believes that chastity and tmth have an independent value 
distinct from their iniiuence upon happmess. To the question 
whether every confessed viitue is conducive to human happi 
uess, it is less ea^ to reply, for it is usually extremely diffi 
ciJt to calculate the lemote tendencies of acts, and in cases 
where, in the common apprehension of mankind, the morality 
IS rery clear, the consequences sire often veiy obscure. Hot 
withstanding the claim of gieat prechion which utilitariaii 
writei-s so boastfully make, the standard by which they pro 
fess to measure morals is itself absolutely incapable ol dctmi 
cion or accurate explanation Happiness is one of the niosl 
indetermmate and undefinable words in the language, <ind 
what are the conditLons of ‘ tbe greatest possible hai>pineBa 
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□o one can precisely say. No two nations, perhaps no two 
individuals, would find them the same.^ And even if every 
virtuous act were incontestably useful, it by no means follows 
that its virtue is derived from its utility. 

It may be readily granted, that as a general rule those 
acts which we call virtuous, are unquestionably productive 
of happiness, if not to the agent, at least to mankind m 
general, but we have already seen that they have hyno means 
rhat monopoly or pre-eminence of utiHiy which on utilitarian 
principles, the unique position assigned to them would appear 
to imply. It may be added, that if we were to proceed iu 
detail to estimate acts by their consequences, we should soon 
be led to very startling conclusiojis. In the first place, it is 
obvious that if virtues are only good because they promote, 
and vices only evil because they impair the happiness of man¬ 
kind, the d^ees of excellence or cximinalily must be strictly 
piuportioned to the degrees of utUily or the reverse.^ Every 
action, every disposition, every class, every condition of 
society must take its place on the moral scale precisely in 
accordance with the degree in which it promotes or diminishes 
human happiness. Now it is extremely questionable, whether 
some of the most monstrous forms of sensuality which it is 
scarcely possible to name, cause as much unhappiness as some 
infirmities of temper, or procrastination or hastiness of judg¬ 
ment. It is scarcely doubtful that a modest, diffident, and 
letiiing nature, distrustful of its own abilities, and shrinking 
with humility from conflict, produces on the whole less bene- 
b*fc to the world than the self-assertion of an audacious and 
ai rogant nature, which is impelled to every struggle, and de- 


* This truth has been admipably 
illustrated by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
{SSocial Statics^ pp. 3-8). 

* * On lvalue la grandeur de Li 
yertn en comparant les biens ^b- 
tenns aux imnx an prix desq[uels 


on les ach&te: Texc^ant en bier 
mesnre la valenr de la vertn, comxne 
Texcddant en mal mcsnre le degre 
de hame que doit insroirer le vice 
—Oil. Comte, Traitk it Legidatim 
liv. ii. ch. xii. 
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slopes eveiy capacity Gratitude has no doubt done much 
fco soften and sweeten the intercourse of life, but the cori’e- 
sponding feeling of iwenge was for centuries the one bulwark 
against social anaichy, and is even now one of the chief 
restraints to crime.' On the great theatre of public life, 
especially in periods of great convulsions when passions arc 
fiercely roused, it is neither the man of delicate scrupulosity 
and sincere impartiality, nor yet the single-minded religious 
enthusiast, incapable of dissimulation or procrastination, who 
confers most benefit upon the world. It is much rather the 
astute statesman earnest about his ends but unscrupulous' 
about his means, equally free from the trammels of conscience 
and from the blindness of zeal, who governs because he partly 
yields to the passions and the prejudices of his time. But 
however much some modem writers may idolize the heroes 
of success, however much they may despise and ridicule those 
far nobler men, whose wide tolerance and scrupulous honour 


* M. Dumont, the translator of 
Beutham, has elaborated in a rather 
ti.mous passage the utilitarian no¬ 
tions about vengeance. ^Toute 
es|>^ce de satisfictiou entrainant 
une peine pourle d41inquant produit 
naturellement un plai&ir de ven¬ 
geance pour la partie Usee. Ce 
plaisir e&t un gain. II rappelle la 
parabolede Samson. C'est le donx 
qni sort dn terrible. O’est le miel 
recneilli dans la gnenle dn bon. 
Prodmt sans frais, r^snltat net 
d’une operation n^cessaire a d'antres 
titres, c*est une jouissance a cultiver 
eomme tonte autre; car le plai^air 
ie la vengeance consid^r^e ab- 
stiaitement n’est comme tout autre 
^aisir qn’un bien en lui-m^me.* — 
Prindpes du Code •phud, 2“* partie, 
ch. XVI. According to a very acute 
livinp^ writer of this school, ‘ The 
enminal law stands to the passioii 
5 


of revenge in much the same rela 
tion as marriage to the sexual appe¬ 
tite' (J F. Stephen On the Onminal 
Law of Englandy p. 99) Mr Mill 
observes that, * In the golden rule 
of Jesus of ilazareth, we r#‘ad the 
complete spirit of the ethics of uti¬ 
lity {JJtdUarianisfm^ p 24). It is 
but fair to give a specimen of the 
opposite order of extravagance. 
‘So well convinced was Father 
Claver of the eternal happiness oi 
almost all whom he assisted.’ says 
this saintly missionary’s biogra¬ 
pher, ‘that speaking once of soni-i 
persons who had delivered a crinn 
nal into the hands of justice, he 
said, God forgive them; but they 
have secured the salvation of this 
man at the probable rish of their 
own* —Newman’s Anglican Diffi 
cuLtieSf p. 205, 
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rendered them unfit leaders in the ftay, it has scarcely yei 
been contended that the delicate conscientiousness which in 
these cases impairs utility constitutes vice. Tf utility is the 
sole measure of virtue, it is difficult to understand how we 
could look with mol’s! disapprobation on any class who pre 
vent greater evils than they cause. But with such a princi¬ 
ple we might find strange priestesses at the utilitarian shrine 
‘Aufer meretiices de rebus humanis,* said St. Augustine, 
‘ tui’baveris omnia libidinibus.’^ 

Let us suppose an enquirei who intended to regulate his 
life consistently by the utilitarian principle; let ns suppose 
him to have overcome the first great difficulty of his school, 
arising from the ajiparent divergence of his own interests from 
his duty, to have convmced himself that that divergence does 
not exist, and to have accordingly made the pursuit of duty Ids 
single object, it remains to consider wbat kind of course he 
would pursue He is informed that it is a pure illusion to sup¬ 
pose that human actions have any other end or rule than hap¬ 
piness, that nothing is intrinsically good or intrinsically had 
apart from its consequences, that no act which is useful can 
[possibly be vicious, and that the utility of an act constitutes 
and measuies its value One of his first observations will be 
that in very many special cases acts such as murder, theft, 
01 falsehood, which the world calls criminal, and which in 
lihe majority of instances would undoubtedly be hurtful^ 
appear eminently productive of good. Why then, he may 
Bsk, should they not in these cases he performed! The 
jtnswer he receives is that they would not leally be useful 
because we must consider the remote as well as the imme 
diate consequences of actions, and although in particuki 
instances a falsehood or even a murder might appear bene¬ 
ficial, it is one of the most important interests of mankind 

* De Ordme, ii 4 Thp experi- with the reenlto St. Augustiiie piw 
nent lia& more than once been tried dieted. 
at Vernf.*e, Pi.sd, , mid always 
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the sanctli^ of life and property should be preserved, 
•ind that a high standard of veracity should be maintained. 
But this answer is obviously insufficient It is necessary to 
show that the extent to which a single act of what the world 
calls Clime would weaken these great bulwarks of society is. 
»aich as to counterbalance the immediate good which it pro- 
Inces. If it does not, tlie balance will be on the side of 
happiness, the murder or theft or falsehood will be useful, 
and therefore, on utilitarian principles, will be virtuous 
Now even in the case of public acts, the effect of the example 
of an obscure individual is usually small, but if the act be 
accomplished in perfect secrecy, the evil effects resulting from 
the example will be entirely absent. It has been said that 
it would be dangerous to give men permission to perpetrate 
what men call crimes in secret. This may be a very good 
1 eason why the utilitarian should not proclaim such a prin¬ 
ciple, but it is no reason why be should not act upon it. If 
a man be convinced that no act which is useful can possibly 
he criminal, if it be in his power by perpetrating what is 
(ailed a crime to obtain an end of great immediate iitiKty, 
and if he is able to secure such absolute secrecy as to rendei 
it perfectly certain that his act cannot become an example, 
aud cannot in consequence exercise any influence on the 
general standard of morals, it appears demonstrably certain 
that on utilitarian principles he would be justified in pei- 
forming it. If what we call virtue be only virtuous hecaube 
it IS useful, it can only be virtuous wiKen it is useful. The 
question of the moraliiy of a large number of acts must 
therefore depend upon the probabiKty of their detection,^ 

' The reader will here obserA’^e should never perform an aet which 
vhe very transparent sophistry of would not be conducive to human 
an assertion which is repeated ad happiness if it were universally 
nau^'Cam by utilitaiians They performed, or as Mr Austin ex- 
tell us that a regard to the remote pres'^es it, that ‘ the question is li 
csmsequenci s of our actions would acts of thi«» elan's were generally 
Lead us to the eonvdusion that we done or gener illy frirborne or omit- 
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and a little adioit liypocris 7 must often, not merely in 
appearance tut in reality, convert a vice into a virtue. The 
only way by which it has been attempted with any plausi 
bOity to evade this conclusion has been by asserting that the 
act would impair the disposition of the agent, or in other 
words predispose him on other occasions to perform acts 
which are generally hurtful to society. But in the first 
place a single act has no such effect upon disposition as to 
counteract a great immediate good, especially when, as wt 
have supposed, that act is not a revolt against what is be¬ 
lieved to be light, but is performed under the full belief that ii 
is m accordance with the one rational rule of morals, and in 
the next place, as far as the act would form a habit it would 
appear to be tbe habit of in all cases regulating actions by a 
precise and minute calculation of their utility, which is the 
very ideal of uLilitaiian virtue. 

If our enquirer happens to be a man of strong imagina¬ 
tion .ind of solitary habits, it is very probable that he will 
be accustomed to live much in a world of imagination, a 
world peopled with beings that are to him as real as those of 


ted, what would be the probable 
affect on the general happiness or 
good?’ {Lectures Jurispru- 
dence, vol. i. p 32.) The question 
iS nothing of the kind. If I am 
convinced that utility alone consti¬ 
tutes virtue, and if I am meditating 
any particular act^ the sole ques¬ 
tion of morality must be whether 
bit act is on the whole useful, 
produces a net result of happiness. 
To det ermine this question I mubt 
consider both the immediate and 
the remote consequences of the act; 
but the latter are not ascertained 
by asking what would be the result 
if every one did as I do, hut by 
asking how tar, as a matter of fact, 
my act is likely to produce imi¬ 


tators, or affect the conduct and 
future acts of others It may no 
doubt be convenient and nsefiil to 
form classifications based on the 
genextil tendency of different 
courses to promote or diminish 
happiness, but such classification ^ 
cannot alter the morality of parti¬ 
cular acts It is quite clear that 
no act which produces on the 
whole more pleasure than pain 3aB 
on utilitarian prinmples bo vicious. 
It is, I think, equally clear that no 
one could act consistently on such 
A principle without being led to 
consequences which in the common 
judgment of mankizid are groshlj 
and sciindalously immoraL 
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!esh, with its joys and sorrows, its temptations and its sins. 
En obedience to the common feelings of our nature he may 
have struggled long and painfully against siiia of the imagina 
lion, which he was never seriously tempted to convert inV» 
sins of action. But his new philosophy will be admirably 
fitted to console his mind. If lemorse be absent the indul 
genoe of the most vicious imagmation is a pleasure, and if 
this indulgence does not lead to action it is a clear gain, and 
oheiefore to be applauded That a couise may be continually 
pursued in imagination without leading to conesponding 
actions be will speedily discover, and indeed it has always 
been one of the chief objections brought against fiction that 
the constant exercise of the sympathies in favour of imagi¬ 
nary beings is found positively to indispose men to practical 
benevolence.* 

Proceeding farther in his course, our moralist will soon 
find reason to qualify the doctrine of remote consequences, 
which plays so large a part in the calculations of utili- 
tarianlsm. It is said that it is criminal to destroy human 
beings, even when the crime would appear productive of 
great utility, for every instance of murder weakens the 
sanctity of life. But e[xpeiience shows that it is possible for 
men to be perfectly indifferent to one particular section of 
human life, without this indifference extending to others. 
Thus among the ancient Greeks, the murder or exposition of 
the children of poor parents was continually practised with 
the most absolute callousness, without exercising any appre¬ 
ciable influence upon the respect for adult life. In litre same 
manner what may be termed religious unveracity, or the 
habit of propagating wbat are deemed useful superstitions, 
with the consciousness of their being false, or at least sup¬ 
pressing or misrepresenting the f^ts that might invalidate 

* There are some very good re- from the life of action in Mr 
on the possibility of living a Bain’s Emotions and Willj p. 246 
life of imagination wholly distinct 
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iiLem, does not in aoiy degree imply uldubtrml iinvemcit^ 
Notking is more common than to find extieme disiionesiy in 
speculation coexisting witk scrupulous vciMcitj m business 
Tf any vice miglit be expected to confoim strictly to tbe 
utilitarian theory, it would be ciueltx , but cuielty to 
uiimals miy exist without leading to cruelty to men, and 
3 ven where spectacles in which aaiimal suffeimg foims a 
leading element exercise an injurious intkience on character, 
it is moie than doubtful whethei' the measure of human un- 
Lappiuess they may ultimately produce is at all e^piivalent 
to the passionate enjoyment they immediately affoid. 

This last consideration, however, makes it necessary to 
notice a new, and as it appeal's to me, almost grotesque 
development of the utilitai-ian theoiy The duty of humanity 
to animals, though foi a long period too much neglected, 
may, on the principles of the intuitive moialist, be easily 
explained and justified Oui ciiciinis*aiices *ind characters 
produce in us many and vai ions affections towards all with 
whom we come in contact, and oin consciences pionounce 
these affections to he good or bad Wo feel that humanity 
or benevolence is a good affection, and also that it is due in 
different degrees to different classes Thus it is not only 
natural but right that a man should care for his own family 
more than for the world at large, and this obligation 
applies not only to parents who are icsponsihle for having 
brought their children into existence, and to children who 
owe a debt of gratitude to their parents, but also to brothers 
who have no such special tie. So too we feel it to be both 
TLTiuatural and wrong to feel no stronger interest in our fellow- 
sounbymen than in other men. In the same way we feel 
that there is a wide interval between the humanity it is 
both natural and right to exhibit towards animals, and that 
which is due to our own species Strong philanthropy could 
hardly coexist with cannibalism, and a man who had no hesita¬ 
tion in destroying h iman life for the sake of obtaining the ski mi 
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the Tictims, or of freeing himself from some trifling incon¬ 
venience, would scarcely he eulogised for his benevolence 
Yet a man may be r^arded as very humane to a.niTna1a who 
has no scruple in sacrificing their lives for his food, ais 
rleasures, or his convenience. 

Towards the close of the last century an energetic agihi 
'ion in fiivour of humanity to ai^ iTnals arose in England, and 
the utilitarian moralists, who were then rising into influence, 
v.aught the spirit of their time and made veiy creditable 
'efforts to extend it ^ It is manifest, however, that a theory’ 
which recognised no other end in virtue than the promotion 
of human happiness, could supply no adequate basis for the 
movement Some of the recent members of the school have 
accordingly enlarged their theory, maintaining that acts are 
virtuous when they produce a net result of happiness, 
and vicious when they produce a net result of suffering, alto¬ 
gether irrespective of the question whether this enjoyment or 
sujffeiing is of men or animals In other words, they place 
the duty of man to animals on exactly the same basis as the 
duty of man to his fellow-men, maintaining that no suffering 
can be rightly inflicted on brutes, which does not produce a 
larger amount of happiness to man.® 

The first reflection suggested by this theory is, that it 


‘ Bentham especially recurs tx) 
this subject frequently. See Sir J. 
Bowrin^s edition of his works 
(Edinburgh, 1843), vol. i pp 142, 
143, 562 vol X pp 549-550 
^ ‘(xranted that any practice 
causes more pain to animals than 
it gives pleasure to man, is that 
oractico moral or immoral ? And 
if exactly in proportion as human 
beings raise their heads out of the 
jloiigii of selfishness they do not 
»f*h. one voice answer "immoral,” 
let rhe morality of the principle «'f 
utility he for ever condemned’— 
Bfill's v'ol- n p. 485. ‘Wa 


deprive them [animals] of life, ami 
this is justifiable—^their pains ib 
not equal our enjoyments. There 
is a balance of good.*—^Bentham’s 
Deontology^ vol i. p. 14. Mr. Mill 
accordingly defines the principle of 
utility, without any spedsd refer¬ 
ence to man. *The creed which 
accepts as the foundtitiou of mor*ils, 
utility or the great happiness prin¬ 
ciple, holds that actions are right 
in proportion as they tend to pro¬ 
mote happiness, wrong as tliey tenc 
to produce the reverse of happ' 
uess.*— Uliltlartanism. pp. 9 - 10 . 
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ipi^ars difficult to undei stand how, on me principles of the 
inductive school, it could he arrived at Benevolence, as we 
have seen, according to these wiitei-s begins in mterest. We 
first of all do good to men, because it is for our advantage, 
though the force of tlie habit may at last act irrespecth e of 
interest. But in the case of animals which cannot resent bar¬ 
barity, this foundation of self-mteiest does not foi the most 
part' exist. Probably, however, an association of ideas might 
help to solve the difficulty, and the habit of benevolence 
generated originally from the social relations of men might 
at last be extended to the animal woild; but that it should 
be so to the extent of placing the duty to animals on the 
same basis as the duty to men, I do not anticipate, or (at the 
risk of being accused of great inhumanity), I must add, 
desire. I cannot look forward to a time when no one will 
wear any aiticle of dress formed out of the skin of an 
animal, or feed upon animal flesh, till he has asceitained that 
the pleasure he derives from doing so, exceeds the pain in¬ 
flicted upon the animal, as well as the pleasure of which by 
abridgmg its life he has deprived it.^ And supposing that 


* The exception of course being 
domestic animals, which may be 
mjtired by ill-treatment, but even 
this exception is a veiy partial one. 
No selfish reason oould prevent any 
amount of tiruelty to animals that 
were about to be killed, and even 
in the case of previous ill-usage 
tliB calculations of selfishness will 
Icpoud greatly upon the price of 
t lie animal I have been told that 
ju some parts of the continent dili¬ 
gence horses <jre systematically 
under fed, and worked to a speedy 
death, their cheapness rendering 
such a course the most economical 

* Bontham, as we have seen, is 
of opinion that the gastronomic 
pleasure would produce the requi¬ 
site excess of unjojmeut. Hartley, 


who has some amiable cmd beautiful 
remarks on the duty of kindness to 
animals, without absolutely con¬ 
demning, speaks with much aver¬ 
sion of the custom of eating * our 
brothers and sisters,’ the animals 
{On Mwn^ vol ii. pp. 222- 22,5.j 
Paley, observing that it is quite 
possible for men to live witliout 
llesh-diet, concludes that the onl;^ 
suffident justification for eating 
meat is an express divine revelation 
in the Book of Genesis. {Moral 
Fhtlos. bookii. ch. 11.) Semerea 
soufsrs evade the main issue by 
contending that they kill iiuiTnfl.1w 
because they would otherwise over¬ 
run the ea^, but this, as Wind¬ 
ham said, *is an indifferent xeasos 
for killmg fish.’ 
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with, such a calculation before him, the utilitarian should 
continue to feed on the flesh of animals, his piinciple might 
cairy him to further conclusions, from which I confess I 
should recoil If, when Swift was wiiting his femous essa v 
m flbvour of employing for food the ledundant babies of a 
lalf-starving population, he had been infoi-med that, accoroL-Lg 
to the more advanced moralists, to eat a child, ^d to eat a 
sheep, rest upon exactly the same ground, that in the one 
case as in the other, the single question for the moralist is, 
whether the repast on the whole produces more pleasure than 
pain, it must be owned that the dircoveiy would have greatly 
facilitated his task. 

The considerations I have adduced will, I think, be suffi¬ 
cient to show that the utilitarian principle if pushed to its 
full logical consequences would be by no means as accordant 
with oidinary moral notions as is sometimes allied; that 
it would, on the contrary, lead to conclusions utterly and 
outrageously repugnant to the moial feelings it is intended to 
explain. I will conclude this part of my aagument by very 
briefly adveiiing to two great fields in which, as I believe, it 
would prove especially revolutionary. 

The fiu’st of these is the field of chastity. It will be 
necessary for me in the course of the present work to dwell 
at greater length than I should desire upon questions con¬ 
nected with this virtue. At present, I will merely ask the 
i*ea.der to conceive a mind from which all notion of the in¬ 
ti insic excellence or nobility of purity was banished, and to 
suppose such a mind comparing, by a utilitarian standard, a 
j^jei iod in which sensuality was almost unbridled, such as the 
age of Athenian glory or the English restoration, with a 
t)eriod of austere virtue. The question which of these socie- 
des was moi’ally the best would thus resolve itself solely 
into the question in which thei^ was produced the greatest 
ammuit of enjoyment and the smallest amount of suflering. 
The plojisures of <lomeRtic life, the pleasures i-esulting from a 
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fir^r social intercourse,* the different des^rees of suffering 
inflicted on those wao violated rbe lavr of chastity, the 
ulterior consequences of each mode of life upon well-being 
and upon population, would be the chief elements of the 
compaiison. Oan any one believe that the balance of enjoy- 
Bient would be so unquestionably and so largely on the side 
of the more austere society as to justify the degree of supe 
liotity which is assigned to it 1 ^ 

The second sphere is that of speculative truth. No class 
of men have more highly valued an unflinching hostility tc 
superstition than utilitarians. Yet it is more than do'ibiiul 
whether upon their principles it can be justified. Many 
supeistitions do undoubtedly answer to the Grreek conception 


* In commenting upon the 
P^rench licentiousness ol the eight¬ 
eenth centuiy, Hume says, in a 
passage which has excited a great 
deal of animadversion —‘ Our 
neighI)ours, it seems, have resolved 
to sacrifice some of the dome«!tic to 
the social pleasures , and lo prefer 
ease, freedom, and an open com¬ 
merce, to stnet fidelity and con¬ 
stancy. These ends are both good, 
.ind are somewhat difficult to re¬ 
concile , nor musi; wo be surprised 
if the customs of nations incline too 
much sometimes to the one side, 
and sometimes to the other’— 
Dialogm. 

- There are few things more 
pitiable than the blunders into 
which writers have fallen when 
tryug to base the plain virtue of 
chastity on utilitarian c^ilculations 
Thus since the writings of Malthus 
It has been generally recognised 
that one of the very first conditions 
of all material prospenty is to 
ehech early marriages, to restrain 
the tendency of population to mul¬ 
tiply more rapidly than the means 


of subsistence. Knowing this, 
what can be more deplowole tbac 
to find moralists making such ar 
guments as these the very foun¬ 
dation of morals ?—* The first and 
great mischief, and by consequence 
tile guilt, of prAmiscuous concubi¬ 
nage consists in its tendency to 
diminish marriages* (Paleys 
Moral Ph'dosophy, book lii part 
lii ch ii) ‘That is always the 
most happy condition ot a nation 
and that nation is most accurately 
obeying the laws of our consti¬ 
tution, in which the number of th^ 
human race is most lapidly ir 
creasing. Kow it is certain th/-' 
under the law of chastity, ,Ln.t is 
when individuals are exclusively 
united to each other, the incresisi 
of population wiU be more rapic. 
than under any other circum¬ 
stances’ (Wayland’s of 

Moral Scrmcey p 298, 11th ed., 
Boston, 1839.J I am sorry to 
bring such subjects before the 
reader, but it is impossible to 
write a history of morals witiicii# 
doing so 
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jf slavish * feai ol the gods, and have been productive oi 
inspeakable misei*y to mankind, but theie are very laany 
others of a different tendency. Superstitions appeal to our 
liopes as well as to our fears. They often meet and gratify 
the inmost longings of the heart. They offer certaintie!' 
when reason can only afford possibilities or probabilities, 
riiey supply conceptions on which the imagination loves 
CO dwell. They sometimes even impart a new sanction 
to moral tiuths Creating wants which they alone can 
satisfy, and fears which they alone can quell, they often 
become essential elements of happiness, and their consoling 
efficacy is most felt in the languid oi troubled horns when 
it is most needed. We owe more to our illusions than to 
our knowledge The imagmation, which is altogethei* con¬ 
structive, probably contributes more to our happiness than 
the reason, which in the ^phere of speculation is mainly 
critical and destructive. The rude dbarm which in the hour 
of danger or distress the savage clasps so confidently to his 
breast, the sacred picture which is believed to shed a hal¬ 
lowing and protecting infiuence over the poor man’s cottage, 
can bestow a more real consolation in the darkest hour of 
human suffering than can be afforded by the grandest theories 
of philosophy. The first desire of the heart is to find some 
thing on which to lean. Happiness is a condition of feelins;, 
not a condition of circumstances, and to common minds one 
of its first essentials is the exclusion of painful and haiussing 
ioubi A system of belief may be false, supei*stitious, and 
reactionary, and may yet be conducive to human happiness if 
it furnishes great multitudes of men with what they believe 
to be a key to the universe, if it consoles them in those 
seasons of agonizing bereavement when the consolations oi en 
lightened reason are but empty woi*ds, if it supports their feeble 
iiid tottering minds in the gloomy houi-s of sickness and of 
appioaching death A credulous and supei-stitious nature 
may be d^'aded, but in the many cases where su]ieistitjoi; 
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does not assume «i 2 eiseciitiiii^ 01 appaUing form it is not 
oiihappy, cuid degradation, apart from imliappmess, can have 
no place in utilitarian ethics No eiioi can be more gi’ave 
rhan to imagine that when a ciitical s])mt is abroad the 
pleasant behefs will all lemain, and the paini'ul ones alone 
will perish. To inti^oduce into the mind the consciousness 
of ignorance and the pangs of doubt is to inflict or endure 
much suffering, which may even survive the period of tran> 
sition. ‘ Why is it,* said Luther s wife, looking sadly back 
upon the sensuous creed which she had left, ‘ that in our old 
faith we prayed so often and so waimly, and that our 
prayers are now so few and so cold ? * ^ It is related of an 
old monk named Serapion, who had embraced tbe heresy of 
the anthropomorphites, that he was convinced by a brother 
monk of the folly of attributing to tbe Almighty a human 
form. He bowed his reason humbly to the Catholic creod 3 
but when he knelt down to pray, the image which his im'igi- 
nation had conceived, and on which for so many years his 
affections had been concentrated, had disappeared, and the 
old man burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘ You have deprived me 
of my God.** 

These are indeed facts which must be deeply painfr I to 
all who are concerned with the histoiy of opinion. Che 
possibility of often adding to the happiness of men by dif¬ 
fusing abroad, or at least sustaining pleasing falsehoods, tnd 
the suffering that must commonly result from their dm du 
tion, can hardly reasonably be denied. Thei*e is one, and 
blit one, adequate reason that can always justify men in 
critically reviewing what they have been taught. It is, the 
conviction that opinions should not be r^arded as mere 
mental luxuries, that truth should be deemed an end distinct 
from and superior to utility, and that it is a moral duly tc 


‘ Se« Luther’s Table Tali. a VHtst. eoclisiasttque, tcme x p. 1^^ 

• Tillemont, Mbm. pmr servir 
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pursue it. wLetliei* it leads to pleasure or whethei it leads 
to pain Among tlie many wise sayings which antiquity 
ascribed to Pythagoras, few are more remarkable than his 
division of virtue into two distinct branches—^to be truthfiil 
and to do good ^ 

Of the sanctions which, according to the utilitarians, con 
stitute the solo motives to virtue, there is one, as I have said 
unexceptionably adequate Those who adopt the religious 
Banction^ can always appeal to a balance of interest in favour 
of virtue j but as the great msqority of modern utilitarians 
confidently sever their theory from all theological considera¬ 
tions, I will dismiss this sanction with two or three remarks 

In the first place, it is obvious that those who regard the 
arbitrary will of the Deity as the sole rule of morals, render 
it perfectly idle to represent the Divine attributes as deserving 
of our admiration. To speak of the goodness of God, mther 
implies that there is such a quality as goodness, to which the 
Divine acts conform, or it is an unmeaning tautology. Why 
should we eactol, or how can we admire, the perfect goodness 
of a Being whose will and acts constitute the sole standard 
or definition of perfection ^ ^ The theory which teaches that 
the arbitrary will of the Deity is the one rule of morals, and 
the anticipation of future rewards and punishments the one 
reason for conforming to it, consists of two parts. The first 
annihilates the goodness of God; the second, the virtue of man 

‘ t6 t € aXnOeCeip koX rh repress or conceal your conviction 
evepyere^. (jEhan, Var. Hist. xii. xintil yon have discovered positive 
59.) Lorginns m like manner affirmations or explanations as nn- 
iivides virtue into wepyea-la ical qualified and consolatory as those 
k\fl6eia. {He SiAlim § 1.) The you have destroyed, 
opposite view in England is con- * See this powerfully stated by 
tinuaUy expressed in the saying, Shaftesbury. {Inquiry cmcermng 
‘A'ou should never puU down an Ftrfzce, book i partiii) The same 
opinion until you have something objection applies to Hr. ManseTs 
to put in its place,’ which can only modification of the theological doe- 
mean, if you are convinced that trine—viz. that the origin of morals 
some rebgiaus or other hypothesis is not the will but the nature tA 
is false, you are morally bound to God. 
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Anocliei and equally obvious remaj.k is, that while ihese 
theologians represent the hope of future lewaids, and the 
fear of fdtore punishments, as the only reason for doing right 
one of our strongest reasons for believing in the existence >1 
these rewards and punishments, is our deep-seated feeling of 
meiit and demerit. That the present cLsposiUon oJt alffairs is 
in many respects unjust, that suffeiang often attends a coiusc 
which deserves reward, and happiness a course which deserves 
punishment, leads men to infer a futuie state of retiibution. 
Take away the consciousness of desert, and the inference 
would no longer he made. 

A third remark, which I believe to be equally true, but 
which may not he acquiesced in with equal readiness, is that 
without the concurrence of a moral faculty, it is wholly im¬ 
possible to prove from nature that supreme goodnejss of the 
Cieator, which utilitarian theologians assume We speak of 
the benevolence shown in the joy of the insect glittering in 
the sunbeam, in the protectmg instincts so liherall} bestowed 
among the animal world, in the kindness of the paieim to its 
young, m the happiness of little childi’en, in the l>eauty and 
the bounty of nature, but is there not another side to the 
picture ? The hideous disease, the countless forms of lapine 
and of suffering, the entozoa that live within the bodies, and 
feed upon the anguish of sentient beings, the ferocious instinct 
of the cat, that prolongs with delight the agonies of its victim, 
all the multitudinous forms of misery that are manife&ced 
among the innocent portion of creation, are not these also 
the works of nature? We speak of the Divine veracity. 
VVTiat is the whole history of the intellectual progress of th»^ 
world but one long stiuggle of the intellect of man to em.iu 
oipate itself from the deceptions of nature? Every object 
that meets the eye of the savage awakens his curiosity on] > 
to Inrp him into some deadly error The sun that seenib a 
diminutive light revolving around his woild , the moon and 
the stais that appear formed only to light his path , the strangs 
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jiaiLastic diseases that suggebt irresistibly tlie notion of 
prubent daemons; the terrifie jiheiioinena of nature which 
appear the results, not of blind forces, but of isolated spirit¬ 
ual agencies—all these things fatally, inevitably, invincibly 
impel him into superstition. Through long centuries the su¬ 
perstitions thus generated have deluged the world w^ith blood. 
Millions of prayers have been vainly breathed to what we 
now know were inexorable laws of nature. Only after ages 
of toil did the mind of man emancipate itself from those 
deadly errors to which by the deceptive appearances of na¬ 
ture the long infancy of humanity is universally doomed. 

And in the laws of wealth how different are the appearances 
from the realities of things! Who can estimate the wars 
that hare been kindled, the bitterness and the wretchedness 
chat have been caused, by errors relating to the apparent 
antagonism of the interests of nations which were so natural 
that for centuries they entangled the very strongest intellects, 
and it was scarcely till our own day that a taroy sdence 
came to dispel them 1 

What shall we say to these things 1 If induci?on alone 
were our guide, if we possessed absolutely no knowledge of 
some things being in their own nature good, and others in 
their own nature evil, how could we rise from this spectacle 
of nature to the conception of an all-perfect Author ^ Even 
if we could discover a predominance of benevolence in the 
creation, we should still r^ard the mingled attributes of 
oat ure as a reflex of the mingled attributes of its Contrive!. 
Dm knowledge of the Supreme Excellence, our best evidence 
even of the existence of the Creator, is derived not from the 
m<ateriaL universe but from our own moral nature.' It is 


* ‘ The one great and binding fAcnlty is our one reason for main- 
^ponnd of the belief of God and a taimng the supreme benevolence of 
hereafter is the law of conscience.’ the Deity was a favonrit© positioii 
- -Coleridge, Notes Theological and of Eant. 
p. 367. That our moral 
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not of reason but of faith In other words it springs ft-om 
ibat instinctive or moral nature wnich is as truly a part of 
oui being as is our reason, which teaches us what reason 
C 50 uld never teach, the supreme and transcendent excellence 
Df moral good, which rising dissatisfied above this world of 
sense, pi oves itself by the veiy intensity of its aspiration to 
»)e adapted foi another sphere, and which constitutes at once 
the evidence of a Divine element within us, and the augury 
of the future that is before us ’ 

These things belong rather to the sphere of feeling than 
of reasoning. Those who are most deeply persuaded of their 
truth, will piobably feel that they are unable by argument to 
express adequately the intensity of their conviction, but they 
may point to the lecorded experience of the best and greatest 
men in all ages, to the incapacity of terrestiial things to sa- 
fciafy our nature, to the manifest tendency, both in individuals 
and nations, of a pure and heroic life to kindle, and of a 
selfish and corrupt life to cloud, these aspirations, to the his¬ 
torical fact that no philosophy and no sce]>ticism have been 
able permanently to repress them The lines of our moral 
nature tend upwards. In it we have the common root of 
religion and of ethics, for the same consciousness that tells 
ii« that, oven when it is in fact the weakest element of our 
constitution, it is by right supreme, commanding and autbo- 
litative, teaches us also that it is Divine AH the noblei 
religions that have governed mankind, have done so by 
virtue of the afBnity of then* teaching with this nature, by 
speaking, as common religious language correctly describes 
it, ‘ to the heart,^ by appealing not to self-interest, but t* 
that Divine element of self-sacrifice which is latent in evei} 
Boul.® The reality of this moral nature is the one gieai 

' * Nescio quomodo inhaeret in mis et exsistit maxime et. appai et 
inentibns quasi ssBculommqnoddam fidllime’—Oic Thtsr Di^p i 14 
anipirium fntnromm, idque in -‘It is a calumny to that 
in ixiniis infseniis altissimisaue «Lni- •rien are roused to heroic .u*tio?iy 
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:juestion of nataral tJieology, for it involves that connection 
between our own and a higher nature, without which the 
existence of a First Cause were a mere question of archseo- 
logv, and religion but an exercise of the imagination. 

I return gladly to the secular sanctions of utilitariaiiijsni. 
The majority of its disciples assure us that these are sufficient 
to establish their theory, or in other words, that our duty 
coincides so stiictly with our interest when rightly under 
stood, that a perfectly prudent would necessarily become a 
perfectly virtuous man.^ Bodily vice they tell us ultimately 
brings bodily weakness and suffering Extravagance is 
followed by ruin; unbridled passions by the loss of domestic 
peace, disregard for the interests of others by social or legal 
penalties, while on the other hand, the most moral is also 
the most tranquil disposition, benevolence is one of the 
truest of our pleasures, and virtue may become by habit, an 
essential of enjoyment. As the shopkeeper who has made 
his fortune, still sometimes continues at the counter, because 
the daily routine has become necessary to his happiness, so 
the ‘ moral hero ’ may continue to practise that virtue which 
was at jSrst the mere instrument of his pleasures, as being in 
itself more precious than all besides.* 


by ease, hope of pleasnre, recom¬ 
pense—STigar-plxiins of any Hnd in 
this world or the next In the 
meanest mortal there lies some¬ 
thing nobler The poor sweani^ 
soldier hired to be shot has his 
“honour of a soldier,” different 
from drill, regulations, and the 
shilling a day It is not to taste 
sweet things, but to do noble and 
true things, and vindicate himself 
under God’s heaven as a God-made 
man, that the poorest son of Adam 
Jimly longs. Show him the way 
of doing that, the dullest day- 
drudge kindles into a hero. They 
wrong man greatly who say he is 


to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, 
abnegation, martyrdom, death, .ire 
the allurements that act on the 
heart of man. Kindle the inner 
genial life of him, you have a flame 
that burns up all lower considera¬ 
tions.’—Carlyle’s ’Eero-voarshyp^ p. 
237 (ed. 1858). 

’ * Clamat Epicurus, is quern vos 
mmis voluptatibus esse deditum 
dicitis, non posse jucunde vivi nisi 
sapi enter honeste,justeque vivatur, 
nec sapienter, honeste, juste nisi 
jucunde.’—Cicero, De Mn i 18. 

® ‘The virtues to be complete 
must have fixed their residence in 
the heart and become appetites 
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This theoiy of the peifect coincidence of virtue and in 
terest rightly understood, which has always been a conunoix- 
place of moralists, and has been advocated by many whc 
were far from wishing to resolve virtue into prudence, con¬ 
tains no doubt a certain amount of truth, but only of the 
ijiost general kind. It does not apply to nations as wholes, 
for although luxurious and effeminate vices do undoubtedly 
-OiTode and enervate national character, the histories of 
ancient Home and of not a few modem monarchies abund 
antly prove that a career of consistent rapacity, ambition, 
6 ?elfisbness, and fraud may be eminently conducive to national 
prosperity.^ It does not apply to imperfectly organised 
BodetLes, where the restraints of public opinion are unfclt 
and where force is the one measure of right. It does not 
apply exc^t in a very partial degree even to the most dvi- 
lised of mankind. It is, indeed, easy to diow that in a 
polished communily a certain low standard of virtue is essen¬ 
tial to proqieriiy, to paint the evils of unrestrained passions, 
and to prove that it is better to obey than to violate the 
laws of sodety. But if turning from the criminal or the 
drunkard we were to compare the man who simply falls in 
with or slightly surpasses the average morals of those about 


impelling to actions withoxit farther 
thought than the gratification of 
them; so that after their expedi¬ 
ence ceases they still continne to 
('perate by the desire they raise. 

. I knew a mercer who having 
^tten a comjpetency of fortune, 
thought to retire and enjoy him¬ 
self in quiet; hut finding he could 
uot be easy without business was 
forced to letum to the shop and 
assist his former partners gratis, in 
the nature of a journeyman. Why 
then should it be tnought strange 
thit a man long inured to the 
prjictice of moral duties should 
persevere in them out of likin". 


when they can yield him no further 
advantage ? ’—^Tucker’s Light oj 
Nature, vol. i. p 269. Mr. J S. 
Min in his Uthitariamsm dwells 
much on the heroism which he 
thinks this view of morals td&j 
produce. 

* See Lactautius, Inst, Div. vi. 
9 Montesquieu, in his JDicetdence 
de CEmpire romain, has shown in 
detail the maimer in which the 
crimes of Roman politidans con¬ 
tributed to the greatness of theii 
nation Modern history furnishes 
only too many illustrations of the 
same tiuth. 
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aim, and indulges in a little vice which is neither injuiious 
bo his own health nor to his reputation, with the man \\ ho 
earnestly and painfully adopts a much higher standard than 
\ bat of his time or of his class, we should be driven to anothci 
'inclusion. Honesty it is said is the best policy—fact, 
however, which depends very much upon the condition of 
the police force—but heroic virtue must rest upon a different 
basis. If happiness in any of its forms be the supreme object 
of life, moderation is the most emphatic counsel of our being, 
but moderation is as opposed to heroism as to vice. There 
is no form of intellectual or moral excellence which has not 
a general tendency to produce happiness if cultivated in 
moderation. There ai*e very few which if cultivated to great 
perfection have not a tendency directly the reverse. Thus a 
mind that is sulficiently enlarged to range abroad amid the 
pleasures of intellect has no doubt secured a fond of inex¬ 
haustible enjoyment; but he who inferred from this that the 
highest intellectual eminence was tbe condition most favour¬ 
able to happiness would be lamentably deceived. The dis¬ 
eased nervous sensibility that accompanies intense mental 
exertion, the weary, wasting sense of ignorance and vanily, 
the disenchantment and disintegration that commonly follow 
a profound research, have filled literature with mournful 
echoes of the words of the royal sage, ‘ In much wisdom is 
much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow/ The lives of men of genius have been for the 
most part a conscious and deliberate realisation of the 
ancient myth—^the tree of knowledge and the tree of life 
stood side by side, and they chose the tree of knowledge 
rather than the tree of life. 

ISTor is it otherwise in the realm of morals.^ The virtue 
/rhich is most conducive to happiness is plainly that which 

' * That quick sensibility which pungency of pains and vexations.— 
IB the groundwork of all ^vd-nces Tucker’s Light of Natture, ii. 16 
towards perfection increases the § 4 . 
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can. be realised wiLliont much suffering, and sustained without 
much effort. Legal and physical penalties apply only to the 
grosser and more extreme forms of vice Social penaltieK 
may strike the /eiy highest forms of virtue ^ That veiy 
sentiment of unity with mankind vrliich utilitaiians assure 
us is one day to become so strong as to overpower all un¬ 
social feelings, would make it more and more impossible foi 
men consistently with their happiness to adopt any course, 
vikether very virtuous or very vicious, that would place 
them out of harmony with the general sentiment of society. It 
may be said that the ti'anquillity of a perfectly virtuous mind 
is the highest foim of happiness, and may be reasonably 
preferred not only to material advantages, but also to the 
aj)probatLon of society ; but no man can fiilly attain, and few 
can even approximate, to such a condition. When vicious 
passions and impulses are very strong, it is idle to tell the 
sufferei that he would be more happy if his nature were 
ladically different from what it is If happiness be his object, 
he must regulate his course with a view to the actual condi¬ 
tion of his being, and there can be little doubt that his peace 
would be most piomoted by a compromise with vice The 
selfish theory of moials applies only to the virtues of tem¬ 
perament, and not to that much higher form of virtue which 
is sustained m defiance of temperament ^ We have no doubt 
a certain pleasme in cultivating our good tendencies, but we 
have by no means the same pleasuie in repressing our bad 
ones Theie are men whose whole lives are spent in willmg 
one thing, and desiring the opposite. In such cases as these 


This position is forcibly illus- or a soldier in many countries con- 
txated by Mr Maurice in his fourth scientiously rofosing in obedience 
lecture On OonACz/'nce (1868) It to the law to fight a duel, would 
is manifest that a tradesman re- incur the full force of social penal* 
Bisting a dishonest or illegal trade ties, because he failed to do that 
custom, an Irish peasant m a di«.- which was illegal or criminal, 
tnrbed district revidting against - See Brown On the Chanutmi^ 
the agrarian conspiracy of hirt class, pp 206-209. 
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virtue (lieaxly ’uvolves a sacrifice of liai^piness ^ for the suffer 
mg cdiibed by lesisting natural tendencies is much greater 
than wouJd ensue from their moderate giatification. 

The plain truth is that no proposition can be more j>dl 
pably and egregiously false than the asseition that as far a& 
this world is concerned, it is invariably conducive to ihe 
happiness of a man to pursue the most virtuous career. Cir- 
cimstances and disposition will make one man find his 
highest happiness in the happiness, and another man in the 
misery, of his kind * and if the second man acts according to 
his interest, the utilitarian, howevei much he may deplore 
the result, has no right to blame or condemn the agent. For 
that agent is following his gieatest happiness, and this, in the 
eyes of utilitarians, in one form or another, is the highest, or 
to speak more accurately, the only motive by which human 
nature can be actuated. 

We may remai*k too that the disturbance or pain which 
does undoubtedly usually accompany what is evil, bears no 
kind of proportion to the enormity of the guilt. An irrita¬ 
bility of temper, whrch is chiefi.y due to a derangement of the 
nervous system, or a habit of procr'astination or indecision, 
will often cause more suffering than some of the worst vices 
that can corrupt the heart. ^ 

But it may be said this calculation of pains and pleasuies 
IS defective through the omission of one element. Althougli 
a man who had a very strong natural impulse towards some 
vice would appear more likely to promote the ti'anquiUity oi 
his nature by a moderate and circumspect gratification of that 


* *A toothache produces more 
violent convulsions of pain than a 
phthisis or a dropsy. A gloomy 
imposition . . may be found lu 
reiy worthy characters, though it 
is sufficient alone to embitter life 
. A selfish viUain may possess 
a spring aud alacrity of temper. 


which IS indeed a good quality, but 
which is rewarded much beyond its 
merit, and when attended with good 
fortune will compensate for the 
uneasmess and remorse arising 
from all the other vices ’—Kume'i 
E^ays : The Sceptic, 
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vice, than by endeavouring painfully to repress his natural 
tendencies, yet he possesses a conscience which adjudicates 
upon his conduct, and its sting or its approval constitutes a 
pain or pleasure so intense, as more than to redress the 
balance. llTow of course, no intuitive moralist will deny, 
what for a long time his school may be almost said to have 
been alone in asserting, the reality of conscience, or th(‘ 
pleasures and pains it may afford. He simply denies, and lie 
appeals to consciousness in attestation of his position, that 
those pains and pleasures are so powerful or so proportioned 
to our acts as to become an adequate basis for virtue. Con¬ 
science, whether we regard it as an original facully, or as a 
product of the association of ideas, exercises two distinct 
functions. It points out a difference between right and 
wrong, and when its commands are violated, it inflicts a cer¬ 
tain measure of suffering and disturbance. The first function 
it exercises persistently throngh life. The second it only 
exercises under certain special drcumstances. It is scarcely 
conceivable that a man in the possession of his faculties should 
pass a life of gross depravity and crime without being con 
scions that he was doing wrong; but it is extremely possible 
for him to do so without this consciousness having any ap¬ 
preciable influence upon his tranquillity. The condition of 
their consciences, as Mr. Carlyle observes, has less influence 
on the happiness of men than the condition of their livers. 
Considered as a source of pain, conscience bears a striking 
resemblance to the feeling of disgust. Notwithstanding the 
assertion of Dr. Johnson, I venture to maintain that there 
are multitudes to whom the necessity of discharging the 
duties of a butcher would be so inexpressibly painful and re¬ 
volting, that if they could obtain fle^ diet on no other con- 
lition, they would relinquish it for ever. But to those who 
ire inured to the trade, this repugnance has simply ceased, 
ft has no place in their emotions or calculations. Nor can 
It be reasonably questioned that most men by an assiduous 
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ittendance at the slaughter-house could acquire a siinilai 
indifference. In like manner, the reproaches of conscdencr 
are doubtless a very real and important form of sufferinti 
to a sensitive, scrupulous, and virtuous girl who has com 
mitted some trivial act of levity or disobedience; but to 
an old and hardened criminal they are a matter of the mo^t 
absolute indifterence. 

Now it is undoubtedly conceivable, that by an association 
of ideas men might acquire a feeling that would cause that 
which would naturally he painful to them to be pleasurable, 
and that which would naturally be pleasurable to be painful.* 
But the question will immediately arise, why ahould they re¬ 
spect this feeling 1 We have seen that, according to the in¬ 
ductive theory, there is no such thing as natural duty Men 
enter into life solely desirous of seeking their own happiness 
The whole edifice of virtue arises from the observed fact, that 
>wing to the constitution of our nature, and the intimacy of 
our social relations, it is necessary for our happiness to abstain 
from some courses that would be immediately pleasurable and 
to pursue others that are immediately the reverse. Self-in¬ 
terest is the one ultimate reason for virtue, however much 


• Atthe same time, the following 
passage contains, I think, a great 
d^^al of wisdom and of a kind pecu¬ 
liarly needed in England at the 
present day —* The nature of the 
subject furnishes the strongest pre¬ 
sumption that no better system 
will ever, for the fTitnre, be in- 
rented, in order to ac Jonnt for the 
origin of the benevolent from the 
selfish affections, aud reduce aU. the 
various emotions of the human 
mind to a perfect simplicity. The 
case is not the same in this species 
igf philosophy as in physics. Many 
an hypothesis in nature, contrary 
tofirstappearances, has been fonni 
on more accurate scrutiny, solid 


and satisfactory. . . .Butthepre 
sumption always bes on the other 
side in all enquiries concerning the 
origin of our passions, and of tho 
internal operations of the human 
mind. The simplest and most oh 
vious cause whi^ can there be as¬ 
signed for any phenomenon, la 
probably tbe true one. . . . The 
affections are not susceptible of any 
impression from the refinements of 
reason or imagination; aud it is al 
ways found that a vigorous exertion 
of the latter faculties, necessarily, 
from the narrow capacity of the 
human nund, destroys all activit 5 
in the former.’—^Hume’s Enqmv\ 
CofiQ^nhing Morals^ Append. II. 
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the moral chemistry of Hartley may disguise and transfonm 
it. Ought or ought not, means nothmg moie than the pros 
pect of acquiring or of losing pleasure. The fact that one 
line of conduct promotes, and another impaiis the happiness oi 
otheis is, according to these moralists, in the last analysis, no 
loason whatever for piu-suing the former or avoiding thf 
lattei, unless such a course is that which brings us the 
greatest happiness The happiness may aiise from the action 
of society upon ourselves, or from our own naturally benevo¬ 
lent disposition, or, again, from an association of ideas, which 
means the force of a habit we have formed, but in any case 
our own happiness is the one possible or conceivable motive 
of action Tf this he a true picture of human nature, the 
reasonable course for every man is to modify bis disposition 
in such a manner that he may attain the greatest possible 
amount of enjoyment Tf he has formed an association of 
ideas, or contractsed a habit which inflicts more pain than it 
prevents, or prevents more pleasure than ic aflbrds, his reason¬ 
able course is to dissolve that association, to destroy that 
habit. This is what he ‘ ought * to do according to the only 
meaning that word can possess in the utilitarian vocabulary 
Tf he does not, he will justly incur the charge of imprudetice. 
which is the only charge iitiKtai-ianism can consistently bring 
against vice 

That it would be for the happiness as it would certa’nly be 
in the powei of a man of a temperament such as T have lately 
described, to quench tliat conscientious feeling, which by its 
painful reproaches prevents him from pui-suing the course 
that would he most conducive to his tranquillity, 1 conceive 
to be self-evident And, indeed, on the whole, it is merf 
than doubtful whether conscience, considered apart from th< 
course of action it prescribes, is not the cause of more pain 
than pleasure. Its reproaches are more felt than its ap- 
pioval. The self-complacency of a virtuous man reflecting 
with delight upon his own exceeding merit, is frequently 
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3 jX)keii of in the writings of moi'al philosophei*s,* but is 
rai ely found in actual life where the most tranquil is seldom 
fche most perfect nature, where the sensitiveness of conscience 
increases at least in proportion to moral growth, and where 
in the best men a feeling of mod^ty and humility is always 
present to check the exuberance of self-gratulation. 

In every sound system of morals and religion the motives 
virtue become more powerful the more the mind is con¬ 
centrated upon them. It is when they are lost sight of, wh^i 
they are obscured by passion, unrealised or forgotten, that 


' ‘The pleasing consciousness 
and self-approbation that nse np 
in the mind of a virtuous man, ex¬ 
clusively of any direct explicit, 
consideration of advantage likely 
to accrue to himself from his pofs 
session of those good qualities’ 
(Hartley On Man, vol i p 493), 
form a theme upon which moralists 
of both schools are fond of dilating, 
in a strain that reminds one irre¬ 
sistibly of the self-complacency ot 
a famous nuiseiy hero, while reflect¬ 
ing upon his own merits over a 
Christmas-pie. Thus Adam Smith 
says, ‘The man who, not from 
frivolous fancy, but from proper 
motives, has performed a generous 
action, when he looks forward to 
those whom he has served, feels 
himself to be the natural object of 
their love and gratitude, and by 
jympathy with them, of the esteem 
«nd approbation of all mankind 
And when he looks backward to 
the motive firom which he acted, 
and surveys it in the light in which 
the indifferent spectator wiU sur¬ 
vey it, he stiU continues to enter 
into it, and applauds himself by 
sympathy with file approbation of 
this supposed impartial judge. In 
both those noints of view his con¬ 


duct appears to him every way 
cigreeable.. . . Misery and wretch- 
edrieb"? can never enter the breast 
in which dwells complete self-sa- 
tislaction.’— 'Lheoiy of Moral Benti- 
i/ientb part li. ch ii § 2, part iii 
ch lii I suspect that many moral¬ 
ists con [use the self-gratulation 
which they suppose a virtuous man 
to feel, with the ilelight a religion^ 
man experiences from the sense of 
the protection and favour of the 
Deity but these two feelings are 
clearJy distinct, and it will, I 
believe, be found that the latter 
is most strongly experienced by the 
very men who most smeerely dis¬ 
claim all sense of ment ‘Woie 
the perfect man to exist,’ said that 
good and great writer, Archer 
Dutler, ‘ he himself wonld be the 
last to know it; for the highest 
stage of advancement is the lowest 
descent in humility.* At all events, 
the reader will observe, that on 
utilitanan principles nothing could 
be more pernicious or eiiminal 
than that modest, humble, and 
diffident spirit, which diminisheir 
the pleasure of self-^atulation 
one of the highest utilitarian mo 
tives to virtu© 
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they cease to operate. But it is a peculiarity of tlie utili 
tariaa conception of virtue tli>it it is wholly unable to resist 
Ihe solvent of analysisj and that the more the mind realises 
its origin and its nature, the more its influence on character 
must decline. The pleasures of the senses will always def^ 
the force of analysis, for they have a real foundation id 
oui‘ being. They have their basis in the eternal nature ot 
things. But the pleasure we deiive from the piactice of 
virtue rests, according to this school, on a wholly different 
basis. It is the result of casual and artificial association, of 
habit, of a confusion by the imagination of means with ends, 
of a certain dignity with which society invests qualities or 
actions that are useful to itself. Just in proportion as this 
is felt, just in proportion as the mind separates the idea of 
virtue from that of natural excellence and obligation, and 
realises the purely artificial character of the connection, just 
in that proportion will the coercive power of the moral motive 
be destroyed. The utilitarian rule of judging actions and 
dispositions by their tendency to promote or diminish hap¬ 
piness, or the maxim of Kant that ^an should always 
act so that the rule of his conduct might he adopted as a 
Jaw hy all rational beings may be very useful as a guide in 
life; but in order that they should acquire moral weight, 
it is necessary presuppose the sense of moral obligation, 
the consciousness that duty, when discovered, has a legiti¬ 
mate claim to be the guiding principle of our lives. And it 
h this element which, in the eye of reason, the mere arti 
Scial association of ideas can never famish. 

If the patience of the reader has enabled him to accom¬ 
pany me throng this long train of tedious aiguments, he 
will, I think, have concluded that the utflitaiian theory, 
though undoubtedly held by many men of the purest, and 
by some men of almost heroic virtue, would if carried to 
its logical conclusions prove subversive of morality, and 
eaptfMfially, and in the very highest degree, unfavourable tc 
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ielf-denial and to heroism. Even if it explains these, it fails 
to justify them, and conscience being traced to a mere con 
fusion of the means of happiness with its end, would be 
wholly unable to resist the solvent of criticism. That this 
theory of conscience gives a true or adequate description of 
tne phenomenon it seeks to explain, no intuitive moralisi 
will admit. It is a complete though common mistake io 
suppose that the business of the moralist is merely to explain 
the genesis of certain feelings we possess. At the root of all 
momls lies an intellectual judgment which is clearly distinct 
from liking or disliking, from pleasure or from pain. A 
man who has injured his position by some foolish but per¬ 
fectly innocent act, or who has inadvertently violated some 
social rule, may experience an emotion of self-reproacdi or 
of shame quite as acute as if he had committed a crime. 
But he is at the same time clearly conscious that his conduct 
is not a fit subject for moral reprobation, that the grounds 
on which it may he condemned are of a different and of 
a lower kind. The sense of obligation and of legitimate 
supremacy, which is the essential and characteristic feature 
of conscience, and which distinguishes it from all the other 
parts of our nature, is whoDy unaccounted for by the asso¬ 
ciation of ideas. To say that a certain course of conduct is 
pleasing, and that a certain amount of pain results from the 
weakening of feelings that impel men towards it, is plainly 
different from what men mean when they say we ought to 
pursue it. The virtue of Hartley is, in its last analysis, but 
a disease of the imagination. It may he more advantageous tf 
lociety than avarice; but it is formed in the same manner, 
ind has exactly the same degree of binding force.^ 

' Hartley has tried in one place mechanically in the manner I have 
ro evade tWs condnsion by an described, docs not invalidate the 
Appeal to the doctrine of final fact that it is intended for oni 
manses He says that the fact that guide, * for aU the things vrhieb 
conscience is not an original prin have evident final causes, are plain 
siple of our nature, but is formed ly brought about by mechanical 
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These considerations poll help to supply an answer to 
the common utilitarian objection that to speak of duty as 
distinct from self-interest is unmeaning, because it is absurd 
Ul say that we are unaei an obligation to do any thing wIkm) 
no evil consequences would result to us from not doing it 
Rewards and punishments it may be answered aic un¬ 
doubtedly necessary to enfoj ce, but tbey are not necessary to 
constitute, duty This distinction, whether it he real or 
not, has at all events the advantage of appearing self-evident 
to all who aae not philosophers. Thus when a party of 
colonists occupy a new territory they divide the unoccupied 
land among themselves, and they murder, or employ for the 
gratifcation of their lusts, the savage inhabitants. Both 
acts are done with perfect impunity, but one is felt to be 
innocent and the other wiong A lawful government appro¬ 
priates the land and protects the aboriginals, supporting its 
enactments by penalties. Tn tbe one case the law both 
creates and enforces a duty, in the other it only enforces it. 
The intuitive moralist simply asserts that we have the power 
of perceiving that certain courses of action are higher, nobler. 


means; ’ and he appeals to the milk 
in the breast, whi^ is intended lor 
the sustenance of the young, Luf 
which is nevertheless meehanicaUy 
produced (On Man, vol n. pp 
338-339.) But it is plain that 
this mode of i easomng would juv 
tily us in attributing an authori¬ 
tative character to any habit—e g 
to that of avarice—which these 
writers assure us is in the manner 
zi Its formation an exact parallel to 
oonscienee The later followers of 
Hartley eertzdnly cannot be accnsed 
of any eiicessive prechlectiou for 
the doctrine of final causes, yet we 
Bomctunes find them asking what 
great difference it can make w'he- 
dier (when conscience is admitted 
by both parties to be real) it is 


regarded as an original principle ol 
our nature, or as a product ol 
ahsoeiation? Simply this If by 
the constitution of our nature we 
are subieet to a law of duty which 
is different Irom and higher than 
our interest, a man who violates 
this law through interested mo¬ 
tives, IS deserving of reprobation 
If on the other hand there is no 
natural law of duty, and if the 
pursuit of our interest is the cat 
original piiuciple of our being, no 
one can bo censured who pursues 
it, and the first criterion of a wise 
man wiU be his determination tc 
eradicate every habit (conscien¬ 
tious or otherwise) which Lmpedea 
him n doing so. 
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«Tid ^jctter tlian others, and that by the constitution of our 
being, this fact, which is generically distinct from the piospect 
of pleasure or the reverse, may and ought to he and c<m 
tmually is a motive of action Tt is no doubt possible for a 
man to prefer the lower course, and in this case we say he 
§8 deserving of punishment, and if he remains unpunished 
we say that it is unjust But if there were no power to 
reward or punish him, his acts would not }>e indifferent 
They w'ould still be intelligibly descriljed as essentially base 
or noble, shameful though there w'ere none to censure, ad¬ 
mirable though there were none to admire. 

That men have the power of preferring other objects 
than happiness is a proposition which must ultimately be 
left to the attestation of consciousness That the pursuit of 
virtue, however much happiness may eventually follow in 
its train, is in the first instance an example of this preference, 
must be established by that common voice of mankind which 
has invariably regarded a vinmous motive as generically 
different from an interested one And indeed even when 
the confiicfc between strong passions and a strong sense of 
duty does not exist it is impossible to measure the degrees 
of virtue by the scale of enjoyment. The highest nature is 
rarely the happiest. Petronius Arbiter was very probably, 
a happier uiau than Marcus Aurelius. For eighteen centuries 
the religious instinct of Christendom has recognised its ideal 
in the form of a ^ Man of Sorrows/ 

Considerations such as I have now urged lead the in¬ 
tuitive moralists to reject the principles of the utiHtariaii. 
They acknowledge indeed that the effect of actions upon die 
happiness of mankind forms a most important element in 
determining their moral quality, but they maintain that 
without natural moml perceptions we never should have 
known that it was our duty to seek tbe happiness of man¬ 
kind when it diverged from our own, and they deny that 
virtue vras either onginalU pv».lvrd fixim or is necessaiiJj 
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pioportioned to utility. They acknowledge thjit in the 
existing condition of society there is at least a general coin 
cidence between the paths of virtue and of prosperity, but 
they contend that the obligation of virtue is of such a nature 
that no conceivable convulsion of affairs could destroy it, 
iiid that it would continue even if the government of the 
eWorld belonged to supreme malice instead of supreme bene 
voience. Virtue, they believe, is something more than a 
calculation or a habit. It is impossible to conceive its fun¬ 
damental principles reversed. Notwithstanding the strong 
tendency to confuse cognate feelings, the sense of duly smr 
the sense of utility remain perfectly distinct in the appre¬ 
hension of mankmd, and we are quite capable of recognising 
each separate ingredient in the same act. Our respect for a 
gallant but dangerous enemy, our contempt for a useful 
traitor, our care in the last moments of life for the interests 
of those who survive us, our dear distinction between inten¬ 
tional and unintentional injuries, and between the conscious¬ 
ness of imprudence and the consciousness of guilt, oui 
conviction that the pursuit of interest should always be 
checked by a sense of duty, and that selfish and moral 
motives are so essentially opposed, that the presence of the 
former necessarily weakens the latter, our indignation at 
those who when honour or gratitude call them to sacrifice 
their interests pause to calculate remote consequences, the 
feeling of remorse which differs from every other emotion of 
our nature—^in a word, the universal, unstudied sentiments 
of mankind all concur in leading us to separate widely our 
artuous affections from oui selfish i nes. Just as pleasure 
ind pain are ultimate grounds of action, and no reason can 
*1*3 given why we should seek the former and avoid the 
latter, except that it is the constitution of our nature that 
we should do so, so we are conscious that the words right 
and wrong express ultimate intelligible motives, that these 
motives are genetically different from the others, that they ai« 
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of a lugher order, and that they cany -with them a sense ol 
obligation. Any scheme of morals that omits these faets 
fails to give an accurate and adequate description of the 
states of feeling which consciousness reveals. The con 
sciences of men in every age would have echoed the asseiiioT. 
of Cicero that to sacrifice pleasure with a view of obtaining 
any form or modification of pleasure in return, no more 
answers to our idea of virtue, than to lend mone^ at interest 
to our idea of charity. The conception of pure disinterested¬ 
ness is presupposed in our estimates of virtue. It is the 
root of all the emotions with which we contemplate acts of 
heroism. We feel that man is capable of pursuing what he 
believes to be right although pain and disaster and mental 
suffering and an early death he the consequence, and although 
no prospect of future reward lighten upon his tomb. This 
is the highest prerogative of our being, the point of contact 
between the human natuie and the divine. 

In addition to the direct arguments in its support, the 
utilitarian school owes much of its influence to some very 
powerful moral and intellectual predispositioiis in its &vour— 
the first, which we shall hereafter examine, consisting of the 
tendency manifested in ceiiaiu conditions of society towards 
the qualities it is most calculated to produce, and the second 
of the almost irresistible attraction which uniiy and precision 
exercise on many minds. It was this desire to simplify 
human nature, by reducing its various faculties and com¬ 
plex operations to a single principle or process, that gave its 
great popularity to the sensational school of the last century. 
It led most metaphysicians of that school to deny the duality 
of human nature. It led Bonnet and Condillac to propose 
an animated statue, endowed with the five senses as channels 
of ideas, and with faculties exclusively employed iu trans¬ 
forming the products of sensation, as a perfect representative 
of humanity. It led Helv 6 tius to assert that the oiigiiiiiJ 
faculties of all men were precisely the same, all the difference 
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between what we call genius and wbat we call stupidity 
arising froni differences of circumstances, and all the difference 
between men and animals arising mainly from the stnicture 
of the human hand In morals, theories of unification are 
peculiarly plausible, and T thinh peculiarly dangerous, be- 
ca\ise, owing to the interaction of our moral sentiments, and 
r.bf' many transfoimationa that each can undergo, there ai'e 
f^w affections that might not under some conceivable circum¬ 
stances become the parents of every other When TTobl>es, 
in the name of the philosophy of self-interest, contended that 
‘ Pity is but the imagination of future calamity to ourselves, 
produced by the sense of another man’s calamity; ’ ^ when 
Hutcheson, in the name of the philosophy of benevolence, 
argued that the vice of intemperance is that it impels us to 
violence towards others, and weakens our capacity for doing 
them good; ® when other moralists defending the excellence 
of our nature maintained that compassion is so emphatically 
the highest of our pleasures that a desire of gratifying it is 
the cause of our acts of barbarity;^ each of these theories, 


* On Swrian Natwre, chap fa: 

§ 10 . 

* Enquiry concerning Good and 
Evil 

* This theory is noticed by 
Hutcheson, and a -writer in the 
S^tator (Ko 436 ) suggests that 
It may explain the attraction of 
prize-figlits. The case of the plear 
sure derived from fictitious sorrow 
is a distinct question, and has been 
admirably treated in Lord Karnes* 
Ernai/b mi Morality. Bishop Butler 
notices {Second Sermon on Compa^- 
sioi^\ that it is possible for the 
very intensity of a feeling of com¬ 
passion to divert men from charily 
by making them ‘ industriously turn 
away from the miserable, * and it 
is well known that Goethe, on 
account of this very susceptibility, 


made it one of the rules of his life 
to avoid everything that could sug¬ 
gest painful ideas Hobbes makes 
the following very characteristic 
comments on some famous lines of 
Lucretius * * Prom what passion 
proceedeth it that men take plea¬ 
sure to behold from the shore the 
danger of those that are at sea in 
a tempest oi in fight, or from a saf« 
castle to behold two armies chaige 
one another in the field? It is 
eertiinly m the whole sum joy, 
else men would never flock to such 
a spectacle Nevertheless, there 
is both loy and grief, for as there 
IS novelty and remembrance of our 
own security present, which is de¬ 
light, so there is also pity which 
is grief But the debght is so far 
predominant that men usually aT€ 
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es.tcavagaat as it is, contains a germ of tuidoabted psycho¬ 
logical tnitL.. It is true that a mind intensely apprehensiTu 
of future calamities would on that account receiTe a shock at 
tlie sight of the calamities of others. It is true that a veiy 
keen and absorbing sentiment of benevolence would be in 
itself sufficient to divert men from any habit that impaired 
their power of gratijfying it. It is true that compassion in¬ 
volves a certain amount of pleasure, and conceivable that 
this pleasure might be so intensified that we might seek it 
by a crime. The error in these theories is not that they 
exaggerate the possible efficacy of the motives, but that 
th^ exaggerate their actual intensity in human nature and 
describe falsely the process by which the results they seek to 
explain have been arrived at. The function of observation 
in moral philosophy is not simply to attest the moral senti¬ 
ments we possess, leaving it to the reason to determine 
deductively how they may have been formed; it is rather to 
follow them through all the stages of their formation. 

And here I may observe that the term inductive, like 
most others that are employed in moral philosophy, may give 


content in such a case to be spec¬ 
tators of the misery of their 
friends.* (On Buz/tan Natirre, eh be. 
§ 19.) Good Chxistid.ns, according 
to some theologians, are expected 
to enjoy this pleasure in great 
perfection in heaven. ‘We may 
believe in the next 'world also the 
goodness as weE as the happine-ss 
of the blest -vrill be confirmed and 
advanced by reflections naturally 
arising firom the view of the misery 
'Which some s hall undergo, which 
teems to he a good reason for the 
creation of those beings who shall 
be finally miserable, and for the 
continuation of ffiem in their nu- 
Mcahle existence .... though in 
one respect the view of the misery 

7 


which the damned undergo might 
seem to detract from the happiness 
of the blessed through pity and 
conmnseration, yet under another, 
a nearer and much more affecting 
consideration, viz that all this is 
the miseiy they themselves were 
often exposed to and in danger of 
iuenrring, why may not the sense 
of their own escape so far overcome 
the sense of anotheFs min as quite 
to extinguish the pain that usually 
attends the idea of it. and e-veu 
render it productive of some rea^ 
happiness? To this purpose, Lu 
cretins’ Suave Tnari^ etc. (Latu^ 4 
notes to his Translatvm of King'i 
Origin of Evdt pp. 477, 479.) 
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rifje to serious misconception, tt is properiy applied to tliosi 
moralists who, disbelieving tbe existence of any moral sense 
or fitculty revealing to us what is right and wrong, maintaiL 
that the origin of those ideas is simply oui* experience of the 
tendency of different lines of conduct to promote or impair 
true happiness. It appears, however, to be sometimes una 
gined that inductive moralists alone think that it is by in 
duction or experience that we ought to ascertain what is th* 
origin of our moral ideas. But this I conceive to be a com 
plete mistake. The basis of morals is a distinct question from 
the basis of theories of morals. Those who maintain thr 
existence of a moral faculty do not, as is sometimes said, 
assume this proposition as a first principle of their arguments, 
but they arrive at it by a process of induction quite as severe 
as any that can he employed by theii* opponents * They ex- 
amiue, analyse, and classify their existing moral feelings, 
ascertain in what respects those feelings agree with or differ 
from others, trace them through their various phases, and 
only assign them to a special faculty when they think they 
have shown them to he incapable of resolution, and gene- 
rically different fix>m all others.* 


^ See e g. Rei^s Essays on the 
Active Powers, essay iii. ch. t. 

* The error I have traced in 
this paragraph mil be found run¬ 
ning through a great part of what 
Mr Buckle has written upon 
morals—think the weakest por¬ 
tion of his great work. See, for 
example, an elaborate confusion on 
the subject. History of dvUisatum, 
vol. ii, p. 429, Iifir Buckle main¬ 
tains that all the philosophers of 
what is commonly called ‘ the 
Scotch school * (a school founded by 
the Irishman Hutcheson, and to 
which Hume does^ not belong), 
were incapable of indnctive rea- 
•oni^g, because they maintained 


the existence of a moral sense oi 
faculty, or of first principles, inca¬ 
pable of resolution; and he enters 
into a learned enquiry into the 
causes which made it impossible 
for Scotch writers to pursue or 
appreciate the inductive method 
It is curious to contrast this view 
with the language of one, who, 
whatever may be the value of his 
original spee^tions is, I conceive, 
among the very ablest pliilosophic,il 
critics of the present century. 
‘Ijes philosophes ecc isais adop- 
t&rent les proc^dds que Bacon avail 
recommande d’appliquer a T^tude 
du monde physique, et les trans 
port&rent dans I'^tude dn znonds 
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This sepalation is all tnat is meant by a moral faciilU 
are apfc to regard the tei-m as implying a distinct and 
well defined organ, bearing to the mind the same kind of 
dilation as a limb to the body. But of the existence of such 
organs, and of the propriety of such material imageij^ we 
linow nothing. Perceiving m ourselves a will, and a croT\ d 
of intellectual and emotional phenomena that seem wholly 
iiflferent from the properties of matter, we infer the existence 
of an immaterial substance which wills, thinks, and feels, and 
can classify its own operations with considerable precision. 
Ths term faculty is simply an expression of classification. 
If we say that the moral faculty differs firom the aesthetic 
faculty, we can only mean that the mind forms certain judg¬ 
ments of moral excellence, and also certain judgments of 
beauty, and that these two mental processes are clearly dis¬ 
tinct. To ask to what part of our nature moral perceptiouF 
should be attributed, is only to ask to what traia of mental 
phenomena they bear the closest resemblance. 

If this simple, but often n^lected, consideration be borne 


moral. Hs flrent voir quo rindue 
tion baconienne, c’est-4-dire. Tin 
duction prw4d4e d'une observation 
scrupnlense dcs phenom&nes, est en 
philosophie comme en physique la 
senle methode legitime. CV&t tin 
de leurs titres les plus honorables 
d’avoir insiste sur cette demonstra¬ 
tion, et d’avoir en meme temps 
joint I’eiemple an pr^cepte. . . . 
H ecJtvr.d quo le zfele des philo- 
.>Dphes 4cossAi«! en faveup do la m6- 
thode d’observation leur a presque 
fait depasser le bnt. Hs ont 
mdine a renfermer la psyehologie 
dans Li description mmutieube et 
contmuelle de ph^nomenes de f fl.ine 
«ans r6fl6chir tissez que cette de¬ 
scription doit faire place a Tinduc- 
tion et au raisonnement deduetif, 
ct quVne philosophie qui se bome- 


rait a ^observation serait aossi 
sterile que celle qui s'amuserait a 
construire des hypotheses sans 
avoir prealablement observe.’— 
Gonsin, Hist de la Philos. Morale 
au xviii®* Sifecle, Tome 4, p. 14-16. 
Dugald Stewart had said much the 
same thing, bnt he was a Scotch 
m.m, and therefore, according to 
Mr. Buckle (Hist, of Civ ii. pp 
485-86), incapable of tmderstand- 
ing what induction was I may 
add that one of the principal objec 
tions M. Cousin makes against 
Locke is, that he investigated the 
origin of our ideas before analysing 
minntely their nature, and the pro 
pricty of this method is one of the 
points on which Mr. MiU {Exani- 
nahon of Sir W. HamiUon) is 9$ 
issue with M. Cousin. 
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riae to serious misconception. It is properly applied xo those 
moralists who, disbelicTing the existence of any moral sense 
or faculty revealing to us what is right and wrong, maintain 
that the origin of those ideas is simply our experience of the 
tendency of diff^ent lines of conduct to promote or impair 
tiue happiness. It appears, however, to be sometimes ima 
gined that inductive moralists alone think that it is by in 
duction or e2q)erience that we ought to ascertain what is tb< 
origin of our moral ideas. But this T conceive to be a com 
plete mistake. The basis of morals is a distinct question from 
xhe basis of theories of morals. Those who maintain the 
existence of a moral faculty do not, as is sometimes said, 
assume this proposition as a first prindple of their arguments, 
but they arrive at it by a process of induction quite as severe 
as any that can be employed by theii* opponents ’ They ex¬ 
amine, analyse, and classify their existing moral feelings, 
ascertain in what respects those feelings agree with or differ 
liom others, trace them through their various phases, and 
only assig n them to a special faculty when they think they 
have shown them to be incapable of resolution, and gene- 
rically dif^ent &om all others.^ 


* See e g. Bet^s Essays on the 
Active Pow&rs, essay iii. ch. v. 

*The error I have traced m 
this paragraph will be found run- 
ning through a great part of what 
Mr Buckle has written upon 
morals—think the weakest por¬ 
tion of his great work. See, fox 
example, an elaboiate confusion on 
the subject. History of dvilisafion, 
Tol. ii. p. 429. Mr. Buckle main¬ 
tains that all the philosophers of 
what is commonly called * the 
Scotch school * (a school founded by 
the Inshman Hutcheson, and to 
which Hume does not belong), 
were incapable of inductive rea- 
■oniiig', because they maintained 


the existence of a moral sense oi 
faculty, or of first principles, inca¬ 
pable of resolution; and he enters 
mto a learned enquiry into the 
causes which made it impossible 
for Scotch writoTB to pursue or 
appreciate the inductive method 
It 18 curious to contrast this view 
with tlie language of one. who, 
whatever may be the value of his 
original speculations, is, I conceive, 
among the very ablest pliilusopbical 
critics of the present century. 
‘Les philosophes ecc «sais adop- 
t^rent les proc£d4s que Bacon avait 
recommande d’appliquer k V4tude 
du monde physique, et les trans 
portirent dans T^tude du xPond« 
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This separadon is all that is meant by a moral faculty 
W"e are apt to legard the teim as implying a distincrfc and 
well defined organ, bearing to the mind the same kind of 
r(3lation as a limb to the body. But of the existence of such 
organs, and of the propriety of such material imager 3 % we 
know nothing Perceiving in oui'selves a will, and a crov-d 
>f intellectual and emotional phenomena that seem wholly 
different from the properties of matter, we infer the existence 
of an immaterial substance which wills, thinks, and feels, and 
can classify its own operations with considerable precision. 
Th3 term faculty is simply an expression of classification. 
If we say that the moral faculty differs from the aesthetic 
facully, we can only mean that the mind forms certain judg¬ 
ments of moral excellence, and also certain judgments of 
beauty, and that these two mental processes are clearly dis¬ 
tinct. To ask to what part of oim nature moral perceptions 
should be attributed, is only to ask to what train of mental 
phenomena they bear the closest resemblance. 

If this simple, but often neglected, consideration be borne 


moral. Us firent voir quo rindue 
tion baconietine, c’est-a-dire. I’m 
duction pree6d4e dune observation 
scrupuleuse des pbenom^nes, est en 
philosophie comme en physique la 
seule methode legitime. C’est un 
de leurs titres les plus iionorables 
d’avoir insiste sur cette demonstra¬ 
tion, et d’avoir en m6me temps 
joint I’exemple au pr4eepte. . . . 
H est vrai quo le ^le des philo- 
.►Dphes 4cossAi<! en faveur de la m^ 
thode d’ohservation leur a presque 
fait d^passer le but. Hs out 
incline a renfermer la psychologie 
dans la description mmutieuse et 
eontinuelle de ph&iomenes de TAme 
sans r6fl6chir assez que cette de¬ 
scription doit faire place a I’induc- 
tion et au raisonnement deductif, 
et qa’une philosophie qui se bome- 


rait a I’observation serait aossi 
sterile que celle qui s amuserait a 
construire des hypoth&ses sans 
avoir prealablement observe.’— 
Cousin, Hist de la Philos. Morale 
au xviii“* SiMe, Tome 4, p 14-16. 
Dugald Stewart had said much the 
same thing, but he was a Scotch 
man, and therefore, according to 
Mr. Buckle (Hist, of Civ li. pp. 
485-86), incapable of understand¬ 
ing what induction was I may 
add that one of the principal objec 
tions M Cousin makes against 
Locke is, that he investigate the 
origin of our ideas before analysing 
minutely their nature, and the pro 
pricty of this method is one of the 
points on which Mr. MjU (Exont- 
nation of Sir W. Hamilton) is at 
issue with M. Cousin. 
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in mind, the apparent discordance of int\iitive moralists will 
appear less profound than might -it first sight be supposed, 
for each section inezcly elucidates some one characteiistic ol 
moral judgments. Thus Butler insists upon the sense of obli¬ 
gation that is involved in them, contends that this separates 
them from all other sentiments, and assigns them in conse 
^[uence to a special faculty of supreme authority called con 
science. Adam Smith and many other writers were especi¬ 
ally struck by their sympathetic character. We are naturally 
attracted by bumanily, and repelled by cruelly, and this 
instinctive, unreasoning sentiment constitutes, accoiding to 
these moralists, the difference between right and wrong. 
Oudwoith, however, the English precursor of Kant, had al¬ 
ready anticipated, and later metaphysicians have more fully 
exhibited, the inadequacy of such an analysis. Justice, huma¬ 
nity, veracity, and kindred virtues not merely have the power 
of attracting us, we have also an intellectual perception that 
they are essentially and immutably good, that their nature 
does not depend upon, and is not relative to, our constitutions, 
that it is impossible and inconceivable they should ever be 
vices, and their opposites, virtues. Tliey are, therefore, it is 
said, intuitions of the reason. Clarke, developing the same 
rational school, and following in the steps of those moralists 
who legard our nature as a hierarchy of powers or Unities, 
with different degrees of dignity, and an appropriate order of 
supremacy and subordination, maintained that virtue con¬ 
sisted in harmony with the nature of things. Wollaston 
endea-^oured to reduce it to truth, and Hutcheson to benevo¬ 
lence, which he maintained is recognised and approved by 
what his respec:; for thc^ philosophy of Locke induced him to 
call ‘ a moial sense,’ but what Shaftesbury bad r^^ded as 
a moral ‘ taste.* The pleasure attending the gratificatioiiL of 
this taste, according to \phaftesbuiy and Henry More, is the 
motive to vii'tue. Tlie 'doctrine of a moral sense or faculty 
was the basis of the ethics, of Eeid Hume maintained that 
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chr peculiar quality of virtue is its utility, but that oui 
alTexjtions axe purely disiiiteiested, and that we arrive at 
our knowledge of what is virtuous by a moral sense implanted 
in our nature, which leads us instinctively to approve of all 
%cts that are beneficial to others Expanding a pregnant 
hint which had been thrown out by Butler, he laid the form 
dation for a union of the schools of Clarke and Shaftesbury 
by urging that our moral decisions are not simple, but com 
plex, containing both a judgment of the reason, and an emtv 
tion of the heart. This fact has been elucidated still further 
by later writers, who have observed that these two elements 
apply in varying degrees to different kinds of virtue. Accord¬ 
ing to Ijord Karnes, oim intellectual perception of right and 
wrong applies most strictly to virtues like justice or veracity, 
which are of what is called ‘ perfect obligation,' or, in other 
words, are of such a nature, that their violation is a distinct 
crime, while the emotion of attraction or affection is shown 
most strongly towards virtues of imperfect obligation, like 
benevolence or charity. Like Hutcheson and Shaftesbury, 
Lord Karnes notices the analogies between our moral and 
sBsthetical judgments. 

These last analogies open out a region of thought 
widely different from that we have been traversing The 
close connection between the good and the beautiful has been 
always felt, so much so, that both were in Greek expressed 
by the same word, and in the philosophy of Plato, moral 
beauty was regarded as the archetype of which all viable 
beauty is only the shadow or the image. We all feel that 
there is a stri 3 t propriety in the term moral beauty. We feel 
that there are different forms of beauty which have a natural 
correspondence to different moral qualities, and much of the 
charm of poetry and eloquence rests upon this harmony. 
We feel that we have a direct, immediate, iutuitive percep 
idon that some objects, such as the sky above us, are beauti- 
ftil, that this perception of fceauty is totally different, and 
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could not possibly be derived, from a perception of tbeii 
utility, and that it beai-s a veiy striking lesemblance to 
the instantaneous and unreasoning admiration elicited by a 
generous or heioic action. We perceive too, if we exanainf 
with care the operations of our own mind, that an sesthetica^ 
judgment includes an intuition or intellectual perception^ 
and an emotion of attraction or admiration, very similar to 
those which compose a moral judgment. The very idea of 
beauty again implies that it should be admired, as the idea 
of happiuess implies that it should be desired, and the idea of 
duty that it should be performed There is also a striking 
correspondence between the degree and kind of uniformity 
we can in each case discover. That there is a difference 
between right and wrong, and between beauty and ugliness, 
are both propositions which are imiveisally felt That right 
is better than wrong, and beauty than ugliness, are equally 
unquestioned When we go fiirthei, and attempt to define 
the natuie of these qualities, we aie met indeed by great 
diversities of detail, but by a far larger amount of substantial 
unity. Poems like the Iliad or the Psalms, springing in the 
most dissimilar quarters, have commanded the admiration of 
men, through all the changes of some 3,000 years The chaim 
of music, the harmony of the female countenance, the majesty 
of the stariy sky, of the ocean or of the mountain, the gentler 
beauties of the murmuring stream or of the twilight shades, 
were felt, as they are felt now, when the imagination of the 
infant world first embodied itself in written words. And 
in the same way types of heroism, and of virtue, descending 
from the remotest ages, command the admiration of man¬ 
kind. We can sympathise with the emotions of praise or 
blame revealed in the earliest historians, and the most andent 
Qioralists strike a responsive chord in every heart. The 
broad lines remain unchanged. No one ever contended that 
justice was a vice oi mjustice a virtue; or that a summer 
sunset w^as a repulsive object, oi that the sores upon a huiuar 
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oody were heautifa]. Always, too, the objects of aestheticai 
Admiration were divided into two great classes, the sublime 
and the beautiful, which in ethics have their manifi^t counter¬ 
parts in the heroic and the amiable. 

If, again, we examine the undoubted divei-sities that exist 
in judgments of virtue and of beauty, we soon discover thai 
in each case a large proportioit of them are to be ascribed hi 
the different degrees of civilisation. The moral standard 
changes within ceitain limits, and according to a regular 
process with the evolutions of society. There are virtues 
very highly estimated in a rude civilisation which sink into 
comparative insignificance in an organised society, while con¬ 
versely, virtues that were deemed secondary in the first be¬ 
come primary in the other. There are even virtues that it 
is impossible foi any but highly culiivated minds to recog¬ 
nise, Questions of virtue and vice, such as the difference 
between humanity and barbarity, or between temperance and 
intemperance, are sometimes merely ^uu^^tions of d^'ee, and 
the standard at one stage of civilisation may be much higher 
than at another. J ust in ike same way a steady modification 
of tastes, while a recognition of the broad features of beauty 
remains unchanged, accompanies advancing civilisation. The 
preference of gaudy to subdued tints, of colour to form, of a 
florid to a chaste style, of convulsive attitudes, gigantic 
figures, and strong emotions, may be looked for with con¬ 
siderable confidence in an uninstructed people. The refining 
influence of cultivation is in no sphere more remarkable than 
ui the canons of taste it produces, and there are few better 
measures of the civilisation of a people than the conceptions 
of beauty it forms, the type or ideal it endeavours to realise. 

Many diversities, however, both of moi-aJ and‘'sesthetical 
judgments, may be traced to accidental causes. Some one 
who is greatly admired, or who possesses great infiiience, is 
distinguished some peculiarity of appeaiance, oi introduces 
some peculiaiity of diess. He will soon find countlesi 
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imitators. Gi adnally the natural sense of beauty will be 
come vitiated; the eye and the taste will adjust themselves 
to a false and artificial standard, and men will at last judge 
according to it with the most absolute spontaneity. In the 
same way, if any accidental circumstance has elevated an 
indifferent action to peculiar honour, if a religious system 
enforces it as a virtue or brands it as a vice, the consciences 
of men will after a time accommodate themselves to the sen¬ 
tence, and an appeal to a wider than a local tribunal is 
necessajy to correct the error. Eveiy nation, again, from its 
peculiar circumstances and position, tends to some particular 
type, both of beauty and of virtue, and it naturally extols 
its national type beyond all others. The virtues of a small 
poor nation, living among barren mountains, suiTounded by 
powerful enemies, and maintaining its independence only by 
the most inflexible discipline, watchfulness, and courage, will 
be in some degree different from those of a rich people re¬ 
moved from all fear of invasion and placed in the centre of 
commerce. The former will look with a very lenient eye on 
acts of barbarity or treachery, which to the latter would 
appear unq)eakably horrible, and will value very highly 
certain virtues of discipline which the other wiU compara¬ 
tively neglect. So, too, the conceptions of beauty formed by 
a nation of n^oes will be different from those formed by a 
nation of whites; * the splendour of a tropical sky or the 
savage grandeur of a northern ocean, the aspect of great 
mountains or of wide plains, will not only supply nations writh 
present images of sublimity or beauty, but will also contri¬ 
bute to form their standard and affect their judgments 
Local customs or observances become so interwoven with 
our earliest recollections, that we at last regard them as es- 

' M. Oh. Comte, in his veiy which dif^rent nations have made 
earned Traitk de Ligislatton^ Kv. their own distinctive peculiarities 
ii. ch. iv, has made an extremely of colour and form the ideal ol 
cations collection of instances in heanly. 
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senfcially venerable, and even in the most trivial matters it 
requires a certain effort to dissolve the association. There 
was much wisdom as well as much wit in the picture of the 
novelist who described the English footman's contempt for 
the uniforms of the French, ‘ blue being altogether ridiculous 
for regimentals, except in the blue guards and artillery ; ’ 
tfud I suppose there are few Englishmen into whose firat 
confused impression of France there does not enter a half- 
instinctive feeling of repugnance caused by the ferocious 
appearance of a peasantry who are all dressed like bntchersJ 
It has been said ^ that ‘ the feelings of beauty, grandeur, 
and whatever else is comprehended under the name of taste, 
do not lead to action, but terminate in delightful contem 
plation, which constitutes the ^ential distinction between 
them and the moral sentiments to which in some points of 
view they may doubtless be likened.’ This position I con¬ 
ceive to be altogether untenable. Oui* SBsthetical judgment is 
of the nature of a preference. It leads us to prefer one class 
of objects to another, and whenever other things are equal, 
becomes a ground for action. In choosing the persons with 
whom we live, the neighbourhood we inhabit, the objects 
that surround ns, we prefer that which is beautiful to that 
which is the reverse, and in eveiy case in which a choice be¬ 
tween beauly and deformity is in question, and no counter¬ 
acting motive intervenes, we choose the former, and avoid 
the latter. There are no doubt innumerable events in life in 
which tliia question does not arise, but there are also very 
many in which we are not called upon to make a moral 
j’\dgment. We say a man is actuated by strong moral prin- 
aple who chooses according to its dictates in eveiy case 
involving a moral judgment that comes naturally before bim, 


> ‘ How particularly fine the sound that pafe ^ou in mind oi 
liard theta is inonrEnglish termi- nothinq hut a loathsome toad* — 
nations, as mthatgrand word death, Coleridges Table Talk, p. 181. 
tbr which the Germans gnttnn&e a * Mackintosh, Dissert, p. 238. 
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laJ who in ohoclicnce to its impolse pursues special coiu’sek 
of action Corrosponding propositions may be maintain eel 
with pel feet tiiith fonceming oiu: sense of beauty. In pro 
portion to itb stiength does it guide our course in ordmaiy 
life, and deteiinine our peculiar pursuits Wc may mdoed 
sacrifice our sense of mateiial beauty to considerations of 
utility witli much more alacrity than our sense of moial 
beauty ; we may consent to build a shapeless house sooner 
than to commit a dishonoui*ahle action, but we cannot volun¬ 
tarily choose that which is simply defoimed, rather than that 
which is beautiful, without a ceitain feeling of pain, and a 
pain of this kind, according to the school of Hartley, is the 
precL‘-e definition of conscience Hor is it at all difiS^cult to 
conceive men with a sense of beauty so strong that they 
would die rather than outrage it. 

Oonsideiingall tJiese things, it is not surprising ihat many 
moralists should have regarded moral excellence as simply 
the highest form of beauty, and moral cultivation as the 
supreme refinement of taste. But although this manner of 
regarding it is, as I think, fai more plausible than the theoiy 
which I’esolves virtue into utility, although the Greek moral¬ 
ists and the school of Shaftesbury have abundantly proved 
that tliere is an extiemely close connection between these 
orders of ideas, there are two considerations which appear to 
show the inadequacy of this theoiy. We are clearly conscious 
of the propriety of applying the ejiithet ‘ beautiful * to virtues 
such as charity, reverence, or devotion, but we cannot apply 
ifc with the same propriety to duties of perfect obligation, 
such as veracity or integrity. The sense of beauty and the 
affection that follows it attach themselves rather to modes cf 
enthusiasm and feeling than to the course of simple duty 
which constitutes a merely truthful and upright man * Be¬ 
sides this, as the Stoics and Butler have shown, the position 

* Jjorcl Karnes’ JEbsai/a mi Morahtff (I st edition)^ pp. d5-56. 
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cojQscitnce in onr nature is wliolly unique, and cleai*]^ 
separates morals from a study of the beautiful. While each 
of our senses or appetites has a restricted sphere of operation, 
it is the function of conscience to survey the whole constitii- 
tioD of our being, and assign limits to the gratification of all 
our various passions and desires. Differing not in degree, 
but in kind from the other principles of our nature, we feel 
chat a course of conduct which is opposed to it may he intel¬ 
ligibly described as unnatural, even wben in accordance with 
our most natural appetites, for to conscience is assigned the 
prerogative of both judging and restraining them all. Its 
power may be insignificant, but its title is undisputed, and 
* if it bad might as it has right, it would govern the world.’^ 
It is this faculty, distinct from, and superior to, all appetites, 
passions, and tastes, that makes virtue the supreme law of 
life, and adds an imperative character to the feeling of attrac¬ 
tion it inspires. It is this which was described by Cicero as 
the God ruling within us ' by the Stoics as the sovereignty 
of reason; by St. Paul as the law of nature; by Butler as the 
supremacy of conscience. 

The distinction of different parts of our nature, as higher 
or lower, which appears in the forgoing reasoning, and 
which occupies so important a place in the intuitive system 
of morals, is one that can only be defended by the way of 
illustrations, A writer can only select cases in which such 
distinctious seem most apparent, and leave them to the 
feeUngs of his reader. A few examples will, I hope, be suffi¬ 
cient to show that even in our pleasures, we are not simply 
determined by the amount of enjoyment, but that there is a 
difference of kind, which may be reasonably described by the 
epithets, higher or lower. 

If we suppose a beLog from another sphere, who derived 
his conceptions from a purely rational process, without the 


* See Butler’s Three Sermoiie on Bu7nan Natvre, and the preface 
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inteiveiitioix of the senses, to descend to onr world, and fco 
enquire into tte principles of hnman nature, I imagine there 
are few points that would strike him as more anomalous, oj* 
which he would be moie absolutely unable to realise, than 
fcIxS different estimates in which men hold the ple&durea 
derived from the two senses of tasting and hearing. Under 
the first is compiised the enjoyment resulting from the action 
of certain kinds of food upon the palate. Under the second 
the charm of music. Each of these forms of pleasure is 
natural, each can be greatly heightened by cultivation, in 
each case the pleasure may be vivid, but is very transient, 
and in neither case do evil consequences necessarily ensue. 
Yet with so many undoubted points of resemblance, when 
we turn to the actual world, we find the difference between 
these two orders of pleasure of such a nature, that a com¬ 
parison. seems absolutely ludicrous. In what then does this 
difference consist? Uot, surely, in the greater intensity of 
the enjoyment derived from music, for in many cases this 
superiority does not exist;. ^ We are all conscious that in oui 
comparison of these pleasures, there is an element distinct 
from any consideration of their intensity, duration, or con¬ 
sequences. We naturally attach a faint notion of shame to 
the one, while we as natui-aily glory in the other. A very 
keen sense of the pleasures of the palate is looked upon as in 
a ceitain degree discreditable A man will hardly boast 
chat he is very fond of eating, but he has no hesitation ui 
acknowledging that he is very fond of music. The first 

* Speaking of the animated consequent les Ini fait gotter a\ ec 
itatne which he regarded as a re- plus de vivacity. La faim pourra 
presentativeofman, Condillac says, la rondre malheureuse, mais dis 
‘Le gout pent ordinairement con- qn’elle aura remarqu^ les sensations 
tribner plus que I'odorat a son propres a I’apaiser, elle y d^termi- 
bonhenr et a son malhenr . . H nera davantage son attention, les 
y contribne mSme encore plus qne d&irera avec plus de violence et en 
les sons harmonienz, parce qne le jomra avcc pins de d^lire.*— Traitk 
besom de nonrrture Ini rend les dss Sensations, 1” partie, ch. x. 
lavenrs pins neeessaires, et par 
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taste lowers, and the second devates him in his own eyes, 
ind in those of his neighbours. 

Again, let a man of cheerful disposition, and of a cultivated 
but not very fastidious taste, observe bis own emotions at J 
the countenances of those :u*ound him during the represen 
tation of a clever tragedy and of a clever farce, and it it* 
probable that he will come to the conclusion that his enjoy 
ment in the latter case has been both more unmingled and 
more intense than in the former. He has felt no lassitude, 
he has not endured the amount of pain that necessarily ac¬ 
companies the pleasure of pathos, he has experienced a vivid, 
absorbing pleasure, and he has traced similar emotions in 
the violent demonstrations of his neighbours. Yet he will 
readily admit that the pleasure derived from the tragedy is of 
a higher order than tliat derived from the farce. Sometimes 
he will find himself hesitatrng which of the t>o he will 
choose. The love of mere enjoyment leads him to the one. 
A sense of its nobler chaiacter inclines him to the other. 

A similar distinction may be observed in other depart¬ 
ments. Except in the relation of the sexes, it is probable 
that a more intense pleasure is usually obtained from the 
grotesque and the eccentric, than from the perfections of 
beauty. The pleasure derived from beauty is not violent in 
its nature, and it is in most cases peculiarly mixed with 
melancholy. The feelings of a man who is deeply moved by 
a lovely landscape are rarely those of extreme elation. A 
shade of melancholy steals over his mind. His eyes fill with 
tears. A vague and unsatisfied longiug fills his soul. Yet, 
troubled and broken as is this form of enjoyment, few persons 
would hesitate to pronounce it of a higher kind than any 
that can be derived from the exhibitions of oddity. 

If pleasures were the sole objects of our pursuit, and if 
fcheir excellence were measured only by the quantity of enjoy¬ 
ment they afford, nothing could appear more obvious than 
that the man would be esteemed most wise who attained 
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his object at least cost. Yet the whole course of ci^ilisatior 
IS in a precisely opposite direction. A child derires the 
keenest and most exquisite enjoyment from the simplest 
objects. A flower, a doll, a rude game, the least a-^tistic 
tale, is sufficient to enchant it. An uneducated peasant is 
- enraptured with the wildest story and the coarsest wit. In¬ 
creased cultivation almost always produces a fastidiousness 
which renders necessary the increased elaboration of our 
pleasures. We attach a certain discredit to a man who has 
retained those of childhood. The very fact of our deriving 
pleasure fix)m ceiiaan amusements creates a kind of humilia¬ 
tion, for we feel that they are not in hannony with the 
nobility of our nature.' 

Our judgments of societies resemble in this respect our 
judgments of individuals Few persons, I think, who have 
compared the modes of popular life in stagnant and unde¬ 
veloped countries like Spain with those in the gi*eat centres 
of industrial civilisation, will venture to pronounce with any 
confidence that the quantum or average of actual realised 
eiyoyment is greater in the civilised than in the semi-civilised 
society. An undeveloped nature is by no means necessarily 
an unhappy nature, and although we possess no accurate 
gauge of happiness, we may, at least, be certain that its 
degrees do not coincide with the degrees of prosperity. The 
bastes and habits of men in a backward society accommodate 
themselves to the narrow circle of a few pleasures, and pro- 

* This 18 one of the fevonrite de ses misferes effectives. . D’on 
honghts of Pascal, who, however, vient qne cet homme, qui a perdu 
n his usual &8hion dwells upon it depuis peu son fils unique, et qui, 
In a somewhat morhid and exagge- accable de proems et de querelle&. 
rated strain. * CTestunebien grande itait ce matin si trouble, n’y pense 
mis&re qne de ponvoir prendre plnsmaintenant? Ne vous en4ton- 
plaisir & des choses si basses et si nez pas; il est tout oceupe a vuix 
jnepnsdbles... rhomme est encore par on pas&era nn cirf qne 
pins a plaindre de ce qnil pent se chiens poursnivent . . . C*est una 
divertir a ces choses si frivoles et joie de malade et de firen^tiqiiB/— 
p basses, qne de ce qu’il s’afflige Pensees (Mis&re de Thomme). 
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bably find in these as complete satisfaxjtion as more civilised 
meD in a wider range; and if there is in the first condition 
somewhat mo^e of the weariness of monotony, there is in the 
second much more of the anxiety of discontent. The s^ipe 
'ioriiy of a highly civilised man lies chiefly in the fact thal 
he belongs to a higher order of being, for he has approached 
more nearly to the end of his existence, and has called into 
action a larger number of his capacities. And this is in itself 
an end. Even if, as is not improbable, the lower animals 
are happier than man,* and semi-barbarians than civilised 
men, still it is better to be a man than a brute, better to be 
bom amid the fierce straggles of civilisation than in some 
stranded nation apart from all the flow of enterprise and 
knowledge. Even in that material civilisation which utili¬ 
tarianism delights to glorify, there is an element which the 
philosophy of mere enjoyment cannot explain. 

Again, if we ask the reason of the vast and indisputable 
superiority which the general voice of mankind gives to 
mental pleasures, considered as pleasures, over physical ones, 
we shall find, I think, no adequate or satisfactory answer on 
the supposition that pleasures owe all their value to the 
quantity of enjoyment they afibrd. The former, it is truly 
said, are more varied and more prolonged than the latter 
but on the other hand, they are attained with more effort, 
and they are diffused over a far narrower circle. No one 
who compares the class of men who derive their pleasure 
?hiefly from field sports or other forms of physical enjoyment 
jvith those who derive their pleasure from the highest in¬ 
tellectual sources; no one who compares the period of 
lx)yhood when enjoyments are chiefly animal with early 


^ Qnse singola impxoTiclaxn 
Kkoridlitatem involyunt, solmn ut 
Inter ista certum sit, nihil esse 
eerti, nee miserius quidquam ho- 
mine, ant superbius Cseten^ 
quippe animaDtiiim sola ^cttu» cura 


est, in qno sponte naturae benigni 
tas suffcit. uno qmdem vel prae 
ferenda cunctis bonis, quod dft 
gloria, de pecunia, ambitiono, sn 
perque de morte, non eogitant.^— 
Flin. JEKst. Nat. ii. 5. 
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manhood when they are chiefly intellectual, will be able tc 
discover in the different levels of happiness any justification 
of the great interval the world places between these plea¬ 
sures. No painter or novelist, who wished to depict an ideal 
of perfect happiness, would seek it in a profound student. 
Without entering into any doubtful questions concerning the 
relations of the body to all mental states, it may be main¬ 
tained that bodily conditions have in general more influence 
upon our enjoyment than mental ones. The happiness of the 
great majority of men is far more affected by health and by 
temperament,* resulting from physical condition*, which 
again physical enjoyments are often calculated to produce, 
than by any mental or moral causes, and acute physical 
sufferings paralyse all the energies of our nature to a greater 
extent than any mental distress. It is probable that the 
American inventor of the first anaBsthetic has done more for 
the real happiness of mankind than all the moral philo¬ 
sophers from Socrates to Mill. Moral causes may teach men 
patience, and the endurance of felt suffering, or may even 
alleviate its pangs, but there are temperaments due to phy- 

’ P^ey, in his very ingenions, dent of any particular outward §ra- 
.ind in some respects admirable, tification, . . . This is an enjoy- 
chapter on happiness tries to prove ment which the Deity has annexed 
the inferiority of animal pleasures, to life, and probably constitutes in 
by showing the short time their a great measure the happiness of 
enjoyment actually lasts, the ex- infants and brutes . . . of oysters, 
tent to which they are dulled by periwinkles, and the like; for 
repetition, and the cases in which which 1 have sometimes been at a 
they incapacitate men for other loss to find out amusement ’ On 
pleasures. But this calculation the test of happiness he very fairly 
omits the influence of some animal says, ^ All that can be said is that 
enjoyments upon health and tern- there remains a presumption in 
perament. The feet, however, favour of those conditions of life in 
that health, which is a condition which men generally appear most 
ot body, is the chief source of cheerful and contented; for though 
happiness, PaJey fully admits the apparent happiness of mankind 
* Health,’ he says, ‘ is the one thing be not always a true measure ol 
needful .... when we are in their real happiness, it Is the best 
perfect health and spirits, we feel measure we have.'— Moral FkHosa 
m ourselves a happiness indepen- ^hif, i. 6. 
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gical ca»ises firom wLick most si^jOTeriiigs glance almost unfelt. 
It is said that when an ancient was asked ‘ what use is 
philosophy?' he answered, ‘ it teaches men how to die/ and he 
verified his words by a noble death; but it has been proved 
on a thousand battle-fields, it has been proved on a thousand 
dcafiblds, it is proved through all the wide regions of Ohins. 
and India, that the dull and ani-mfll nature which feels Htth 
and realises fiiintly, can meet death with a calm that phi¬ 
losophy can barely rival. ^ The truth is, that the mental 
part of our nature is not r^arded as superior to the physical 
part, because it contributes most to our happiness. The 
superiority is of a different kind, and may be intelligibly 
expressed by the epithets higher and lower. 

And, once more, there is a class of pleasures resultrog 
from the gratification of our moral feelings which we na¬ 
turally place in the foremost rank. To the great majorily 
of mankind it will probably appear, in spite of the doctrine 
of Paley, that no multiple of the pleasure of eating pastry 
can be an equivalent to the pleasure derived jfrom a geuerous 
action. It is not that the lattfa: is so inconceivably intense. 
It is that it is of a higher order. 

This distraction of kind has been neglected or denied by 
most utilitarian writers, ^ and although an attempt has re- 


’ A 'writer 'who devoted a great 
part of his life to studying the 
deaths of men in different coun¬ 
tries, classes, and churches, and to 
collecting other physicians 

information on the subject, says: 
'Amesure qu’on s’tioigne des grands 
foyers de civilisaj^ion, qu’on se rap- 
proche des plaines et des mon- 
tagnes, le caract&re de la mort 
prend de plus en plus I’aspect 
eahne du cid par un beau cr4pus- 
cule du soir. . . . £n g^n&ral la 
mort s’accomplit d’une manifere 
d’autant plus simple et naturelle 
8 


qu*on est plus fibre des innombxa- 
bles liens de la civifisation.’ Lau 
vergne, De Vagonie de la Mortt 
tome i. pp. 131-132. 

* ‘I will omit mnch nsnal de¬ 
clamation npon the dignity and 
capacity of onr nature, the superi¬ 
ority of the soul to the body, of the 
rational to the animal part of our 
constitution, upon the worthiness, 
refinement, and ddicacy of some 
satisfactions, or the meanness, 
grossness, and sensnafity of others; 
because 1 hold that pleasures differ 
in nothing but in continuance and 
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sently been made to introduce it into the system, it apj)cai'a 
manifestly incompatible with its principle. Tf the reality oi 
the distinction be admitted, it shows that our wills are so fai 
fix>m tending necessarily to that which produces most enjoy 
ment that we have the power even in our pleasures of recoff 
nising a higher and a wholly different qualify, and of making 
that quality rather than enjoyment the object of our choice. 
If it be possible for a man in choosing between two pleasures 
deliberately to select as preferable, apart from all consideration 
of consequences, that which he is conscious gives least enjoy 


intensity.’—^Raley’s Moral Thdoso- 
fhy, bo^ i ch. vi. Bentliani ia 
like manner said, ‘Quantity of 
pleasure being equal, pushpin is as 
good as poetry,’ and he maintained 
that the yalue of a pleasure de> 
pends on—its (1) intensity, (2) 
duration, (3) certainty, (4) propin¬ 
quity, (o) purity, (6) fecundity, (7) 
extent [Sjprings of Attir^u) The 
recognition of the ‘purity* of a 
pleasure might soem to imply the 
distinction for which I have con¬ 
tended in the text, but this is not 
so The purity of a pleasure or 
pain, according to Bent ham, is ‘ the 
chance it has of not being follo'wed 
by sensations of the opposite kind 
that IS pain if it be a pleasure, 
pleasure if it be a pain.* - Morals 
and Legislation, i. § 8. Mr Buckle 
(Hist of CivUisation^'Tol.xi pp. 399 
-400) writes in a somewhat similar 
strain, but less unequivocally, for 
he admits that mental pleasures 
are ‘ more ennobling ’ than physical 
ones The older utilitarians, as far 
as 1 have observed, did not even 
advert to the question. This being 
the case it must have been a mat¬ 
ter of surprise as well as of grati- 
ftcation to most intuitive moralists 
to find Air Mill fully recognising 
the existence of different kinds of 


pleasure, and admitting that the 
superiority of the higher kinds 
does not spring from their being 
greater in amount.— JJtditarian- 
tsm^ pp 11-12 If it be meant by 
this that we have the power of 
recognising some pleasures as 
superior to others in kind, irre¬ 
spective of all consideration of 
their intensity, their cost and 
their consequences. I submit that 
the admission is completely incom¬ 
patible with the utilitarian theory, 
and that Mr Mill has only suc¬ 
ceeded in introduemg Stoieed ele¬ 
ments into his system by loosening 
its very foundation The impossi¬ 
bility of establishing an aristocracy 
of enjovments in which, apart from 
all considerations of consequences, 
some which give le*?s plea'^iire and 
are less widely diffused are re¬ 
garded as intrinsically superior to 
others which give more pleasure 
and are more general, without 
admitting into our estimate amoral 
elemen^ which onj,utilitaiidn prin¬ 
ciples is wholly illegitimate, has 
been powerfully sho%m since the 
first edirion of this hook by Pro¬ 
fessor Grote, in his Bkcam/aiatiotL 
of the Utditaria/n Philosophy^ chap 

tu. 
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ment Tx^cause he recognises in it a greater worthiness, oi 
elevation, it is ceitain that his conduct is either wholly irra 
tional, or that he is acting on a principle of judgment foi 
which ‘ the greatest happiness * philosophy is unable to 
^.cconnt. Consistently with that philosophy, the temia 
I ighei and lower «is applied to different parts of our nalc ue, 
lo different regions of thought or feeling, can have no other 
' leaning than that of productive of more or less enjoyment. 
l)ut if once we admit a diblinetion of quality as w'ell as a 
distinction of quantity in our estimate of pleasure, all is 
ciianged. It tlien apjvC .rs I(hnt that the different parts 
of our nature to which these pleasures refer, bear to each 
other a relation of another kind, which may be clearly and 
justly described )jy the terms higher and lower, and the 
assertion that our reason reveals to us intuitively and directly 
this hierai'chy of our lieing, is a fundamental position of the 
greatest schools of intuitive moralists. According to these 
writers, when we say that our moral and intellectual is 
buperior to our animal natm‘e, that the benevolent affections 
are superior to the selfish ones, that conscience has a legiti¬ 
mate supremacy over the other parts of our being; this 
language is not arbitrary, or fantastic, oi capiicious, because 
it is intelligible. When such a subordination is annomced, 
it corresponds with feelings we aU possess, fe-Us in with the 
natural course of our judgments, with our habitual and un- 
-itiidied language. 

The arguments that have been directed against the 
*,heoiy of natural moral perceptions are of two kinds, the 
fn st, which I have already noticed, being designed to show 
tliat all our moral judgments may be resolved into considem- 
tions of utility; the second resting upon the diversity of these 
j i idgments in different nations and stages of civilisation, which, 
it is said, is altogether inexplicable upon the supposition of a 
moral faculty. As these variatioiis form the great stumbling- 
hlock in the way of the doctrine T am maintaining, and as thej 
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eonstitute a very important part of the history of morals, 1 
shall malie no apology for noticing them in some detail. 

Tn the jSrst place, there are many cases in which diver¬ 
sities of moral judgment aiisr from causes that are nc: 
moral, but purely intellectual. Thus, for example, when 
theologians pronounced loans at interest contrary to the law 
(if nature and plainly extortionate, this error obviously arose 
tiom a felse notion of the uses of money. They believed 
that it was a sterile thing, and that he who has restored 
what he borrowed, has cancelled all the benefit he received 
from the transaction. At the time when the first Christian 
moralists treated the subject, special circumstances had ren¬ 
dered the rate of interest extremely high, and consequently 
extremely oppressive to the poor, and this fact, no doubt, 
strengthened the prejudice; but the root of the condenma^ 
tion of usury was simply an error in political economy. 
When men came to understand that money is a productive 
thing, and that the sum lent enables the borrower to create 
sources of wealth that will continue when the loan has been 
letunied, they perceived that there was no natural injustice 
ill exacting payment for this advantage, and usury either 
ceased to be assailed, or was assailed only upon the ground 
of positive commands. 

Thus again the question of the criminality of abortion 
has been considembly affected by physiological speculations 
as to the time when the foetus in the womb acquiies the 
nature, and therefore the rights, of a separate bemg. The 
general opinion among the ancients seems to have been that 
it was but a part of the mother, and that she had the same 
light to destroy it as to cauterise a tumour upon her body 
Plato and Aristotle both admitted the practice. The Homan 
law contained no enactment against voluntary abortion till the 
time of TJlpian. The Stoics thought that the infant received 
its soul when respiration began The Justinian code fixed 
its animation at forty days after conception. Tn modein 
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tegislations it is treated as a distinct being from the moment 
of conception.^ It is obvious that the solution of such ques¬ 
tions, though affecting our moral judgments, must be sought 
entirely outside the range of moral feelings. 

In the next place, there is a broad distinction to be 
drawn between duties which rest immediately on the dictates 
of conscience, and those which are based upon positive com¬ 
mands. The iniquity of theft, murder, falsehood, or adultery 
rests upon grounds generically distinct from those on which 
men pronounce it to be sinful to eat meat on Friday, or to 
work on Sunday, or to abstain from religious assemblies. 
Tbe reproaches conscience directs against those who are 
guilty of these last acts are purely hypothetical, conscience 
enjoining obedience to tbe Divine commands, but leaving it 
to reason to determine what those commands may be. The 
distinction between these two dasses of duties becomes ap¬ 
parent on the lightest reflection, and the variations in their 
relative prominence form one of the most important branches 
of religious history. 

Closely connected with the preceding are the diversities 
which result from an ancient custom becoming at last, 
through its very antiquity, or through the confusion of 
means with ends, an object of religious reverence. Among 
the many safeguards of female purity in the Roman republic 
was an enactment forbidding women even to taste wine, and 
this very intelligible law being enforced with the earliest 
education, became at last, by habit and traditionary reve¬ 
rence, so incorporated with the moral feelings of the people, 
tliat its violation was spoken of as a monstrous crime. Aulus 
Cellius has preserved a passage in which Cato observes, 
that the husband has an absolute authority over his wife; 
it is for him to condemn and p’inish her, if she has been 

Buchner, Fttree MaiUkrey pp. ancient philosophers on this siih- 
163-164. There is a veiy curious ject in Plutarch’s treatise. Ptf Via 
eoUection of the speculations of the dtxs VhSUiS. 
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sriiilty of any sliameful act, such as drinking wine or cona 
mitting adultery*^ As soon as the revei*ence for tradition 
was diminished, and men ventured to judge old customs upon 
their own merits, they were able, by steadily reflecting upon 
this belief, to reduce it to its primitive elemeuts, to separate 
the act from the ideas with which it had heen associated 
And thus to perceive that it was not necessaiily opposed to 
any of those great moral laws or feelings which their con¬ 
sciences revealed, and which were the basis of all their 
reasonings on morals. 

A confused association of ideas, which is easily exposed 
by a patient analysis, lies at the I'oot of more serious anoma¬ 
lies Thus to those who reflect deeply upon moral history, 
few things, I suppose, are more humiliating than to conti-ast 
the admiration and profoundly reverential attachment excited 
by a conqueror, who through the promptings of simple 
vanity, through love of fame, or through gi*eed of territory, 
has wantonly caused the deaths, the sufferings, or the be- 


* Aulus Gellms, Soctes^ x 23. 
The law is given by Dion Halicam 
Yalenns Maximus says, * Vini nsns 
ohm Romanis femims ignotns fait, 
ne scilicet in aliquoJ decleciis pro- 
iaherentur quia pi oximns a Lihero 
patre intempeiantiae gradus ad 
inconeessam Venerem esse consue- 
vit’ (Val Max. ii 3, § 5) This is 
also noticed by Pliny {Hist. Hat. 
liv 14), who ascribes the law to 
Romnlufe, and who mentions two 
tasea in which women were ‘^aid to 
have been put to death for this 
o/feuce, and a third in which the 
cffLnder was deprived other dowiy. 
Oatu said that the ancient Romans 
were accustomed to kiss then* wives 
for the purpose of discovering 
whether they had been drinking 
wine. The Bona Dea, it is said, 
was originally a woman named 


Fatua, who was famous for her 
modesty and fidelity to her hus¬ 
band, but who, niifortunately, hav 
ing once found a cask of wine m the 
house, got drimk, and was in con¬ 
sequence scourged to death by her 
husband He aftirwards repented 
of his act, and paid divine honours 
to her memoiy, and as a memorial 
of her death, a cask of wine was 
always placed upon the altai 
during the rites (Lactantins, Hvi 
Tnsf. 1 22 ) The Milesians, alsi, 
and the inhabitants of Marseilles 
are said to have had laws forhij 
dmg women to drink wine (ASlian, 
Hist Var. ii 38) Tertullian de¬ 
scribes the prohibition of wine 
among the Roman women as in hi& 
lime obsolete and a taste for it 
was one of the great trials of St 
Monica Cmyf. x. 8) 
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reavemeiits of thousands, with the abhon*eiice produced by a 
single act of muider or robheiy committed by a poor and 
egnoiiint man, perhaps under the pressure of extreme waii< 
•>i mtolciable wrong. The attmction of genius and powei^ 
'Ahich the vulgai usually measuie by their mateiial fruits 
fhe advantages acquiied by the nation to which he belongs, 
the belief that battles ate decided by pi evidential inter¬ 
ference, and that militaiy success is therefore a proof of 
Divine favour, and the sanctity ascribed to the regal ofiice. 
have all no doubt conspiied to veil the atrocity of the 
conqueror’s career; but there is probably another and a 
deeper influence behind. That which invests war, in spite 
of all the evils that attend it, with a certain moral grandeur, 
is the heroic self-sacrifice it elicits- With pei haps the single 
exception of the Church, it is the sphere in which meicenary 
motives have least sway, in which performance is least 
weighed and measured by strict obligation, in which a dis¬ 
interested enthusiasm has most scope. A battle-field is the 
scene of deeds of self-sacrifice so transcendent, and at the 
same time so dramatic, that in spite of all its horror’s and 
Climes, it awakens the most passionate moral enthusiasm 
But this feeling produced by the thought of so many who 
have sacrificed their life-blood for their flag or for their 
chief, needs some definite object on which to rest. The mul 
titude of nameless combatants do not strike the imagination. 
They do not stand out, and are not realised, as distinct 
aud living figures couspicuous to the view. Hence it is that 
the chief, as the most prominent, becomes the representative 
warrior; the martyr’s aureole descends upon bis brow, and 
tlius by a confusion that seems the very irony of fate, the 
enthusiasm evoked by the self-saciifice of thousands sheds a 
sacred glow around the very man whose prodigious egotifiiu 
had rendered that sacrifice necessary 

Another foim of nioi'a.l ]>aradox is derived from the faci 
that positive rebgjjuis mav overiide our moi’al perceptions ir 
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such a manner, that we may consdonsly admit a moral coii 
tradiction. In this respect there is a strict paraUcJisni 
between onr intellectual and our moral faculties. It is at 
present the professed belief of at least three-fourths of the 
f ‘hxistian Church, and was for some centuries the firm beliei 
of the entire Church, that on a certain night the rounder of 
tlte Christian faith, being seated at a supper table, hold His 
own body in TTia own hand, broke that body, distributed it 
to His disciples, who pioceeded to eat it, the same body re¬ 
maining at the same moment seated intact at the table, and 
soon afterwards proceeding to the garden of Gethsemane. 
The feet of such a doctrine being bdieved, does not imply 
that the faculties of those who hold it are of such a natm’e 
that they perceive no contradictioD or natural absurdity in 
these statements. The weU-known argument derived from 
the obscurily of the metaphysical notion of substance is 
intended only in some slight degree to soften the difficulty. 
The contradiction is clearly perceived, but it is accepted by 
faith as part of the teaching of the Church. 

What transubstantiation is in the order of leason the 
Augustiniaii doctrine of the damnation of unbaptised infants, 
and the Calvimstic doctrine of reprobation, are in the order 
of morals. Of these doctrines it is not too much to say, that 
in the form in which they have often been stated, they sur¬ 
pass in atrociiy any tenets that have ever been admitted into 
Ajiy pagan creed, and would, if they formed an essential part 
>f Christianity, amply justify the term ‘pernicious super¬ 
stition,’ which Tacitus applied to the faith. That a little 
diild who lives but a few moments after birth and dies 
Jicfore it has been sprinkled with the sacred water is in sudi 
a sense responsible for its ancestors having 6,000 years before 
eaten some forbidden fruit that it may with perfect justice lie 
resuscitated and cast into an abyss of eternal fire in expiation 
of this ancestral crime, that an aU-iighteous and all-mercifaj 
Creator in the fall exercise of those attributes deliberatelj 
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«:alls into existence sentient beings wbom He bas from tter^ 
nity irrevocably destined to endless, unspeakable, unmitigated 
torture, are propositions wbicb are at once so extravagantly 
«fcbsurd and so inefiably atrocious that their adoption might 
\rell lead men to doubt the universality of moral perceptions. 
^ ich teaching is in fact simply daemonism, and dsemonism in 
'is most extreme form. It attributes to the Creator acts of 
injustice and of barbarity, which it would be absolutely im¬ 
possible for the imagination to surpass, acts before which the 
most monstrous excesses of human cruelty dwindle into 
insignificance, acts which are in fact considerahly worse than 
any that theologians have attributed to the devil. If there 
were men who while vividly realising the nature of these 
acts naturally turned to them as the exhibitions of perfect 
goodness, all systems of ethics founded upon innate moral 
perceptions would he false. But happily this is not so. 
Those who embrace these doctrines do so only because they 
believe that some inspired Church or writer bas taught them, 
and because they are still in that stage in which m^ con¬ 
sider it more iiTeligious to question the infellibiliiy of an 
apostle than to disfigure by any conceivable imputation 
the character of the Deity. They accordingly esteem it a 
matter of duty, and a commendable exercise of humility, to 
stifie the moral feelmgs of their nature, and they at last sue 
ceed in persuading themselves that their Divinity would be 
extremely offended if they hesitated to ascribe to him the 
a "ribates of a fiend. But their moral feelings, though not 
ini-upaired by such conceptions, are not on ordinary subjects 
•euciically different from those of their neighbours. With 
in amiable inconsistency they can even find something to 
levolt them in the lives of a Caligula or a Hero. Thdr theo¬ 
logical estimate of justice and mercy is isolated. Theii 
doctiine is accepted as a kind of moral miracle, and as is 
eustomary with a certain school of theologians, when they 
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anunciate a |>rofiOfyitjoii which is |jalj)ahly .solf-contradictoi^ 
they call it a mystery and an occasion foi faith. 

In th‘s instance a distinct moral contiadiciion is con 
’'cionsly admitted In the case of persecution, a strictly 
■ii >i*a^ an 1 logical inference is drawn fi-om a veiy immoral 
proposition which is accepted as part of a system of dogmatic 
theology The two elements that should he consiJereil in 
punishing a criminal are the heinousness of his guilt and the 
injury he inflicts. "When the greatest guilt and the greatest 
injury ai-e combined, the greatest punishment naturally fol¬ 
lows No one woifld argue against the existence of a moral 
faculty, on the ground that men put murderei-s to death. 
IVlien therefore theologians believed that a man was intensely 
guilty who held certain opinions, and that he was causmg 
the damnation of Ids fellows if he propagated them, there 
was no moial difficulty in concluding that the heretic should 
he put to death. Selfish considerations may have directed 
persecution against heresy rathei than against vice, but the 
Oatholic doch’ines of the guilt of error, and of the infallibility 
of the Ohurch, were amply sufficient to justify it. 

11 appears then that a dogmatic system whicn is accepted 
on rational or othei gi-ounds, and supported by pi*ospects of 
rewards and punishmenfcs, may teach a code of ethics differ¬ 
ing from that of conscience , and that in this case the voice 
of conscience may be either disregarded or stifled It is 
howevei also true, that it may be pei vei-ted When, for ex- 
ompfe. theologians thiring a long peiiod have inculcated 
habits of credulity, rathei* than habits of enqimy, when they 
*}ave peisiiaded men that it is better to cheiish prejudice 
.han to analyse it, better to stifle every doubt of what they 
iiave been taught than honestly to investigate its value, they 
wir at last succeed m forming habits of mind that will Ln- 
^tinctively and habitually recoil from all imjiartiality and 
jutellectiial honesty. If men continually violate a duty they 
may at last cease to feel its obligation. But this, though i1 
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form& a great difficulty in ethical enquiiies, is no ai’gument 
against the realit}" of moral perc^tions, for it is simply a law 
to which all our powers aire subject. A bad intellectual 
education will pioduce not only erroneous or imperfect infer 
mation but also a false ply or habit of judgment A bad 
uesthetical education will produce false canons of taste 
Systematic abuse will peiwert and vitiate even some of oai 
physical perceptions In each case the experience of many 
minds under many conditions must be appealed to, to deter¬ 
mine the standard of right and wrong, and long and difficult 
discipline is required to restore the diseased organ to sanily. 
We may decide particulai moral questions by reasoning, but 
our reasoning is an appeal to certain moral principles which 
are revealed to us by intuition. 

The principal dijfficuliy I imagine which most men have 
in admitting that we possess certain natural moral percep¬ 
tions arises from the supposition that it implies the existence 
of some mysterious agent like the daemon of Socrates, which 
gives us specific and infe.Ilible information in particular cases. 
But this I conceive to be a complete mistake. All that is 
necessarily meant by the adherents of this school is compiised 
in two propositions. The first is that our will is I'ot 
governed exclusively by the law of pleasure and pain, out 
also by the law of duty, which we feel to be distinct from 
the former, and to carry with it the sense of obligation. Tlje 
second is that the basis of our conception of duty is an iutxu- 
tive perception that among the various feelings, tendencies, 
and impulses that constitute our emotional bemg, there are 
some which are essentially good, and ought to be encouraged, 
uid some which are essentially bad, and ought to be repressed. 
Ihey contend that it is a psychological feet that we are in¬ 
tuitively conscious that oui- benevolent affections are superior 
U) our malevolent ones, truth to falsehood, justice to injustice, 
gratitude to ingratitude, chastity to sensuality, and that in 
all ages and countries the path of AOitue has been towards 
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the higliei- and not towards tlie lower feelmgs. It may be 
that the sense of duty is so weak as to be scarcely perceptib/e, 
Mid then the lower part of onr nature will be supreme. It 
may happen that certain conditions of society lead men bi 
direct their anxiety for moral improvement altogethei in oiif 
or two channels, as was the case in ancient Greece, where 
ciiic and intellectual virtues were very highly cultivated, 
and the virtue of chastity was almost neglected. It may 
happen that different parts of our higher nature in a measure 
conflict, as when a very strong sense of justice checks our 
benevolent feelmgs. Dogmatic systems may enjoin men to 
propitiate certain unseen beings by acts which are not in 
accordance with the moral law. Special circumstances may 
influence, and the intermingling of many different motives 
may obscure and complicate, the moial evolution; but above 
all these one great truth appears. No one who desires to 
become holier and better imagines tbat he does so by be¬ 
coming more malevolent, or more untruthful, or more 
unchaste. Eveiy one who desires to attain perfection in 
these departments of feeling is impelled towards benevolence, 
towaixis veracity, towards chastily.^ 

Now it is manifest that according to this theory the 
moral unily to be expected in different ages is not a unity of 
standard, or of acts, bnt a unity of tendency. Men come 
into the world with their benevolent affections very inferior 
in power to their selfish ones, and the function of morals is 
to invert this order. The extinction of all selfish feeling is 
impossible for an individual, and if it were general, it would 
result in the dissolution of society. The question of morals 
must always be a question of proportion or of degree. At 


^ * La loi fondamentale de la fond subsiste tonjonrs le memo, et 
naiale agit but tontes les nations ce fond est Tid^e dn juste et de 
nen connnes. Hy a mille differences Tinjiiste ’— V oltaire, Ze Phtlox^ht 
Ians les interpretations de cette ignorant. 

01 en mille ciiconstances, mais le 
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oae time the benevolent aflfections embrace merely the family 
aoon the circle expanding includes first a class, then a nation 
then a coalition of nations, then all humanity, and finally, 
its influence is felt in the dealings of man wdth the animal 
vrorld. In each of these stages a standard is formed, different 
from that of the preceding stage, but in each case the saint 
tendency is recognised as viitue 

We have in this fact a simple, and as it appears to me a 
conclusive, answer to the overwhelming majority of the 
objections that are contmually and confidently urged against 
the intuitive school. That some savages Mil their old parents, 
that infanticide has been practised without compunction by 
even civilised nations, that the best Homans saw nothing 
wrong in the gladiatorial shows, that political or revengeful 
assassinations have been for centuries admitted, that slavery 
has been sometimes honouied and sometimes condemned, are 
unquestionable proofe that the same act may be regarded in 
one age as innocent, and in another as criminal. Now it is 
undoubtedly true that in many cases an historical examina¬ 
tion will reveal special circumstances, explaining or palliating 
the apparent anomaly. It has been often shown that the 
gladiatorial shows were oiiginally a form of human sacrifice 
adopted through religious motives; that the rude nomadic 
life of savages rendeiung impossible the preservation of aged 
and helpless members of the tribe, the murder of parents was 
regarded as an act of mercy both by the murderer and the 
victim ; that before an effective administration of justice was 
organised, private vengeance was the sole preservative 
against crime, ‘ and poKtical assassination against usurf«r 
don ; that the iosensibility of some savages to the criminality 
of theft arises &om the fact that they were accustomed to 

‘ The feeling in its favour Osiris to Horns. ‘ To avenge s 
being often intensified by fiilial parent’s wrongs,’ was the reply, 
affection. * What is the most hoau- Plutarch Be hide et Oenriie, 
lifiil thing on the earth?’ said 
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have ctl) tlimgs in common; that the Spaitan law, legalising 
theft, arose partly from a desire to foster military dexterity 
imong the people, but chiefly from a desiie to discourage 
wealth; that slavery was introduced through motives oi 
mercy, to prevent conquerors from killing their prisoners.^ 
All this is true, but there is another and a mere general 
answer. It is not to he expected, and it is not maintained, 
‘■.hat men in all ages should have agreed about the application 
of their moral principles. All that is contended for is 'that 
these principles are themselves the same. Some of what 
appear to us monstrous acts of cruelty, wei*e dictated by that 
very feeling of humanity, the universal perception of the 
merit of which they are cited to disprove,® and even when 
this is not the case, all that can be inferred is, that the 
standard of humanity was very low. But still humanity 
was recognised as a virtue, and cruelty as a vice. 

At this point, I may observe how completely fallacious is 
the assertion that a progressive moraKty is impossible upon 
the supposition of an original moral faculty.® To such 


* Hence the Justinian code and 
also St- Augustine {De Ctv T)ei, 
SIX. 15) derived servos from ‘sep- 
v.ire,’ to preserve, because the 
victor preserved his prisoners alive. 

* ‘Les habitants do Congo 
tuent les malades qu’ils imaginent 
ne poTivoir en revenir, disent- 
ils, pour leur epargner les dotdeurs 
de Vagonie. Dans Tile Eonuose, 
lorsqu’iin homme est dangereuse- 
ment malade, on Ini passe un 
nmnd conlant an col et on I’dtrangle, 
pou,^' Varracher a la dovlewr !— 
Helvitins, De VEspnt^ ii. 13. A 
similar explanation may be often 
found for customs which are quoted 
to prove that the nations where 
they existed had no sense of 
chastity * (?est pareillement sons 
la sauvegarde des lois que les 


Siamoises, la gorge et les cnisses 4 
moici4 d^convertes, port^es dans 
les mes sup les palanquins, s’y 
pr4sentent dans des attitudes tr4s- 
lasdves. Cette loi fut 4tablie par 
une de leurs reines nomm6e Tiraida, 
qui, pour djkgouter les hmirnes d^un 
amour plus dSskon^iMe^ crut devoir 
employer toute la puissance de la 
beaut4.*— De VEsprit^ li. 14. 

• ‘ The contest between the 
morality which appeals to an ex¬ 
ternal standard, and that which 
grounds itself on internal con¬ 
viction, is the contest of progres¬ 
sive morality against stationary, of 
reason and argument against the 
deification of mere opinion and 
habit’ (Mill’s Disserfationsy vob 
ii p. 472); a passage with a tpo? 
Bentham ring. See, too, vol. i, | 
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statements there aie two veiy fflinple answers. In the first 
place, although the intuitive moralist asserts that certain 
qualities are necessarily virtuous, he fully admits that the 
degree in which they aie acted upon, or in other words, the 
standard of duty, may become progiessively higher. In the 
next place, although he refuses to resolve aU virtue intc 
utiKty, he admits at> fully as his opponents, that benevolence, 
or the promotion of the happiness of man, is a virtue, and 
that therefore discoveiies which exhibit more clearly the 
tiue interests of our kind, may throw new light upon the 
nature of our duty. 

Tire considerations I have urged with reference to hnma- 
nity, apply with equal force to the various relations of the 
sexes. When the passions of men are altogether um’estrained, 
community of wives and all eccentric forms of sensiialily will 
be admitted. Wlien men seek to improve theii’ nature iu 
this respect, their object will be to abridge and conJSne the 
emprre of sensuality. But to this process of improvement 
there are obvious limits. In the first place the continuance 
of the species is only jiossihle by a sensual act In the next 
place the strength of this passion and the weakness of huma¬ 
nity are so great, that the moralist must take into account 
the fact that in all societies, and especially in those rn Avhich 
free scope had long been given to the passions, a large amount 
of indulgence will arise which is not due to a simple desire 
of pro))agating the species If then incest rs prohibited, and 
jommunity of wives replaced by ordinary polygamy, a moral 
improvement will have been effected, and a stan laid of 
virtue formed But this standard soon becomes the starting 
^»omt of new progress. If we examine the Jewish law, w< 
find the legislator prohibiting adultery, regulating the degrees 

168. There is, however, a schism eloquent cliapter on the »oinpai i 
on this point in the utilitarian tive influence of intiUectual <inj 
-)amp. The views which Mi moial agencies in mnJisation di* 
dnckle has expressed in nis mosr verAe widely from those of Mr Mill 
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of marriage, lut at Qie same time authorising poiygaiqy^ 
diongh with a caution against the excessive mnlliplication oi 
wives. In Greece monogamy, though not without excep¬ 
tions, had been enforced, but a concurrence of un&vourable 
Influences prevented any high standard being attained amortg 
the men, and in their case almost every form of indulgence 
beyond the limits of marriage was permitted. In Rome the 
standard was far higber. Monogamy was firmly established. 
The ideal of female morality was placed as high as among 
Christian nations. Among men, however, while unnatural 
love and adultery were regarded as wrong, simple unchastiiy 
before marriage was scarcely considered a fault. In Catho¬ 
licism marriage is regarded in a twofold light, as a means for 
the propagation of the species, and as a concession to the 
weakness of humanity, and all other sensual enjoyment is 
stringently prohibited. 

In. these cases theore is a great difference between the de¬ 
grees of earnestness with which men exert themselves in the 
repression of their passions, and in the amount of indulgence 
which is conceded to their lower nature; * but there is no 
difference in the direction of the virtuous impulse. While, 
too, in the case of adultery, and in the production of children, 
questions of interest and utilily do undoubtedly intervene, 
we are consrious that the general progress turns upon a totally 
different order of ideas. The feeling of all men and the lan¬ 
guage of all nations, the sentiment which though often weak¬ 
ened is never wholly effaced, that this appetite, even in its 
most Intimate gratidcatLon,is a thing to be veiled and with- 
virawn from sight, all that is known under the names of 
decency and indecency, concur in proving that we have an 
innate, intuitive, instinctive perception that there is some¬ 
thing degrading in the sensual part of our nature, something 


* *Estenimsensaabtasqiisedaiii vis ammae est puperior.’—Petei 
ns animse inferior . . Ratio vero Lonil»ard, ii. 24. 
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/© which a feeling of shame is naturally attached, something 
that jars with our conception of perfect purity, something we 
could not with any proprieiy ascribe to an all-holy being. It 
may be questioned whether anyone was ever altogether desti¬ 
tute of this perception, and nothing but the moat inveterate 
passion for system could induce men to resolve it into a mere 
cal mlation of interests. It is this feeling or instinct which lies 
at the root of the whole movement I have described, and it is 
this too that produced that sense of the sanctily of perfect conti¬ 
nence which the Catholic chtirch has so warmly encouraged, 
but which may be traced through the moat distant ages, and 
the most various creeds We find it among the iN’azarenes and 
Essenes of Judaea, among the priests of Egypt and India, in the 
monasteries of Tartary, in the histories of miraculous virgins 
that are so numerous in the mythologies of Asia. Such, for ex¬ 
ample, was the Chinese l^end that teUs how when there was 
but one man with one woman upon earth, the woman refused 
to sacrifice her virginity even in order to people the globe, 
and the gods honouring her purity granted that she should 
conceive beneath the gaze of her lover’s eyes, and a virgin- 
mother became the parent of humanity.^ In the midst of 
the sensuality of ancient Greece, chastity was the pre-eminent 
attribute of sanctity ascribed to Athene and Artemis. * Chaste 
daughter of Zeus,* prayed the suppliants in -^Eschylus, ‘ thou 
whose calm eye is never troubled, look down upon us I Viiv 
gin, defend the virgms.’ The Parthenon, or virgin’s temple, 
was the noblest religious edifice of Athens. CeUbaey was 
an essential condition in a few of the orders of piiests, and in 
several orders of priestesses. Plato based bis moral ^tem 
upon the distinction between the bodily or sensual, and the 
spiritual or rational part of our nature, the first being the 
sign of our d^radation, and the second of our dignity. The 

' Helv^tiiis, De VEaprit, di&- Intellectual Devdopment %n Europe 
conrs iv. See too, Dr. Drapei^s (Hew York, 1864), pp. 48, 58. 
%xcremelj remarkable Butorp of 
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wrhole school cf Pytlia@3ras made chastity oue of its leading 
virtues, and even laboured for the creation of a monastic 
system. The conception of the celestial Aphrodite, the uniter 
of souls, unsullied by the taint of matter, lingered side by 
side ivith that of the earthly Aphrodite or patroness of lust, 
md if there was a time when the sculptors sought to pander 
to the excesses of passion there was another in which all theu‘ 
art was displayed in refining and idealising it. Strabo men> 
tions the existence in Thrace of societies of men aspiring to 
perfection by celibacy and austere lives. Plutarch applauds 
certain philosophers who vowed to abstain for a year from 
wine and women in order *to honour Grod by their conti¬ 
nence.* * In Rome the religious reverence was concentrated 
more especially upon married life. The great prominence ac¬ 
corded to the Penates was the religious sanction of domesticity. 
So too, atfirst, was theworship so popular among the Boman 
women of the Bona Dea—the ideal wife who according to the 
legend had, when on earth, never looked in the fiice or known 
the name of any man but her husband.^ ^ For altar and 
hearth ’ was the rallying cry of the Roman soldier. But 
above all this we find the traces of a higher ideal. We find 
it in the intense sanctity attributed to the vestal virgins 
whose continence was guarded by such fearful penalties, and 
supposed to be so closely linked with the prosperity of the 
state, whose prayer was believed to possess a miraculous 
power, and who were permitted to drive through the streets 
of Rome at a time when that privilege was refused even to 
the Empress.^ We find it in the l^end of Claudia, who. 


^ Plutarch, De CoMbeTida Ira ’ The histoiy of the vestals, 

' Lactantius, IHv. Inst. 1. 22. which forms one of the most cirious 
The mysteries of the Bona Pea pages in ihe moral histoiy of Rome, 
becanm, however, aftw a time, the has been fuRy treated by the Abb6 
oosasion of great disorders. See fTadal, in an extremely interesting 
Juvenal, Sat. tL M. Ifagnin has and well-written memoir, read be- 
examined the nature of these ntes fore the Acad6mie des BeUes- 
(OfiTimf die 257-259). lettres, and republished in 1725 
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sullen the ship beating the image of the mother of the gods 
had been stranded in. the Tiber, attached her giidle to its 
prow, and vindicated her challenged chastily by drawing with 
her virgin hand, the ponderous mass which strong men had 
nought in vain to move. We find it in the prophetic gift so 
iften attributed to virgins,* in the law which sheltered them 
rom the degradation of an execution,* in the language of 
Statius, who described marriage itself as a fault.^ In Chris¬ 
tianity one great source of the attraction of the Mth has 
been the ascription of virginity to its female ideal. Tht‘ 
Catholic monastic system has been so constructed as to dra^ 
many thousands from the sphere of active duty; its irrevoc¬ 
able vows have doubtless led to much suffering and not a little 
crimes its opposition to the normal development of oar 
mingled nature has often resulted in grave aberrations of the 
imaginatLon, and it has placed its ban upon domestic affec¬ 
tions and sympathies which have a very high moral value ; 
but in its central conception that the purely animal side 


It was believed that the prayer of 
a vestal could arrest a ffi^tive 
slave in his flight, provided he had 
not got past the city waUs. Phny 
mentions this belief as general in 
his time The records of the order 
contained many miracles wrought 
at different times to save the ves¬ 
tals or to vindicate their questioned 
purity, and also one mir^e which 
IS very remarkable as furnishing a 
precise parallel to that of the Jew 
who was struck dead for touching 
the ark to prevent its &lling. ^ 

• As for example the Sibyls 
fcud Cassandra. The same pro- 
phefej: power was attributed in 
India to vii^ns—Clem. Alexan- 
irin. Strom, iii. 7. 

* This custom continued to the 
worst period of the empire, though 
^ was shamefully and characteris¬ 


tically evaded. After the fall of 
Sejanus the senate had no com¬ 
punction in putting his innocent 
daughter to death, but their reli- 
^ous feeli^s were shocked at the 
idea of a virgin filing beneath the 
axe. So by way of improving mat¬ 
ters * Alia constupiata est prius a 
camifice, quasi impium esset vir- 
ginem in carcere perire.’—^Dion 
CasmuB, Iviii. 11. See too, Tacitus, 
Anfud. V. 9. If a veshEd met a 
prisoner going to execution the 
prisoner was spared, provided the 
vestal dediared that llie encounter 
was acmdental. On the reverence 
the ancients paid to virgins, see 
Justus Lipsius, De Vesta et Ves- 
t(ddms. 

• See his picture of the flrsl 
night of marriage:— 
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of our being is a low and a d^raded side, it reflects, 5 bo 
Jieve, witb. perfect fidelity the feelings of our nature. ‘ 

To these considerations some others of a diflerent nature 
may he added. It is not true that some ancient nations re¬ 
garded polygamy as good in the same sense as others regarded 
chastity. There is a great difference between deeming a state 
permwible and proposing it as a condition of sanctify I f Mo¬ 
hammedans people paradise with images of sensuality, it is 
not because these form their ideal of holiness. It is b( cause 
they regard earth as the sphere of Tirtue, heaven as that of 
simple enjoyment. If some pagan nations deified sensuality, 
this was simply because the deification of the forces of nature, 
of which the prolific energy is one of the most conspicuous, is 
among the earliest forms of religion, and long precedes the 
identification of the Deily with a moral ideal.® If there have 


* Taciti subit ill© supromiis 
Viiginitatis amor, primaeque mo- 
destia cnlpae 

Confundit voltus. Tunc ora 
ngantnr honostis 
Imbribns ’ 

Thehaidot, lib. ii. 232-34. 

^ Bees (which Virgil said had 
in them something of the divine 
natnre) were supposed by the 
•mcients to he the special emblems 
or models of chastity. It was a 
common belief that the bee mother 
begot her young without losing her 
virginity. Thns in a fragment 
scribed to Petronins we read, 

8k sine concubitn textis apis 
excita ceris 

Fervet, et audaci milite castra 
cralet.’ 

Petron. De Vana AnimaJvim 
Gemeratvmv 

So too Virgil:— 

*Qnod neque concubitn indulgent 
uec corpora segnes 


In Venerem solvunt ant fcetus nixi- 
bus edimt’ -Crearg. iv 198-99. 

Plutrirch says that an unchaste 
person cannot approach bees, for 
they immediately attack Mm and 
cover him with stings Fire wan 
also r^arded as a type of virginity. 
Thus Ovid, speaking of the vestals, 
says:— 

* Nahique de flamma coipom 
nulla vides: 

Jure igitur virgo est, quae semina 
nulla remittit 

Nec capit, et comites virginitatis 
amat.* 

* The Egyptians believed that there 
are no males among vultures, and 
they accordinnrly m^e that bird an 
emblem of nature * — Ammianni 
Marcellimis, xvii 4. 

* * La divmit6 etant considivte 
commb renfermant en elle tontce 
les qualit&b, toutes les forces in- 
tcUeetuelle'. et inoraleh derhooimai, 
t-hdcuno de ces foices ou de oei 
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leen nations who attached a certain stigma to virginity, this 
has not been because they esteemed sensuality intrinsically 
hoKer than chastity; but because a scanty, warlike people 
whodo position in the world depends chiefly on the number 
of its warriors, wiU naturally make it its main object to en 
courage population. This was especially the case with the 
ancient Jews, who always regarded extreme populousness 
indissolubly connected with national prosperity, whose le 
ligion was essentially patriotic, and among whom the possi¬ 
bility of becoming an ancestor of the Me^iah had imparted 
a peculiar dignity to childbirth. Yet even among the Jews 
the "Essenes regarded virginity as the ideal of sanctity. 

The reader wiU now he in a position to perceive the utter 
futility of the objections which from the time of Locke have 
been continually brought against the theory of natural moral 
perc^tions, upon the ground that some actions which were 
admitted as lawful in one age, have been regarded as immoral 
in another. All these become absolutely worthless when it 
is perceived that in every age virtue has consisted in the 
cultivation of the same feelings, though the standards of 
excellence attained have been different. The terms higher 
and lower, nobler or less noble, purer or less pure, repre¬ 
sent moral facts with much greater fldelity than the terms 
right or wrong, or virtue or vice. There is a certain sense in 
whidbi moral distinctions are absolute and immutable. There 
is another sense in which they are altogether relative and 
transient. There are some acts which are so manifestly and 
grossly opposed to our moral feelings, that they are r^arded 
as wrong in the very earliest stages of the cultivation of 
these feelings. There are distinctions, such as that between 
truth and falsdhood, which &om their nature assume at once 
a sharpness of definition that separates them fri>m mere 

quality, oon9jLes4par4i]ieiit,s*o£&aib les andens ayaient des attribats 
comxne im Etre dirin. . . . He-Ia dirins.*—Mauiy, J3ist. dei Beltgiom 
auasi les contradictions les pins la Grice antique^ tome i. pp 
ehoqnantes dans les notions qne 678-579. 
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drfcues of d^ree, though even in these cases there are wide 
variations in the amount of scmpulosity that is in different 
periods required- But apart from positive commands, the 
Bole external rule enabling men to designate acts, not simply 
as better or worse, hut as positively tight or wrong, is, 1 
conceive, the standard of society; not an arbitiary standard 
like that which MandeviHe imagined, hut the level which 
society has attained in the cultivation of what our moral 
faculty tells us is the higher or virtuous part of our nature. 
He who Mis below this is obstructing the tendency which is 
the essence of virtue. He who merely attains this, may not 
be justified in his own conscience, oi in other words, by the 
standard of his own moral development, but as far as any 
external rule is concerned, he has done his duty. He who 
rises above this has entered into the region of things which 
it is virtuous to do, hut not vidons to n^lect —a region 
known among Catholic theologians by the name of ‘ counsels 
of perfection.* INTo discussions, I conceive, can he more idle 
than whether slavery, or the slaughter of prisoners in war, 
or gladiatorial shows, or polygamy, are essentially wrong. 
Th^ may he wrong now— they were not so once—and when 
an ancient countenanced by his example one or other of these, 
he was not committing a crime. The unchangeable proposi¬ 
tion for which we contend is this—that benevolence is always 
a virtuous disposition—^that the sensual part of our nature is 
always the lower part. 

At this point, however, a veiy difficult problem naturally 
arises. Admitting that our moral nature is superior to 
Dur intellectual or physical nature, admitting, too, that by 
the constitution of our being we perceive ourselves to he 
nnder an obLigation to develope our nature to its perfection^ 
establishing the supreme ascendency of moral motives, the 
question still remains whether the disparity between the 
different parts of our being is such that no material or intel¬ 
lectual advantage, however great, may be rightly purchased 
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by any sacrifice of our moral nature, however small. This 
is the great question of casuistry, the question which divines 
express h;^ asking whether the end ever justifies the means; 
and on this subject there exists among theologians a doctrino 
which is absolutely unrealised, which no one ever dreams of 
applying to actual life, but of which it may be truly said 
that though propounded with the best intentions, it would, 
if acted upon, be utterly incompatible with the very rudi¬ 
ments of civilisation. It is said that an undoubted sin, even 
the most trivial, is a thing in its essence and in its conse¬ 
quences so unspeakably dreadM, that no conceivable matenal 
or intellectual advantage can counterbalance it; that rather 
thau it should he committed, it would be better that any 
amount of calamity which did not bring with it sin should 
be endured, even that the whole human race should perish in 
agonies.' If this be the case, it is manifest that the supreme 
object of humardiy should be smlessness, and it is equally 
manifest that the means to this end is the absolute suppres¬ 
sion of the desires. To expand the circle of wants is neces¬ 
sarily to multiply temptations, and therefore to increase the 
number of sins. It may indeed elevate the moral standard, 
for a torpid smlessness is not a high moral condition; hut if 
every sin be what these theologians assert, if it he a thing 
deserving eternal agony, and so inconceivably fiaghtful that 
the ruin of a world is a less evil than its commission, even 
moral advantages are utterly incommensurate with it. !N'o 
heightening of the moral tone, no depth or ecstasy of devo¬ 
tion, can for a moment he placed in the balance. The con¬ 
sequences of this doctrine, if applied to actual life, would be 

* ‘ The Chardi holds that it one soul, I mU not sa.y should be 
were better for sun and moon to lost, bnt should commit one single 
drop from heaven, for the earth to venial sin, should tell (me wilftil 
fail, and for all the many millions untruth, though it harmeif no one, 
who are upon it to die of starva- or steal one poor farf hmg without 
tion in extremest agony, so far as excuse.*—^Newman’s Anigltcan Dijjji 
temporal affliction goes than that cultvRBt p. 190. 
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^ 6xtiavagaut tkat theii- simple statement is a icfutation 
A so^’eieign, when calculating the consequences of a war* 
should reflect that a single sin occasioned hy that war, a 
sijigle blasphemy of a wounded soldier, the robbery of a 
angle hencoop, the violation of the purity of a single woman, 
is a greater calamity than the ruin of the entire commerce oi 
his nation, the loss of her most precious provinces, the de¬ 
struction of all her power. He must believe that the evil of 
the increase of unchastity, which invariably results from the 
formation of an aimy, is an immeasurably greater calamity 
than any material or political disasters that army can possibly 
avert. He must believe that the most fearful plague or 
famine that desolates his land should be regarded as a 
matter of rejoicing, if it has but the feeblest and most tran¬ 
sient influence in repressing vice He must believe that if 
the agglomeration of his people m great cities adds but one 
to the number of their sins, no possible intellectual or 
material advantages can prevent the construction of cities 
beiDg a fearfiil calamity Accoidiug to this principle, eveiy 
elaboration of life, every amusement that brings multitudes 
together, almost every art, every accession of wealth that 
awakens or stimulates desires, is an evil, for all these become 
the sources of some sms, and thdr advantages are for the 
most part purely terrestrial. The entire structure of civili¬ 
sation is founded upon the belief that it is a good thing to 
cultivate iutellectual and material capacities, even at the 
cost of certain moral evils which we are often able accurately 
to foresee.* The time may come when the man who lays the 
foundation-stone of a manufacture will be able to predict 
with assurance in what proportion the drunkenness and the 
anchastily of his city will bo increased by his enterprise. 

■ There is a remarkable disser- work of the Benthamite school, 
fcation on this subject, called * The called Essays by a Barrister (re- 
Omitations of Morality,’ in a very printed firomthe Saturday Rewiew^ 
ingenious and suggestive little 
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Yet ho will still pursue that enterprise, and maukiud wiD 
pronounce it to he good. 

The theological doctrine on the subject, considered in its 
full stringency, though professed by many, is, as I have said, 
realised and consistently acted on by no one; but the prac¬ 
tical judgments of mankind concerning the extent of the 
superiority of moral over all other interests vary greatly, and 
this variation supplies one of the most serious objections to 
intuitive moralists. The nearest practical approach to the 
theological estimate of a sin may he found in the ranks of the 
ascetics. Their whole system rests upon the belief that it is 
a thing so transcendently dreadful as to bear no proportion 
or appreciable relation to any earthly interests Starting 
&em this belief, the ascetic makes it the exclusive olject of 
his life to avoid s inni n g . He accordingly abstains firom all 
the active business of society, relinquishes all worldly aims 
and ambitions, dulls by continued discipline his natural 
desires, and endeavours to pass a life of complete absorption 
in religious exercises. And in all this bis conduct is reasonable 
and consistent. The natural course of every man who adopts 
this estimate of the enormity of sin is at every cost to avoid 
all external induences that can prove temptations, and to 
attenuate as far as possible his own appetites and emotions. 
It is in this respect that the exaggerations of theologians 
paralyse our moral being. For the diminution of sms, how¬ 
ever important, is but one part of moral progress. When¬ 
ever it is forced into a disproportionate prominence, we find 
tame, languid, and mutilated natures, destitute of all fire 
and energy, and this tendency has been still further Rggra^ 
vated by the extreme prominence usually given to the virtue 
of gentleness, which may indeed be atlamed by men of strong 
natures and vehement emotions, but is evidently more con 
genial to a somewhat feeble and passionless character. 

Ascetic practices are manifestly and rapidly disappearing, 
find their decline is a striking proof of the evanescence of 
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the moral notions of which they weie ^he expiession, bui 
tn many existing quesLious i elating to the same matter, wc 
find perplexing divei'sity of judgment. We find it in tlip 
contrast between the ^stem of education usually adopted 1 \ 
the Catholic priesthood, which has for its pre-eminent objeci 
to prevent sins, and for its means a constant and mininc 
supervision, and the English system of public schools, whidi 
IS certainly not the most fitted to guard against the possi¬ 
bility of sin, or to foster any veiy delicate scrupulosity of 
feeling ; but is intended, and popularly supposed, to secure 
the healthy exjiansion of every variety of capacity. We find 
it in the widely different attitudes which good men in dif¬ 
ferent periods have adopted towards religious opinions they 
believe to be false; some, like the reformers, refiising to par¬ 
ticipate in any superstitious service, or to withhold on any 
occasion, or at any cost, their protest against what they re¬ 
garded as a lie; others, like most ancient, and some modern 
philosophers and politicians, combining tbe most absolute 
personal incredulity with an assiduous observance of super 
stitious rites, and stiongly censuring those who disturbed 
delusions which are useful or consolatory to the people, 
while a thud class silently, but without protest, withdraw 
themselves from the observances, and desire that their 
opinions should have a free expression in literature, but at 
the same time discourage all proselytising efforts to force 
them rudely on unprepai*ed minds. We find it in the 
frequent conflicts between the political economist and the 
Cathohe priest on the subject of early marriages, the former 
Dpposing them on the ground that it is an essential condition 
of material well-being that the standard of comfort should 
not be depressed, the latter advocating them on the ground 
that the postponement of marriages, through prudential 
motives, by any large body of men, is the fertile mother of 
sin. We find it most conspicuously in the niai'ked diversities 
of tolerance manifested in dafibrent communities towards 
amusements which mav in themselves be perfectly innocent. 
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but which prove the sources or the occasions of vice. The 
Scotch Puritans probably represent one extreme, the Paiisian 
society of the empire the other, while the position of average 
Englishmen is perhaps equidistant between them. Yet this 
difference, great as it is, is a difference not of principle, but 
of degree. No Puritan seriously desires to suppress everv 
clan-gathermg, every highland game which may have occa¬ 
sioned an isolated fit* of drunkenness, though he may be 
unable to show that it has prevented any sia that would 
othei*wise have been committed. No Frenchman will ques¬ 
tion that there is a certain amount of demoralisation which 
should not be tolerated, however* great the enjoyment that 
accompanies it. Yet the one dwells almost exclusively upon 
the moral, the other upon the attractive, nature of a spectacle. 
Between these there are numerous gradations, which are 
shown in frequent disputes about the merits and demerits of 
the racecourse, the ball, the theatre, and the concert. Where 
then, it may be asked, is the Hue to be drawn ? By what rule 
can the point be determined at which an amusement becomes 
vitiated by the evil of its consequences i 

To these questions the intuitive moralist is obliged to 
answer, that such a line cannot be drawn, that sudi a rule 
does not exist. The colours of our moral nature are rarely 
separated by the sharp lines of our vocabulaiy. They fade 
and blend into one another so imperceptibly, that it is im¬ 
possible to mark a precise point of transition. The end of 
man is the full development of his being in that symmetry 
and proportion which nature has assigned it, and such a de- 
7 tlopment implies that the supreme, the predominant motive 
ff his life, should be moral. If in any society or individual 
this ascendency does not exist, that society or that individual 
is in a diseased and abnormal condition. But the superioiit} 
of the moral part of our nature, though unquestionable, is 
indefinite not infijiite, and the pievailing standard is not at 
times the same. The moralist can only lay down general 
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principles. Individual feeling or the general sentiment oi/ 
society must draw the application. 

The vagueness that on such questions confessedly hangs 
yvvr the intuitive theory, has always been insisted upon by 
members of the opposite school, who ‘ in the greatest happi 
ness principle’ claim to possess a definite formulary, enabling 
them to draw boldly the frontier line between the lawful and 
the illicit, and to remove moral disputes from the domain of 
feeling to that of demonstration. But this claim, which forms 
the great attraction of the utihtarian school, is, if I mistake 
not, one of the grossest of impostures. We compare with 
accuracy and confidence the value of the most various 
material commodities, for we mean by this term, exchange¬ 
able value, and we have a common measure of exchange. 
But we seek in vain for such a measure enabling ns to com¬ 
pare different kinds of utility or happiness. Thus, to take a 
very familiar example, the question maybe proposed, whether 
excursion trains from a country district to a seaport town 
produce more good than evil, whether a man governed by 
moral principles should encourage or oppose them. They 
give innocent and healthy enjoyment to many thousands, 
they enlarge in some d^ee the range of their ideas, they can 
hardly be said to prevent any sin that would otherwise have 
been committed, they give rise to many cases of drunkenness, 
each of which, according to the theological doctrine we have 
reviewed, should be deemed a more dreadful calamity than 
bhe eajL-thquake of Lisbon, or a visitation of the cholera, hut 
which have not usually any lasting terrestrial effects; they 
also often produce a measure, and sometimes no small measure, 
of more serious vice, and it is probable that hundreds of 
women may trace their first fall to the excursion train. We 
have here a number of advantages and disadvantages, the 
first being intellectual and physical, and the second moral. 
Nearly all moralists would acknowledge that a few instancen 
d£ immorality would not prevent the excursion train being, 
on the whole, a good thing All would acknowledge thaf 
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very numerous instances would more than counterbalance its 
advantages. The intuitive moralist confesses that he is iin- 
able to draw a precise line, showing where the moral evils 
outweigh the physical benefits Tn what possible respect the 
introduction of Benthamite formulaides improves the matter, 
f am unable to understand. No utilitaiian would reduce 
the question to one of simple majority, or would have the 
cynicism to balance the ruin of one woman by the day’s en¬ 
joyment of another The impossihility of drawing, in such 
eases, a distinct line of division, is no argument against the 
intuitive moralist, for that impossibility is shared to the full 
extent by his rival 

There are, as we have seen, two kinds of intei*est with 
which utilitaxian moralists are concerned—^the private interest 
winch they believe to he the ultimate motive, and the public 
interest which they believe to he the end, of all virtue With 
reference to the first, the intuitive moralist denies that a 
selfish act can be a virtuous or meritorious one. If a man 
when about to commit a theft, became suddenly conscious 
of the presence of a policeman, and through fear of arrest and 
punishment were to abstain from the act he would otherwise 
have committed, this abstinence would not appear in the eyes 
of mankind to possess any moral value; and if he were de¬ 
termined partly by conscientious motives, and partly by fear, 
the presence of the latter element would, in proportion to its 
strength, ‘detract from his merit But although selfish con¬ 
siderations ai-e distinctly opposed to virtuous ones, it would 
be a mistake to imagine they can never ultimately have, 
a purely moral influence. In the first place, a weU-ordered 
system of threats and punishments marks out the path ol 
virtue with a distinctness of definition it could scarcely have 
otherwise attained. In the next place, it often happens that 
when the mind is swayed by a conflict of motives, the expec¬ 
tation of reward or punishment will so reinforce or support 
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‘Iio virtuous motives, as to secure thdr victory; and, as 
-*very triumpli of these motives increases their strength and 
weakens the opposing principles, a step will thus have been 
made towards moral perfection, which will render more pro- 
lable the future triumph of unassisted virtue. 

With reference to the interests of sociely, there are two 
listinct assertions to be made. The hrst is, that although 
the pursuit of the wdfere of others is undoubtedly one form 
of virtue, it does not include all virtue, or, in other words, 
that there are forms of virtue which, even if beneficial to 
mankind, do not become virtuous on that account, but have 
an intrinsic excellence which is not proportioned to or depen¬ 
dent on their ntilily. The second is, that there may occasion¬ 
ally arise considerations of extreme and overwhelming utilily 
that may justify a sacrifice of these virtues. This sacrifice 
may be made in various ways- as, when a man imdertakes 
an enterprise which is in itself perfectly innocent, hut which 
in addition to its great material advantages will, as he weU 
knows, produce a certain measure of crime; or when, ab¬ 
staining from a protest, he tacitly countenances beliefs which 
he considers untrue, because he r^ards them as transcen- 
dently useful; or again, when, for the benefit of others, and 
under circnmstances of great urgency, he utters a direct felse- 
hood, as, for example, when by such means alone he can 
save the life of an innocent man. * But the fact, that in these 
cases considerations of extreme utility are suffered to over- 

* Thefollomngpassage,though 16ge comme David; car j’ai la 
father vagae and rhetorical, is not certitude en moi-m^me qu*en par- 
animpressive: *Oui, dit Jacobi, donnant a ces fautes suivant la 
le menivais comme Desdemona lettre Thomnie exerce le droit 
mojarmte je tromperais comzne souverain que la majesty de son 
Qreste quand il vent mourir a la fetre Ini confere; il appose le sceao 
placa de I^lade, j’assassinerais de sa divine nature sur la grftoa 
eomme TJmoleon, je serais parjure qu’il accorde.’ — Earchou de P«i- 
eemme !%>aminondas et Jean de hoen, Msi. de la Vhdos. allemande, 
W^itt, je me determinerais au sni- tome i. p. 205. 
side oomxne Caton, je serais sacri> 
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fide consideratLons of morality, is in no degree inoonsistenl 
with the facts, that the latter differ in kind from the former, 
that they are of a higher nature, and that they may supply 
adequate and legitimate motives of action not only distiuct 
from, but even in opposition to utility. Gold and silver are 
different metals. Gk)ld is more valuable than silver ; yet a 
reiy small quantitiy of gold may be advantageously exchanged 
for a very large quantiiy of silver. 

The last class of objections to the theory of natural moral 
perceptions which it is necessary for me to notice, arises from 
a very mischievous equivocationin the word naturaL^ The term 
natural man is sometimes r^arded as synonymous with man 
in his primitive or barharons condition, and sometimes as ex- 
pressmg all in a civilised man that is due to nature as dis¬ 
tinguished from arthicial habits or acquirements. This 
equivocation is especially dangerous, because it implies one of 
the most extravagant excesses to which the sensational phi¬ 
losophy could be pushed—the notion that the difference be¬ 
tween a savage and a civilised man is simply a difference of 
acquisition, and not at all a difference of development. In 
accordance with this notion, those who deny original moral 
distmctions have ransacked the accounts of travellers for ex¬ 
amples of savages who appeared destitute of moral sentLments, 
and have adduced them as conclusive evidence of their posi¬ 
tion. Now it is, I think, abundantly evident that these 
narratives are usually exceedingly untrustworthy.® They 

» This equivocation seems to hand, it is, I think, equally certain 
me to lie at the root of the famous that man necessarily becomes a 
iispnte whether man is by nature social being in exact proportion to 
a social being, or -whether, as the development of the capacities 
Hobbes averred, the state of nature of his nature. 

IS a state of war. Few persons * One <xP the best li-vungauthori- 
who have observed the recent light ties on this question -writes: * The 
thrown on the subject will question asserted existence of savages so low 
that the primitive condition of man as to ha ve no moral standard is too 
was that of savage life, and fewer groundless to he discussed. Every 
still-will question that savage life human tribe has its general ide-ws as 
is a stale of war. On the other to what conduct is right, and what 
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have been m most cases collected by nncritical and tmpbilo- 
Kopbical travellers, who knew little of the language and still 
less of the inner life of the people they described, whose means 
of information were acquired in simply traversing the country, 
who were more struck by moral paradox, than by unostenta' 
tious virtue, who were proverbially addicted to embellishing 
and exaggerating the singularities they witnessed, and who 
very rarely investigated their origin It should not be for* 
gotten that the French moralists of the last century, who in¬ 
sisted most strongly on this species of evidence, were also the 
dupas of one of the most curious delusions in the whole com¬ 
pass of literary history. Those unflinching sceptics who 
claimed to be the true disciples of the apostle who believed 
nothing that he had not touched, and whose relentless criti¬ 
cism played with withering effect on all the holiest feelings 
of our nature, and on all the tenets of traditional creeds, had 
discovered one happy land where the ideal had ceased to be a 
dream. They could point to one people whose pure and 
rational morality, purged finm all the clouds of bigotry and 
enthusiasm, shone with an almost dazzling splendour above the 
ignorance and superstition of Europe Toltaire forgot to gibe, 
and Helv^tius kmdled into enthusiasm, when China and the 
Chinese rose before their minds, and to this semi-barbarous 
nation they habitually attributed maxims of conduct that 
neither Homan nor Christian virtue had ever realised. 

But putting aside these considerations, and assuming the 
fidelity of the pictuies of savage life upon which these 
writers rely, they fail to prove the point for which they aio 
adduced The moralists I am defending, assei-t that wo 
possess a natural power of distinguishing between the higher 
and lower parts of our nature. But the eye of the mind, like 

wrong, and each generation hands there is yet wider agreement 
the standa^ on lio the next. Even throughont the human race.’— 
in the details of their moral stand- Tyloron Primitive Society, Ckmtem^ 
»rds. wide as their differences are, porary Heitiew, April 1873, p. 
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fiibe eye of the body, may be closed. Moral aad rational 
faculties may be alike dormant, and they will certainly be sc 
if men are wholly immersed in the gratification of their 
senses. Man is like a plant, which requmes a favourable 
soil for the full expansion of its natural or innate powers/ 
Fet those powers both rational and moral are there, and 
when quickened into action, each will discharge its appointed 
functions. If it could be proved that there are savages who 
are absolutely destitute of the progressive energy which dis¬ 
tinguishes reason from instinct and of the moral aspiration 
which constitutes virtue, this would not prove that rational 
or moral faculties form no part of their nature. If it could 
be shown that there is a stage of barbarism in which man 
knows, feels and does nothing that might not be known, felt 
and done by an ape, this would not be sufficient to reduce 
him to the level of the brute. There would still be this 
broad distinction between them—the one possesses a capacity 
for development which the other does not possess. Under 
favourable circumstances the savage will become a reasoning, 


‘ The distinction between innate 
faculties erolyed by experience and 
innate ideas independent of experi- 
ence, and the an^ogy between the 
expansion of the former and that 
of the bud into the flower has been 
very happily treated by Eeid. ( On 
the Aet%ve Powers, essay iii. chap, 
nii. p- 4) Professor Sedgwick, 
criticising Locke’s notion of the soul 
being originally like a sheet of 
vvhite paper, beautifolly says; 
‘ Nakedman comes from his mother’s 
womb, endowed with limbs and 
senses indeed well fltted to the ma¬ 
terial world, yet powerless from 
want of use; and as for knowledge, 
lis soul is one unvaried blank; yet 
jas this blank been already touched 
by a celestial hand, and when 
plunged in the colours which sur¬ 

10 


round it, it takes not its tinge from 
accident but d esign, and comes forth 
covered with a glorious pattern.* 
the Studies of the Uuiverbity, 
P 54.) Leibnitz says: ‘L’esprit 
n’est point une table rase. II est 
tout pleiu de caractercs que la sen¬ 
sation ne pent que decouvrir et 
mettre en lumi&re an lieu de les y 
imprimer. Je me f-uis servi de la 
comparaison d’une pierre de marbre 
qui a des veines plutot que d’uno 
pierre de marbre tout unie. . . . 
S’ll yavait dans la pierre desveines 
qm marquassent la figure d’Hercule 
pr4f6rablement a d’autres figures, 
. . Hercule y serait comme mn6 
en quelquefa9on, quoiquhl fallut du 
travail pour ddeouvrir e#"s veines-* 
—Critique de CEssai sur VEniende- 
ment. 
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progresave, aad moral maa: under no drcumstances can a 
fliinilar transformation be effected in the ape. It may be a® 
diffLcuIt to detect the oakleaf in the acorn as in the stone . 
yet the acorn may be converted into an oak: the stone will 
always continue to be a stone.^ 

The foregoing pages wiU, I trust, have exhibited with 
sufficient clearness the nature of the two great divisions of 
moral philosophy—^the school which proceeds from the primi¬ 
tive truth that sdl men desire happiness, and endeavours out 
of this ffict tc evolve all ethical doctrines, and the school 
which traces oui moral systems to an intuitive perception 
that certain parts of our nature are higner or better than 
others. It is obvious that this difference concerning the 
origin of our moral conceptions forms part of the very much 
wider metaphysical question, whether our ideas are derived 
exclusively from sensation or whether they spring in part 
from the mind itself* The latter theory in antiquily was 
chiefly represented by the Platonic doctrine of pre-existence, 
which restsed on the conviction that the mind has the power 
of drawing from its own depths certain conceptions or ideas 
which cannot be explained by any post-natal experience, and 
must therefore, it was said, have been acquired in a previous 


* The argument against the in¬ 
tuitive moralists derived from 
savage Me was employed at some 
lengdi by Locke. Paley then 
adopted it, taking a history of base 
ingratitude related by Valerius 
Maximus, and asking whether a 
savage would view it with disap¬ 
probation. {Moral Phd book i. 
ch. 5 ) Dngald Stewart {Active 
and Moral Powers, vol i. pp 230- 
231) and other writers have very 
folly answered this, but the same olv 
jectionhas been revived in another 
form by Mr. Ansbu, who supposes 
{Lectures on Jimsprudence, vol. i. 
pp 82 83) a savage who first meets 


a hunter carrying a dead deer, kills 
the hunter and steals the deer, and 
is afterwards himself assailed by 
another hunter whom he kills Mr 
Austin asks whether the savage 
would perceive a moral dijBference 
between these two acts of homi 
dde? Certainly not. In this early 
stage of development, the savagr 
recognises a duty of justice and 
humanity to the members of his 
tribe, but to no one beyond this 
circle. He is in a * state of war’ 
with the foreign hunter. He has a 
right to kill the hunter and the 
hunter an equal right to kill him. 
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existence. In the seventeenth centuiy it took the oim of a 
doctrine of innate ideas. Bnt though this theory in the form 
111 which it was professed by Lord Herbert of Oherhury and 
issailed by Locke has almost disappeared, the doctrine thai 
we possess certain fe.cuities which by their own expansion, 
And not by the reception of notions fiom without, are not 
jnLy capable of, but must necessarily attain, certain ideas, as 
the bud must necessarily expand into its own specific flower, 
still occupies a distinguished place in the world of speculation, 
and its probabiKty has been greatly strengthened by recent 
observations of the range and potency of instinct in animals. 
From some passages in his Essay, it appears that Locke him¬ 
self had a confused perception of this distmction,* which was 
by no means unknown to previous writers; and after the 
publication of the philosophy of Locke it was clearly exhi¬ 
bited by Shaftesbury and Leibnitz, and incidentally noticed by 
Berkeley long before Kant established his distinction between 
the form and the matter of oui* knowledge, between ideas 
which are received a priori and ideas which are received a 
posteriori. The existence or non-existence of this source of 
ideas forms the basis of the opposition between the inductive 
philosophy of England and the Erench philosophy of the 
eighteenth century on the one hand, and the German and 


‘ Everyone who is acquainted 
with metaphysics knows that there 
has been an almost endless contro¬ 
versy about Locke’s meaning on 
^liis point. The feet seems to bo 
.hat Locke, like most great origi¬ 
nators of thought, and indeed more 
than most, often failed to perceive 
the ultimate consequences of his 
principles, and pjirtly through some 
confusion of thought, and pa^y 
through imhappiness of expression, 
has left passages involving the con¬ 
clusions of both schools. As a 
matter of history the sensual school 


of Condillac grew professedly out 
of his philosophy. In defence g* 
the legitimacy of the process bj 
which these writers evolved their 
conclusions from the premisses of 
Locke, the reader may consult the 
very able lectures of M Cousin on 
Locke. The other side has been 
treated, among others, by Dugald 
Stewart in his JDvssertatKm^ by Pro¬ 
fessor Webb in his hUellect'ucLLism 
of Locke, and by Mr Bogers in an 
essay reprinted from the EAinbvrgl 
Review. 
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Scotch philosophies, as well as the French eclecticism of the 
nineteenth centiiiy upon the other. The tendency of the firsl 
•school is to restrict as fer as possible the active pow'ars of the 
human mind, and to aggrandise as far as possible the empm 
of e 3 ctemal circniostances. The other school dwells espedall v 
on the instinctive side of onr natore, and maintains the ex¬ 
istence of certain intuitions of the reason, certain categories oi 
origmal conceptions, which are presupposed in all our reason 
in gs and cannot he resolved into sensations. The boast of thp 
first school is that its searching analysis leaves no mental 
phenomenon unresolved, and its attraction is the extreme 
simplici'ty it can attain. The second school multiplies faculties 
or original principles, concentrates its attention mainly upon 
the nature of our understanding, and asserts very strongly 
the initiative force both of onr will and of our intellect. 

We find this connection between a philosophy based 
upon the senses, and a moralily founded upon utiliiy from 
the earliest times. Aristotle was distinguished among the 
ancients for the emphasis with which he dwelt upon the 
utility of 'vii'tue, and it was from the writings of Aristotle 
that the schoolmen derived the famous formulary which has 
become the motto of the school of Locke. Locke himself 
devoted especial research to the refutation of the doctrine of 
a natural moral sense, which he endeavoured to overthrow 
by a catalogue of immoral practices that exist among savages, 
and the hesitation he occasionally exhibited in his moral 
doctrine corresponds not unfaithfully to the ohscurily thrown 
over his metaphysics by the admission of reflection as a source 
of ideas. If his opponent Leibnitz made pleasure the object 
yf moral action, it was only that refined pleasure which ia 
produced by the contemplation of the happiness of others 
When, however, Condillac and his followers, removing reflec¬ 
tion from the position Locke had assigned it, reduced the 
philosophy of sensation to its simplest expression, and when 
fehe Scotch and Grerman wiitei^ elaborated the principles of 
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iihe opposite school, the moral tendencies of both were mdis 
patahly manifested. Everywhere the philosophy of sensation 
was accompanied by the morals of interest, and the id^^al 
philosophy, by an assertion of the existence of a moial 
faculty, and every influence that has affected the prevailing 
theory concerning the orighi of our ideas, has exercised a 
corresponding influence upon the theories of ethics. 

The gi-eat movement of modem thought, of which Bacon 
was at once the highest representative and one of the chief 
agents, has been truly said to exhibit a striking resemblance, 
and at the same time a stiildng contrast, to the movement of 
ancient thought, which was effected chiefly by the genius of 
Socrates. In the name of utility, Socrates diverted the in¬ 
tellect of antiquity from the fantastic cosmogonies with which 
it had long been occupied, to the study of the moral nature 
of man. In the name of the same utility Bacon laboured to 
divert the modem intellect from the idle metaphysical specu¬ 
lations of the schoolmen to natural science, to which newly 
discovered instruments of research, his own sounder method, 
and a cluster of splendid intellects, soon gave an unprece¬ 
dented impulse. To the indirect influence of this movement, 
perhax)s, even more than to the direct teachiog of Gassendi 
and Locke, may he ascribed the great ascendency of sensa¬ 
tional philosophy among modem nations, and it is also con¬ 
nected with some of the most impoiiiant differences between 
ancient and modem history. Among the ancients the human 
mind was chiefly directed to philosophical speculations, in 
which the law seems to be perpetual oscillation, while among 
the modems it has rather tended towards physical science, 
and towards inventions, in which the law is perpetual pro 
gress. National power, and in most cases even national 
Independence, implied among the ancients the constant energy 
of high intellectual or moral qualities. When the heroism 
or the genius of the people had relaxed, when an enervating 
philosophy or the lassitude that often accompanies civilisation 
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arrived, the whole edifice speedily tottered, the sceptre was 
transferred to another state, and the same history was else¬ 
where reproduced. A great nation bequeathed indeed to its 
successors works of transcendent beauty in art and literatiiir, 
[ihilosophies that could avaQ only when the mind had i isoii 
to their level, examples that might stimulate the heroism of 
an aspiring people, warnings that might sometimes arrest d 
on the path to min. But all these acted only through the 
mind. In modem times, on the other hand, if we put aside 
religious influences, the principal causes of the supeiioriiy of 
civilised men are to be found in inventions which when once 
discovered can never pass away, and the effects of which are 
in consequence in a great measure removed from the fluctua¬ 
tions of moral life. The causes which most disturbed or 
accelerated the normal progress of society in antiquity were 
the appearance of great men, in modem times they have been 
the appearance of great inventions. Printing has secured 
the intellectual achievements of the past, and furnished a sure 
guarantee of future progress Gunpowder and military 
machinery have rendered the triumph of barbarians impossi¬ 
ble. Steam has united nations in the closest bonds. Innu¬ 
merable mechanical contrivances have given a decisive pre¬ 
ponderance to that industrial element which has coloured all 
the developments of our civilisation. The leading characte 3 > 
istics of modem societies are in consequence marked out 
much more by the triumphs of inventive skill than by the 
snstaiued energy of moral causes. 

Now it will appear evident, I think, to those who reflect 
carefully upon thedr own minds, and upon the course of 
history, that these three things, the study of physical science, 
inventive skill, and industrial enterprise, are connected in 
such a manner, that when in any nation there is a long-sue 
(ained tendency towards one, the others wiQ naturally follow. 
This connection is partly that of cause and effect, for success 
in either of these branches fr^ilitates success in the others, a 
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«?:iitOwledge of natuiul laws being the basis of many zi die 
»m>st important inventions, and being itself acquired by tbf 
aid of instruments of lesearcb, while industry is manifestly 
iuvlebted to both. But besides this connection, there is a 
coiinection of congruity. The same cast or habit of thought 
Jevelopes itself in these three forms. They all represent tlie 
natural tendencies of what is commonly called the practical 
as opposed to the theoretical mind, of the inductive or experi¬ 
mental as opposed to the deductive or ideal, of the cautious 
and the plodding as opposed to the imaginative and the am¬ 
bitious, of the mind that tends naturally to matter as opposed 
to that which dwells naturally on ideas. Among the ancients, 
the distaste for physical science, which the beKrf in the capri- 
doos divine government of all natural phenomena, and the 
distaste for industrial enterprise which slavery produced, 
conspired to favour the philosophical tendency, while among 
the modems physical science and the habits of industrial life 
continually react upon one another. 

There can be no question that the intellectual tendencies 
of modem times are far superior to those of antiquity, both 
in respect to the material prosperity they effect, and to the 
unintermpted progress they secure. Upon the other hand, 
it is, J think, equally unquestionable that this superiority is 
purchased by the sacrifice of something of dignity and eleva¬ 
tion of character. It is when the cultivation of mental and 
moral qua itdes is deemed the primary object, when the mind 
and its mterests are most removed from the things of sense, 
that great characters are most frequent, and the standard of 
heroism is most high. In this, as in other cases, the law of 
oongruiiy is supreme. The mind that is concentrated most 
on the properties of matter, is predisposed to derive aU ideas 
from the senses, while that which dwells naturally upon its 
own operations inclines to an ideal philosophy, and the prey 
♦ailing system of morals depends largely upon the distinction. 

In the next place^ we may observe that the practica} 
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oonciequeiiceSySofar as ethics are concerned,^ of the opi)ositioii 
between the two great schools of moraJs, are less than might 
be inferred from the intellectual chasm that separates them. 
Moralists grow up in the atmosphere of society, and expe 
rience all the common feelings of other men. Whatevei 
theory of the genesis of morals they may form, they common! j 
recognise as right the broad moral principles of the world, and 
the) endeavour—^though I have attempted to show not always 
successfully—^to prove that these principles may be accounted 
for and justified by their system. The great practical differ¬ 
ence between the schools lies, not in the difference of the 
•virtues they inculcate, but in the different degrees of promi¬ 
nence they assign to each, in the different casts of mind they 
represent and promote. As Adam Smith observed, a system 
like that of the Stoics, which makes self-control the ideal of 
excellence, is especially favourable to the heroic qualities, a 
sjTstem like that of Hutcheson, which resolves virtue into 
benevolence, to the amiable qualities, and utilitarian systems 
to the iudustrial virtues. A society in which any one of 
these three forms of moral excellence is e^eciaUy prominent, 
has a natural tendency towards the corresponding theory of 
ethics, but, on the other hand, this theory, when formed, 
reacts upon and strengthens the moral tendency that elicited 
it. The Epicureans and the Stoics can each claim a great 
historical fact in their favour. When every other Greek 
school modified or abandoned the teaching of its founder, the 
disciples of Epicurus at Athens preserved their hereditary 
fSuth unsullied and unchanged.^ On the other hand, in. the 


' I make this qualification, be- * See the forcible passage in the 

sause I believe that the denial of life of Epicurus by Uiogeaes Laer- 
9, moral nature in man capable of tins So Mackintosh: ‘It is re- 
perceiving the distinction between markable that, while, of the three 
duty and interest and tb<» rightftil profes'^ors who sat in the Porch 
supremacy of the former, is both trom Zeno to Posidonius, every one 
philosophically end actually sub- either softened or exaggerated the 
srersive of natural theology. doctrines of his predecessor, and 
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Roman cmpii-o, dLiuost every great character, almosl everj 
effort in the cause of Kberty, emanated from the rsinks of 
Stoicism, while Epicureanism was continually identified with 
corruption and with tyranny, Tlie intuitive school, iiv^t 
having a clear and simple external standard, has ofben proved 
somewhat liable to assimilate with superstition and mysticism, 
to become fimtastic, unreasoning, and unpractical, while the 
prominence accorded to interest, and the constant intervention 
of calculation in utilitarian systems, have a tendency to de¬ 
press the ideal, and give a sordid and unheroic ply to the 
character. The first, dwelling on the moral initiative, elevates 
the tone and standard of life. The second, revealing the in¬ 
fluence of surrounding circumstances upon character, leads to 
the most important practical reforms.* Each school has thus 
proved in some sense at once the corrective and the comple¬ 
ment of the other. Each when pushed to its extreme results, 
produces evils which lead to the reappearance of its rival. 

Having now considered at some length the nature and 


'while the beautifol and reverend 
philosophy of Plato had in his own 
Academy degenerated into a scep¬ 
ticism which did not spare morahty 
itself, the sy&tem of Epicnrus re¬ 
mained without change, his disci¬ 
ples continued for ages to show 
perbonal honour to his memory in 
a manner which may seem muc- 
coimtable among those who were 
taught to measure propriety by 
A calculation of palpable and out 
wjird usefulness.’— Dissertation on 
ISthieal Philosophy, p. 85, ed 1836. 
See, tov, Tennemann {Manuel de la 
Philosophie, ed. Cousin, tome 1. p. 
211 ). 

* Thus e g. the magnificent 
chapters of Helv6tins on the moral 
of despotism, form one of 
the best modern contributions to 
pob tical ethics. We have a ciinons 


illnstcation of the emphasis 'vrith 
which this school dwells on the 
moral importance of institutions in 
a memoir of M. He Tracy, On the 
best Plan of National Education, 
which appeared first towards the 
dose of the French Eevolution, 
and was reprinted during the Re¬ 
storation. The author, who was 
one of the most distinguished of 
the disciples of Condillac, argued 
that the most efficient of all ways 
of educating a people is, the esta¬ 
blishment of a good system of police, 
for the constant association of the 
ideas of crime and punishment in 
the minds of the masses is the one 
effectual method of creating moral 
habits, 'which 'will contiime to act 
when the fear of punishment if 
removed. 
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tendencies of the theories according to which men test and 
classify their moral feelings, we may pass to an examination 
of the process according to which these feelings are developed, 
or, in other words, of the causes that lead societies to elevate 
their moral standard and determine their preference of some 
particular kinds of virtue. The observations I have to offer 
on this subject will he of a somewhat miscellaneous character, 
but they will all, I trust, tend to show the nature of the 
changes that constitute moral history, and to furnish us with 
some general principles which may he applied in detail in the 
succeeding chapters. 

It is sufficiently evident, that, in proportion to the high 
organisation of society, the amiable and the social virtues 
win be cultivated at the expense of the heroic and the ascetic. 
A courageous endurance of suffering is probably the first 
form of human virtue, the one coni^icuous instance in savage 
life of a course of conduct opposed to natural impulses, and 
pursued through a belief that it is higher or nobler than the 
opposite. In a disturbed, disorganised, and warlike society, 
acts of great courage and great endurance are very frequent, 
and determine to a very large extent the course of events, 
but in proportion to the organisation of communities the 
occasions for their display, and their influence when displayed- 
axe alike restricted. Besides this the tastes and habits of 
civilisation, the innumerable inventions designed to promote 
comfort and dimmish pain, set the current of sociefy in a 
direction altogether different from heroism, and somewhat 
emasculate, though they reflne and soften, the character 
Asceticism again —iucluding under this term, not merely tlie 
monastic system, but also all efforts to withdraw from hhv 
«rorld in order to cultivate a high degree of sanctity—^beloni^s 
aaturally to a society which is somewhat rude, and in which 
isolation is frequent and eai^. When men become united in 
very close bonds of co-operation, when industrial enter] ^risc 
becomes very ardent, and the prevailing impulse is sti‘oi\gb 
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cowards material wealth and Inxxtrious eigoynieiits, virkie is 
;«garded chiefly or solely in the light of the interests of 
society, and this tendency is still fin-ther strengthened by the 
educational influence of legidation, which imprints moral 
distinctions very deeply on the mind, hut at the same time 
accustoms men to measure them solely by an external and 
utilitarian standard. ‘ The first table of the law gives waj 
to the second. Good is not loved for itself, but as the means 
to an end. All that virtue whidb. is required to form up¬ 
right and benevolent men is in the highest degree useful to 
society, but the qualities which constitute a saintly or 
^iritual character as diatinguiahed from one that is simply 
moral and amiable, have not the same direct, uniform and 
manifest tendency to the promotion of happiness, and they 
are accordingly little valued.^ In savage life the animal 


* An important intellectual re¬ 
volution is at present taking place 
in England. The ascendency in 
literary and philosophical questions 
which belonged to the writers of 
books is manifestly passing in a 
very great degree to weeMy and 
even daily papers, which have long 
been supreme in politics, and have 
begun within the last ten years 
systematically to treat ethical and 
philosophical que&tion.s. From 
their immense circulation, their 
‘ncontestable ability and the power 
they possess of continually reite¬ 
rating their distinctive doctrines, 
from the impatience, too, of long 
and elaborate writings, which 
newspapers generate in the public, 
it has come to pass that these 
periodicals exercise probably a 
greater influence than any other 
productions of the day, in forming 
the ways of thinking of ordinary 
educated Englishmen. The many 
eonseqnences, good and evil, of this 
dbauge it will be the duty of future 


hteraiy historians to trace, but 
there is one which is, 1 tbink. 
much felt in the sphere of ethics. 
An important effect of these jour 
nals has been to evoke a large 
amount of literary talent in the 
lawyer dass. Men whose proles- 
sional duties would render it im¬ 
possible for them to write long 
books, are quite capable of treating 
philosophical subjects m the form 
of short essays, and have in fact 
become conspicuous in these peri¬ 
odicals. There has seldom, 1 think, 
before, been a time when lawyers 
occupied such an important lite¬ 
rary position as at present, or when 
legal ways of thinking had so great 
an influence over English philoso¬ 
phy ; and this feet has been emi¬ 
nently favourable to the progress 
of utilitarianism. 

^ There are some good remarks 
on this point m the very striking 
chapter on the present condition 
of Christidniry in Wilberforce't 
Practtcal View. 
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nature heing supreme, these higher qualities ai*e unloiowii 
In a very elaborate material civilisation the prevailing atmo 
sphere is not favourable either to their production or then 
appreciation. TTieir place has usually been in an interme 
liate stage. 

On the other hand, there are certain virtues that are llio 
natural product of a cultivated society Tndej)endentlj of 
all local and special circumstances, the transition of men 
from a barbarous or semi-civilised to a highly organised state 
necessarily brings with it the destruction or abridgment of 
the legitimate sphere of revenge, by transfening the office of 
punishment from the wronged person to a passionless tribunal 
appointed by society;' a growing substitution of pacific foi 
warlike occupations, the introduction of refined and intel¬ 
lectual tastes which gradually displace amusements that 
derive their zest from their barbarity, the rapid multiplica¬ 
tion of ties of connection between all classes and nations, 
and also the strengthening of the imagination by intellectua] 
culture. This last facuHy, considered as the power of reali¬ 
sation, forms the chief tie between our moral and intellectual 
natures. In order to pity suffering we must realise it, and 
the intensity of our compassion is usually proportioned to 
the vividness of our realisation.® The most fr-ightful catas 
trophe in South America, an earthquake, a shipwreck, or a 
battle, will elicit less compassion than the death of a single 
individual who has been brought prominently before our eyes 
To this cause must he chiefly ascribed the extraordinaiy 
measure of compassion usually bestowed upon a conspicuous 


* See Eeid's Essays mi the Active 
Powers^ iii. 4 

say usually proportioned, 
because it is, I believe, p« ssible 
for men to realise intensely suffer¬ 
ing, and to derive pleasure from 
that very fact This is especially 
the case with vindictive cruelty. 


hut it is not, I think, altogethei 
confined to that sphere. This ques 
tion we shall have occasion tc 
examine when discussing the gla 
diatorial shows Most cruelty 
how( ver, springs from callousness 
which IS simply dulness of imagi 
nation 
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c :)ndeumed ciiminai, tlie affection ajad enthtisiasin tJiat centare 
upon sovereigns, and many of the glaring inconsistencies of 
onr historical judgments The lecollection of some isolated 
act of magnanimity displayed hy Alexander or Caesar moves 
us more than the thought of the 30,000 Thebans whom t\u 
Macedonian sold as slaves, of the 2,000 prisoners he crucified 
at l^rre, of the 1,100,000 men on whose corpses the Homan 
rose to fame. Wrapt in the pale wdnding-sheet of general 
terms the greatest tragedies of history evoke no vivid images 
in our minds, and it is only by a great effort of genius that 
an historian can galvanise them into life. The irritation 
displayed by the captive of St. Helena in his bickerings with 
his gaoler affects most men more than the thought of the 
nameless thousands whom his insatiable egotism had hurried to 
the grave. Such is the fcailly of our nature that we are more 
moved hy the tears of some captive princess, hy some trifling 
biogi*aphical incident that has floated down the stream of 
history, than hy the sorrows of aU the countless multitudes 
who perished beneath the sword of a Tamerlane, a Bajazet^ 
or a Zenghis Elhan. 

If oim benevolent feelings are thus the slaves of onr 
imaginations, if an act of realisation is a necessary antecedent 
and condition of compassion, it is obvious that any iofluence 
that augments the range and power of this realising faculty 
is flivourable to the amiable virtues, and it is equally evident 
that education has in the highest degree this effect. To an 
uneducated man all classes, nations, modes of thought and 
existence foreign to his own are uniealised, while every in¬ 
crease of knowledge brings with it an increase of insight, and 
therefore of sympathy. But the addition to his knowledge 
^ the smallest part of tliis cliange The realising faculty is 
itself intensified. Eveiy hook he reads, every intellectual 
exercise in which he engages, accustoms him to rise above the 
objects immediately present to his senses, to extend his reali¬ 
sations into new spheres, and reproduce in liis imagination 
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the thoagnis, feelings, and characters of others, with a vivid 
aess inconceivable to the savage. Hence, in a great degree, 
the tact with which a refined mind leams to discriminate 
And adapt itself to the most delicate shades of feeilxg, and 
h ^ce too the sensitive humanity with which, in proportion 
to their civilisation, men realise and recoil from cruelty. 

We have here, however, an important distinction to 
draw. Under the name of cruelty are comprised two kinds 
of vice, altogether different in their causes and in most of 
their consequences. There is the cruelty which springs from 
callousness and hrutalily, and there is the cruelty of vindic¬ 
tiveness. The fibrst belongs chiefly to hard, dull, and some¬ 
what lethargic characters, it appears most jBcequently in 
strong and conquering nations and in tempeiate climates, 
and it is due in a very great degree to defective realisation. 
The second is rather a feminine attiibute, it is usually dis¬ 
played in oppressed and suffering communities, m passionate 
natures, and in hot climates. Great vindictiveness is often 
united with great tenderness, and great callousness with 
great magnanimity, hut a vindictive nature is rarely magna¬ 
nimous, and a brutal nature is still more rarely tender. The 
ancient Romans exhibited a remarkable combination of great 
callousness and great magnanimiiy, while by a curious 
contrast the modem Italian character verges manifestly 
towards the opposite comhiaation. Both forms of cruelly 
are, if I mistake not, diminished with advancing civilisation, 
but by different causes and in different degrees. Callous 
cruelty disappears before the sensitiveness of a cultivated 
imagination. Tiudictive cruelty is diminished by the sub¬ 
stitution of a penal system for private revenge. 

Tlie same iutellectual culture that facilitates the realisa- 
tion of suffering, and therefore produces compassion, facili¬ 
tates also the lealisation of character and opinions, and 
therefore produces charity. The great majority of imcharit- 
able ludgments iu the world may he traced to a deficiency of 
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imagiiialion. The chief cause of sectarian animosityj is the 
incapacity of most men to conceive hostile systems in the 
light in which they appear to their adherents, and to enter 
into the enthusiasm they inspire. The acquisition of this 
power of intellectual sympathy is a common accompaniment 
of a large and cultivated mind, and wherever it exists, it 
assuages the rancour of controversy. The severity of our 
iiidgment of crimioals is also often excessive, because the 
imagination finds it more ea^ to realise an action than a 
state of mind. Any one can conceive a fit of drunkenness 
or a deed of violence, but few persons who are by nature 
very sober or very calm can conceive the natural disposition 
that predisposes to it. A good man brought up among 
all the associations of virtue reads of some horrible crime, 
his imagmation exhausts itself in depicting its circumstances, 
and he then estimates the guilt of the criminal, by asking 
himself, ‘ How guilty should I be, were I to perpetrate such 
an act ? ’ To realise with any adequacy the foi ce of a passion 
we have never experienced, to conceive a iype of character 
radically different from our own, above all, to form any 
just appreciation of the lawlessness and ohtuseness of moral 
temperament, inevitably genei*ated by a vicious education, 
requires a power of imagmation which is among the rarest 
of human endowments. Even in judging our own conduct, 
this feebleness of imagmation is sometimes shown, and an 
old man recalling the foolish actions, but having lost the 
power of realising the feelings, of his youth, may be very 
unjust to his own past. That which makes it so difiGlcult 
for a man of strong vicious passions to unbosom himself 
to a natuTally virtuous man, is not so much the virtue as 
the ignorance of the latter It is the conviction that he 
cannot possibly understand the force of a passion he has never 
felt That which alone renders tolerable to the mind the 
thought of judgment by an all-puie Being, is the union of 
die attribute of omniscience with that of purity, for perfect 
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knowledge implies a perfect power of imlisation. TLs 
fiirther oior analysis extends, and tlie more our realising 
fe,culties are cultivated, the more sensible we become of the 
influence of circumstances both upon character and upon 
opinions, and of the exaggerations of our first estimates of 
moral inequalities. Strong antipathies are thus gradually 
softened down. Men gain much in charily, but they lose 
something in zeal. 

We may push, I think:, this vein of thought one step 
feather. Our imagination, which governs our aflections, has 
in its earlier and feebler stages little power of grasping ideas, 
except in a personified and concrete form, and the power of 
rising to abstractions is one of the best measures of intellec¬ 
tual progress The beginning of writing is the hieroglyphic 
or symbolical picture; the beginning of worship is fetishism 
or idolatry; the beginning of eloquence is pictorial, sensuous, 
and metaphorical; the beginning of philosophy is the myth. 
The imagination in its first stages concentrates itself on 
individuals; gradually by an effort of abstraction it rises to 
an institution or well-defined organisation; it is only at a 
very advanced stage that it can grasp a moral and intellectual 
principle. Loyalty, patriotism, and attachment to a cosmo¬ 
politan cause are therefore three forms of moral enthusiasm 
respectively appropriate to three successive stages of mental 
progress, and they have, I think, a certain analogy to idola¬ 
trous worship, church feeling, and moral culture, which are 
the central ideas of three stages of religious history. 

The reader will readily understand that generalisations 
of this kind can pretend to nothing more than an approxi¬ 
mate truth. Our knowledge of the laws of moral progress 
is like that of the laws of climate. We lay down general 
rules about the tempeiatm^ to be expected as we approach or 
recede from the equator, and experience shows that they are 
substantially correct; but yet an elevated plain, or a chain 
of mountains, or the neighboui*hood of the sea, will often in 
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60 iue degree derange our calculations. So, too, in the historj 
of moi-al changes, innumerable special agencies, such as 
i eHgious or political institutions, geographical conditions, tra 
ditions, antipathies, and affinities, exercise a certain retarding 
accelerating, or deflecting influence, and somewhat modify 
the normal progress. The proposition for which I am con¬ 
tending is simply that there is such a thing as a natura.1 
history of morals, a defined and regular order, in which our 
moral feelings are unfolded; or, in other words, that there 
are certain groups of virtues which spring spontaneously out 
of the circumstances and mental conditions of an uncivilised 
people, and that there aj?e others which are the normal and 
appropriate products of civilisation. The virtues of uncivi¬ 
lised men are recognised as vijiiues by civilised men, but they 
are neither exhibited in the same perfection, nor given the 
same position in the scale of duties. Of these moral changes 
none are more obvious than the gradual decadence of heroism 
both active and passive, the increase of compassion and of 
charily, and the transition firom the enthusiasm of loyally to 
those of patriotism and liberty. 

Another form of virtue which usually increases with civi¬ 
lisation is veracLiy, a term which must be regarded as in¬ 
cluding something more than the simple avoidance of direct 
falsehood. In the o3*dinary intercourse of fife it is readily 
understood that a man is oflending against truth, not only 
when he utters a deKherate falsehood, but also when in his 
statement of a case he suppresses or endeavours to conceal 
essential facts, or makes positive assertions without having 
conscientiously verified their grounds. The earliest form in 
which the duty of veracity is enforced is probably the obser 
vance of vows, which occupy a position of much prominence 
in youthful religions. With the subsequent progress of civi¬ 
lisation, we find the successive inculcation of three forms of 
veradLiy, whidi may be termed respectively industrial, pohti- 
«al, and philosophical. By the first I understand thai 
11 
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wjcuiaoy of statement or fidelity to engagements which is com 
inonly meant when we speak of a tnithful man. Though in 
some cases sustained by the strong sense of honour which 
accompanies a military s^mit, this form of veracity is usually 
the special virtue of an industrial nation, foi* although indu? 
trial enterprise afibrds great temptations to deception, mutual 
ecnfidence, and therefore strict truthfulness, are in bhe^* 
occupations so transcendently important that they acquiit 
in the minds of men a value they had never before possessed 
Teracity becomes the first virtue in the moral type, and no 
character is regarded with any Hud of approbation in which 
it is wanting. It is made more tuan any other the test dis¬ 
tinguishing a good from a bad man We accordingly find 
that even where the impositions of trade are very numerous, 
the supreme excellence of vei-adty is cordially admitted in 
theory, and it is one of the first virtues that every man as¬ 
piring to mor^l excellence endeavours to cultivate. This 
constitutes probably the chief moral superiority of nations 
pervaded by a strong industrial spirit over nations like the 
Italians, the Spaniards, or the Irish, among whom that spirit 
is wanting. The usual characteristic of the latter nations is a 
certain laxity or instability of character, a proneness to ex¬ 
aggeration, a want of truthfulness in little things, an infidelity 
to engagements from which an Englishman, educated in the 
habits of industrial Kfe, readily infers a complete absence of 
moral principle. But a larger philosophy and a deeper ex¬ 
perience dispel his eiTor. He finds that where the industrial 
spirit has ixot penetrated, truthfulness rarely occupies in the 
popular mind the same prominent position in the catalogue 
cf virtues. It is not reckoned among the fimdamentals of 
morality, and it is possible and even common I*" find in these 
nations—^what would he scarcely possible in nu industrial 
society—^men who are habitually di^onest and untruthful in 
small things, and whose lives are nevertheless influenced by 
& deep religious feeling, and adorned by the consistent 
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;?cfc, of some of the most difficult aaid most paiuful virtues 
IVust in Providence, content and resignation in extieme 
^'Oveity and suffering, the most genuine amiabLlity and the 
^ost sincere readiness to assist their brethren, an adherence 
D their religious opinions which no persecutions and no 
bribes can shake, a capacity for heroic, transcendent, and 
prolonged self-saciifice, may he found in some nations in moL 
who are habitual Kars and habitual cheats. 

The promotiou of industrial veracity is probably the single 
form in which the growth of manufactures exercises a favour¬ 
able iniiuence upon morals. It is possible, however, for this 
virtue to exist in great perfection without any corresponding 
growth of political veiacity, or in other words, of that spirit 
of impartiality which in mattei-s of controversy desires that 
aU opinions, arguments, and facts should be fully and fairly 
stated. This habit of what is commonly termed ‘ fair play 
is especially the characteristic of free communities, and it is 
pre-eminently fostered by political life. The pi*actice of de¬ 
bate creates a sense of the injustice of suppressing one side 
of a case, which gradually extends through all forms of in¬ 
tellectual life, and becomes an essential element in the natronal 
character. But beyond all this there is a strll higher form of 
intellectual virtue. By enhirged inteUectual culture, es¬ 
pecially by philosophic studies, men come at last to pursue 
truth for its own sake, to esteem it a duly to emancipate 
themselves from party spirit, prejudices, and passion, and 
through love of truth to cultivate a judicial spirit in contro- 
vci-sy. They aspire to the intellect not of a sectarian but of 
a philosopher, to the intellect not of a partisan but of a stat€B- 
man. 

Of these three forms of a tmthful spirit the two last may 
be said to belong exclusively to a highly civilised .society 
The last especially can hardly be attamed by any but a cul¬ 
tivated mmd, and is one of the latest flowers of virtue that 
bloom in the human heart. The growth, however, both ol 
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political and philosophical veracity has been unnaturally ra 
tarded by the opposition of theologianSj who made it during 
many centuries a main object of their policy to suppress all 
writings that were opposed to their views, and who, when 
this power had escaped their grasp, proceeded to discourage 
in every way impartiality of mind and judgment, and to 
associate it with the notion of rin. 

To the observations 1 have already made concerning the 
moral effects of industi ?1 life, I shall at present add but 
two. The first is that an industrial spirit creates two wholly 
different types of character—a thrifty character and a specu¬ 
lating character. Both types grow out of a strong sense of 
the value and a strong desire for the attainment of mateiial 
comforts, but they are profoundly difierent both in their 
virtues and their vices. The chief characteristic of the one 
type is caution, that of the other enterprise. Thriftiness is 
one of the best regulators of life. It produces order, sobriety, 
moderation, self-restraiat, patient industry, and aU that cast 
of virtues which is designated by the term respectahiHiy; 
but it has also a tendency to form contracted and ungenerous 
natures, incapable of enthusiasm or lively sympathy. The 
speculating character, on the other hand, is restless, fiery, and 
uncertain, very liable to fall into great and conspicuous vices, 
anpatient of routine, but by no means unfavourable to strong 
feelings, to great generosity or resolution. Which of these 
two forms the industrial spirit assumes depends upon local 
rirciimstances. Thriffeiness flourishes chiefly among men 
placed outside the great stream of commerce, and in positions 
where wealth is only to be acquired by slow and steady in- 
dustay, while the speculating character is most common in 
the great centres of enterprise and of wealth. 

In the next place, it may be remarked that industrial 
habits bring forethought into a new position in the moral 
type. In early stages of theological belief, men regarding 
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•\ (»ijr iiicHieat that happens to them as the result of a special 
ill Vine cleciee, sometunes esteem it a test of feith and a foim 
of duty tc take no precautions for the futm-e, but to leave 
questions of food and clothing to Providential interposition 
On the other hand, in an industrial civilisation, prudeiJ 
forethought is regai*ded not simply as lawful, but as a duty, 
and a duty of the very highest order. A goed man of the 
industrial type deems it a duty not to marry till he has en¬ 
sured the maintenance of a possible family; if he possebse^ 
children, he regulates his expenses not simply by the relation 
of his income to his immediate wants, but with a constant 
view to the education of his sons, to the poi^tioning of his 
daughters, to the future necessities and careers of each mem¬ 
ber of his femily. Constant forethought is the guiding 
principle of his whole life. bTo single circumstance is re¬ 
garded as a better test of the civilisation of a people than the 
extent to which it is diflfused among them. The old doctrine 
virtually disappears, and is interpreted to mean nothing 
more than that we shoidd accept with resignation what no 
efforts and no forethought could aveH. 

This change is but one of seveial influences which, as 
civilisation advances, diminish the spirit of reverence among 
mankind. Eeverence is one of those feelings which, in 
utilitarian systems, would occupy at best a very ambiguous 
position y for it is extremely questionable whether the great 
evils that have grown out of it in the form of leligious super¬ 
stition and political servitude have not made it a source of 
more unhappiness than happiness. Yet, however doubtfiil 
may be its position if estimated by its bearing on happiness 
and on progress, there are few persons who are not conscious 
tiiat no character can attain a supreme d^ee of excellence 
in which a reverential spirit is wanting. Of all the forms of 
moral goodness it is that to which the epithet beautiful may 
be most emphatically applied. Yet the habits of advancing 
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(jiviHsation ajre, if I niLstake not, on tljo \vho^e intmioal fco its 
growth.. For i*everence grows out of a seiise of constant 
dependence. It is fostered by that condition of religious 
thought in which men believe that each mcident that hefallp 
them is directly and specially ordained, and when every 
event is therefore fraught with a moral import. Tt is fostered 
by that condition of scientific knowledge in which every poi*' 
lentous natural phenomenon is supposed to he the result of a 
dii*ect divine inteiposition, and awakens in consequence emo¬ 
tions of humility and awe. It is fostered in that stage of 
political life when loyally or reverence for the sovereign is 
the dominating passion, when an axLsfcocracy, branching foidh 
firomthe thione, spreads habits of deference and subordina¬ 
tion through every village, when a revolutionai'y, a democratic, 
and a sceptical spirit are alike imknown Every great change, 
either of belief or of cmciunstauccs, brings with it a change 
of emotions. The self-assertion of libei-ty, the levelling of 
democracy, the dissecting-kidfe of criticism, the economical 
revolutions that reduce the relations of classes to simple con¬ 
tracts, the agglomeration of population, and the facilities of 
locomotion that sever so many ancient ties, aie all incompati¬ 
ble with the type of virtue which existed before the povrer 
of tradition was broken, and when the chastity of faith was 
yet unstained. Benevolence, uprightness, enterprise, intel¬ 
lectual honesty, a love of j&eedom, and a hatred of superstition 
aie growing around us, but we look in vain for that moat 
beautiful character of the past, so distrustful of self, and so 
trustful of others, so simple, so modest, and so devout, which 
even when, Ixion-like, it bestowed its affections upon a cloud, 
made its veiy illusions the source of some of the pureef 
virtues of our nature. In a few minds, the contemplatior 
jf the sublime order of nature produces a reverential feeling, 
but to the great majority of mankind it is an incontestable 
though mournful fact, that the discovery of conti-olling aiul 
anchangiug l.iw dcjinves phenomena of their moial signifi 
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cance, and nearly all the social and political spheres in which 
reverence was fostered have passed away Its most beautiful 
displays are not in nations like the Ameiicans or the modeior 
French, who have thrown themselves most fully into the 
tendencies of the age, but rather in secluded r^ions like 
Styria or the Tyi-ol. Its artistic expression is found in no 
work of modern genius, but in the mediaeval cathedral, which, 
mellowed but not impaired by tune, still gazes on us in its 
deathless beauty thi-ough the centuries of the past. A super¬ 
stitious age, like evpry other phase of human history, has its 
distinctive \irtaoa, which must necessar*ily decline before a 
new stage of progress can be attained. 

The virtues and vices growing out of the relation between 
the sexes are difficult to treat in general terms, both on 
account of the obvious delicacy of the subject, and also be¬ 
cause their natuiuJ history is extremely obscured by spedal 
causes. In the moral evolutions we have as yet examined, 
the normal ioHuences ai*e most powerful, and the importance 
of deranging and modifying circumstances is altogether sub¬ 
sidiary. The expansion of the amiable virtues, the decline of 
heroism and loyalty, and the growth of induskial habits 
spring out of changes which necessarily take place uncfer 
almost all forms of civilisation,^ and the broad features of the 
movement are theiofore m almost all nations substantially 
iJie same. But m the history of sensuality, special causes, 
such as slavery, religious doctrines, or laws affecting marriage, 
have been the most powerful agents. The immense changes 
effected in this field by the Christian religion I shall hereafter 
examine. In the present chapter I shall content myself with 
two or three very general remarks relating to the nature of 
the vice, and to the effect of different stages of civilisation 
upon its progress. 

’ The principal exception being prevents the growth of indnstria! 
where slavery, coexisting with habits. 

Advanced civilisation, retards or 
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There are, I conceiTe, few gi eater &.llacies than aro m 
v'olved ill the method so popular among modern wiitci-s oi 
judging the immorality of a nation by its statistics of illegiti¬ 
mate births. Independently of the obvious defect of this 
method in excluding simple piostitution from oui* comparison, 
it altogether neglects the fact that a large number of illegiti¬ 
mate births arise from causes totally different from the great 
violence of the passions. Such, for example, is the notion 
prevailing in many country districts of England, that the 
marriage ceremony has a retrospective virtue, cancelling 
previous immorality; and such too is the custom so general 
among some classes on the Continent of forming permanent 
connections without the sanction either of a legal or a re¬ 
ligious ceremony. However deeply such frets may be repie- 
hended and deplored, it would be obviously absurd to mfei 
from them that the nations in which they are most promj- 
nent are most conspicuous for the uncontrolled violence of 
their sensual passions, in Sweden, which long i-anked 
among the lowest in the moral scale, if measured by the 
number of illegitimate births, the chief cause appears to 
have been the difficulties with which legislators surrounded 
marriage.* Even in displays of actual and violent passion, 
there are distinctions to be drawn which statistics are wholly 
unable to reach. The coarse, cynical, and ostentatious sensu¬ 
ality which forms the most repulsive feature of the Erench 
character, the dreamy, languid, and aesthetical sensuality of 
the Spaniard or the Italian, the furtive and retiring sensuality 
">f some northern nations, though all forms of the same vice, 
are widely different feelings, and exercise widely different 
effects upon the prevailing disposition. 

In addition to the vei-y important influence upon public 
vunals which dimate, I think, undoubtedly exercises in 


1 See lUEr. Laing’s Travds in ui have had a nimilay effijol ia 
Sweden, A similar cause is said Bavaria. 
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stimiilating or aUftjmg the passions, it has a powerful indi¬ 
rect action upon the position, character, and tastes of women, 
by determining the prevalence of indoor or out-of-door life, 
and also the classes among whom the gift of beauty is diffused. 
In northern countries the prevailing cast of beauty depends 
rather on colour than on form. It consists chiefly of a fresh¬ 
ness and delicacy of complexion which severe labom' and 
constant exposure necessarily desti*oy, and which is therefore 
rarely found in the highest perfection among the very poor. 
But the southern type is essentially democratic. The fierce 
rays of the sun only mellow and mature its charms. Its 
most perfect examples may be found in the hovel as in the 
palace, and the effects of this diffusion of beauty may be 
traced both m the manners and the morals of the people. 

It is probable that the observance of this foim of virtue 
is naturally most strict in a rude ind seml-civilised but not 
barbarous people, and that a very refined civilisation is not 
often favoui'able to its growth. Sensuality is the vice of 
young men and of old nations. A languid epicureanism is 
the normal condition of nations which have attamed a high 
intelleccual or social civilisation, but which, through political 
causes, have no adequate sphere for the exertion of their 
energies. The temptation arising from the great wealth of 
some, and from the feverish longing for luxury and exciting 
pleasures in others, which exists in all large towns, has been 
peculiarly fatal to female virtue, and the whole tendency of 
the public amusements of civilisation is in the same direction. 
The rude combats which form the chief enjoyments of bar¬ 
barians produce csruelty. The dramatic and artistic tastes 
and the social habits of refined men produce sensuality. 
Education raises many poor women to a stage of refinement 
that makes them suitable companions for men of a higher 
tank, and not suitable for chose of their own. Industrial 
pursuits have, indeed, a favourable influence in promoting 
habits of self-restraint, and especially in checking the licencs 
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of militaiy j but on the other hand, they gi-ratJy iiici'eafie 
bemptation by encour-aging |yjstponenient of inaiiiage, and ii. 
sommiinities, ev^en more thai* m individuals, moi-al inequati 
ties are much more due to diffei-ences of temptation than h 
lifferencos of self-restramt. In lai ge bodies of men a considej 
ible inciease of temptation always brings with it an mcrea.se 
though not necessaiily a proportionate inciease, of vice 
Among the checks on excessive multiplication, the historical 
influence of voluntary continence has been, it must be feared, 
verj small. Physical and moral evils have alone been deci> 
sire, and as these form the two opposite weights, we unhappily 
very frequently find that the diminution of the one has been 
followed by the increase of the other The nearly universal 
custom of early man'iages among the Iidsh peasantry has 
alone rendei*ed possible that high standaa’d of female chastity 
that intense and jealous sensitiveness respecting female 
honour, for which, among many failings and some vices, the 
Irish poor have long been pre-eminent m Eui’ope, but these 
very marriages are the most conspicuous proofs of the national 
improvidence, and one of the most fatal obstacles to indus 
tiial prosperity. Had the Irish peasants been less chaste, 
they would have been more prosperous. Had that feaiful 
famine, which in the pi'esent century desolated the land, 
fallen upon a people who thought more of accumulating sub¬ 
sistence than of avoiding sin, multitudes might now be living 
who perished by literal starvation on the di*eary hills of 
Ijimerick or Skibbereen. 

The example of Ireland furnishes us, however, with a 
remarkable instance of the maimer in which the influence 3^ 
ii moral feeling may act beyond the circumstances that gave 
if birth. There is no feet m Irish history more singular than 
the complete, and, I believe, unparalleled absence among the 
Irish priesthood of those moral scandals which in every con¬ 
tinental country occasionally prove the danger of vows of 
jelihacy. The uiifeiLspeoted ])uiity of the Irish priests in thif 
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respect is the moie remarkable, because, the goveninient of 
che countiy being Protestant, there is no special inquisitoria] 
legislation to ensure it, because of the almost unbounded in¬ 
fluence of the clergy over their parishioners, and also because 
if any just cause of suspicion existed, in the fierce sectarianism 
of Irish public opinion, it would assuredly be magnified. 
Considerations of climate are quite inadequate to explain 
this feet; but the chief cause is, I think:, sufficiently obvious. 
The habit of mairying at the first development of the pas¬ 
sions has produced among the Irish peasantry, ffiom whom the 
priests for the most part spring, an extremely strong feeling 
of the iniquity of irregular sexual indulgence, which retains 
its power even over those who are hound to perpetual celibacy. 

It will appear evident from the foregoing considerations 
that, while the essential nature of virtue and vice is un¬ 
altered, there is a perpetual, and in some branches an orderly 
and necessary change, as society advances, both in the pro¬ 
portionate value attached to different virtues m theory, and 
in the perfection in which they are realised in practice. It 
will appear too that, while there may he in societies such a 
thing as moral improvement, there is rarely or never, on a 
large scale, such a thing as unmixed improvement. We may 
gain more than we lose, but we always lose something. 
There are virtues which are continually dying away with ad¬ 
vancing civilisation, and even the lowest stage possesses its 
distinctive excellence. There is no spectacle more piteous or 
more horrible to a good man than that of an oppressed 
nationality writhing in anguish beneath a tyrant’s yoke 3 but 
bhere is no condition in which passionate, unquestioning self- 
sacrifioe and heroic courage, and the true sentiment of 
fraternity are more grandly elicited, and it is probable that 
the triumph of liherty will in these forms not only lessen the 
oioial peiformauces, hut even weaken the moral capacities of 
mankind. War is, no doubt, a fearful evil, but it is the seed 
plot of magnanimous virtues, which in a pacific age mus^ 
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A'ither and decay. Even the gambling-table fcritoi?? among 
jts more skilfiJ votaaies a kind of moral nerve, a capacity for 
!>earing losses with calmness, and controlling the force of 
tbtj desires, which is scarcely exhibited in equal perfection in 
xtij other sphere. 

There is still .so great a diversity of civilisation in 
existing nations that traversing tracts of space is almost 
.ike tra . ersdng tracts of time, for it brings us in contact with 
living representatives of nearly every phase of past civilisar 
tion. But these differences arc rapidly disappearing before 
the unparalleled diffusion and simplification of knowledge, 
the still more amazing progress in means of locomotion, and 
the political and military cau'^es that are majfifestly con¬ 
verting Eimope into a federation of vast centralised and 
democratic States Even to those who l^elieve that the 
leading changes are on tho whole be.i ‘lijial, there is much 
that is melancholy in this revolution. Those small States 
which will soon have disappeared from the map of Europe, 
besides their vast superiority to most great empires in finan¬ 
cial prosperity, in the material well-being of the inhabitants, 
and in many cases in political liberty, pacific tastes, and 
mtellectiial progress, form one of the chief refuges of that 
spiiit of content, repose, and retrospective reverence which 
is pre-eminently wanting in modem civilisation, and their 
secimty is in every age one of the least equivocal measiu'es 
of international morality. The monastic system, however 
pemicious when enlarged to excess, has undoubtedly contri¬ 
buted to the happiness of the world, by supplying an asylum 
especially suited to a ceitain type of chai*acter; and that 
N indictive and short-sighted revolution which is extirpating 
it fiom Europe is destroying one of the best correctives of the 
excessive industrialism of our age. It is for the advantage of 
h nation that it should attain the most advanced existing 
type of progress, but it is extiemely questionable whether it 
is for the advantage of the eommunity at largo that all natiomt 
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should attain tlie same lype. even when it is the most ad¬ 
vanced. The influence of very various circumstances is 
absolutely necessary to perfect moi-al dei’^elopment. Hence, 
one of the great pohtical advantages of class representation, 
which biings withm the range of politics a far* greater variety 
both of capacities and moral qualities than can he exhibited 
when one class has an exclusive or overwhelmingly prepon 
derating influence, and also of heterogeneous empnes, in 
which different degrees of civilisation produce different kmds 
of excellence which react upon and complete one another. Tn 
the rude work of India and Austr^alia a type of character 
is formed which England could ill afford to lose. 

The remai'ks I have now made will he sufficient, I hope, 
to throw some light upon those great questions concerning 
the relations of mtellectual and moral progress which have 
of late years attracted so lai*ge an amount of attention. It 
has been contended that the historian of human progress 
should concentrate his attention exclusively on the intellec 
tual elements; for there is no such thing as moral history, 
morals being essentially stationary, and the rudest barharians 
being in this respect as far advanced as ourselves. In 
opposition to this view, I have maintained that while what 
may be termed the primal elements of morals are unaltered, 
there is a perpetual change in the standard which is exacted, 
and also in the relative value attached to particular virtues, 
and that these changes constitute one of the most important 
branches of general history. It has been contended by other 
writers that, although such changes do take place, and 
although they play an extremely great part in the world, 
ffiey must be looked upon as the result of intellectual causes, 
rhanges in knowledge producing changes in morals. In thig 
view, as we have seen, there is some truth, but it can only, 
f think, be accepted with great qualification. It is one of the 
plainest of fficts that neither the individuals nor the ages 
moBt distinguished for mtellectual achievements have been 
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aiost distinguished for moral excellence, and that a high 
uitellecfcoal and material civilisation has often coexisted 
with much depravity. In some respects the conditions oi 
intellectual growth are not favourable to moral giowth 
lire agglomeration of men in great cities— which are always 
the centres of progress and enlightenment—^is one of the 
most important causes of material and intellectual advance • 
but great towns are the peculiar seed-plots of vice, and it is 
extremely qne^itionahle whether they produce any special and 
equivalent efflorescence of virtue, for even the social virtues 
are probably more cultivated in small populations, where 
men live in more intimate relations. Many of the most 
splendid outbursts of moral enthusiasm niay be traced to an 
overwhelming force of conviction i-arely found in very c»ilti- 
vated minds, which are keenly sensible to possibilities oi 
error, conflicting arguments, and qualifying ch-cumstances. 
Civilisation has on the whole been more successful in repress¬ 
ing crime than in repressing vice. It is very favourable to 
the gentler, charitable, and social virtues, and, where slavery 
does not exist, to the industrial virtues, and it is the especial 
nurse of the intellectual virtues; but it is in general not 
equally favourable to tbe production of self-sacrifice, enthu¬ 
siasm, reverence, or chastity. 

The moral changes, however, which are effected by civiH- 
sation may ultimately be ascribed chiefly to intellectual caases, 
for these lie at the root of the whole structure of civilised 
life Sometimes, as we have seen, intellectual causes act 
directly, but more frequently they have only an indirect in¬ 
fluence, producing habits of life which in their turn prodm-e 
new conceptions of duty. The morals of men are more go 
^emed by their pursuits than by their opmions. A type of 
virtue is first formed by circumstances, and men afterward 
make it the model upon which their theories are framerl 
Thus geographical or other circumstances, that make one 
nation military and another industrial, will produce in each 
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j leaJisefl t^’pe of excellence, and corresponding conctiptioiis 
'iljout the relative importance of different virtues widely 
different from those which are produced in the other, and 
this may be the case although the amount of knowledge in 
the two commujuties is substantially equal. 

Having discussed these questions as fully as the nat n« oi 
my subject requires, I will conclude this chapter by noticing 
tv few very prevalent errors in the moral judgments of history, 
and win also endeavour to elucidate some important conse¬ 
quences that may be deduced from the nature of moral types 
It is probable that the moral standard of most men is 
much lower in political judgments than in private matters in 
which their own interests are concerned. There is nothing 
more common than for men who in private life are models of 
the most scrupulous integrity to justify or excuse the most 
flagrant acts of political dishonesly and violence; and we 
should be altogether mistaken if we argued rigidly fi*om such 
approvals to the general moral sentiments of those who utter 
them. Not unfr-equently too, by a coiiotis moral paradox, 
political crimes are closely connected with national virtues. 
A people who are submissive, gentle, and loyal, fall by reason 
of these very qualities under a despotic government; but this 
uncontrolled power has never felled to exercise a most perni¬ 
cious influence on rulers, and their numerous acts of rapacity 
and aggression being attributed in history to the nation they 
rei:)resent, the national character is wholly misint^reted.* 
There are also particular kinds both of virtue and of vice 
wh*Bh appear prominently before the world, while others of 
at least equal influence almost escape the notice of history. 
Fhus, for example, the sectazian animosities, the horrible per 
jocutious, the blind hatred of progress, the ungenerous support 
every galling disqualification and restraint, the intense 
ftlftiw selfishness, the obstinately protracted defence of intellec 


* Tliia has been, 1 think, especially the case inth'the Aastnans 
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fcual and political superstition, the childish but whimsically feii> 
oious quarrels about minute dogmatic distinctions, or dresses, 
or candlesticks, which constitute together the main features of 
ecclesiastical history, might naturally, though very unjustly, 
lead men to place the ecclesiasiacal iype in almost the lowest 
rank, both intellectually and morally. These are, in fact, the 
displays of ecclesiastical inEuence which stand in bold relief 
in the pages of history. The civilising and moralising in¬ 
fluence of the clergyman in his parish, the simple, unostenta¬ 
tious, unselfish zeal with which he educates the ignorant, 
guides the erring, comforts the sorrowing, braves the horrors 
of pestilence, and sheds a hallowing influence over the dying 
hour, the countless ways in which, in his little sphere, he 
allays evil passions, and softens manners, and elevates and 
purifies those around him—all these things, though very evi¬ 
dent to the detailed observer, do not stand out in the same 
vivid prominence in historical records, and are continually 
forgotten hy historians. It is always hazardous to argue 
from the character of a corporation to the character of the 
members who compose it, hut in no other case is this method 
of judgment so fallacious as in the history of ecclesiastics, for 
there is no other class whose distinctive excellences are less 
apparent, and whose mental and moral defects are more 
glaringly conspicuous in corporate action. In different nations, 
again, the motives of virtue are widely different, and serious 
misconceptions arise from the application to one nation of the 
measure of another. Thus the chief national virtues of the 
French people result from an intense power of sympathy, 
which is also the foundation of some of their most beautiful 
Intellectual qualities, of their social habits, and of thdr un¬ 
rivalled influence in Europe, other nation has so habi¬ 
tual and vivid a sympathy with great struggles for freedom 
beyond its border. No other literature exhibits so expansive 
uid cecuinenical a genius, or expounds so skilfully, or appre¬ 
ciates so generously, foreign ideas. In hardly any other lan<? 
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vouid a disinterested w^ar for the support of a suffering na 
cionahty find so large an amount of support The national 
crimes of Ibrance are many and grievous, hut much "will be 
forgiven her because she loved much. The i^nglo-Saron 
nations, on the other hand, though sometimes roused ti' 
strong but transient enthusiasm, are habitually singularly 
naiTOw, unappreciative, and unsympathetic. The great source 
of their national virtue is the sense of duty, the power of pur¬ 
suing a course which they believe to be right, independently 
of all considerations of sympathy or fiivour, of enthusiasm or 
success. Other nations have surpassed them in many 
qualities that are beautiful, and iu some qualities that are 
great. It is the merit of the Anglo-Saxon race that beyond 
all others it has produced men of the stamp of a Washington 
or a Hampden; men careless, indeed, for glory, hut very care¬ 
ful of honour ; who made the supreme majesty of moral rec¬ 
titude the guiding principle of their lives, who proved in the 
most trying circumstances that no allurements of ambition, 
and no storms of passion, could cause them to deviate one 
hair’s breadth from the course they believed to be their duty. 
This was also a Boman characteristic—especially that of 
Marcus Aurelius. The unweary, unostentatious, and in¬ 
glorious crusade of England agaiost slavery may probably he 
regarded as among the three or four perfectly virtnons pages 
comprised in the history of nations. 

Although it cannot be said that any virtue is the nega¬ 
tion of another, it is undoubtedly true that virtues are natur 
ally grouped according to principles of affinity or congruiiy, 
which are essential to the unity of the type. The heroicaJ, 
the amiable, the industrial, the intellectual virtues form in 
this maimer distinct groups; and in some cases the develop¬ 
ment of one group is incompatible, not iudeed with the exist¬ 
ence, but with the prominence of others Content cannot be 
the leading virtue in a society animated by an intense indus- 
«nal spirit, nor submission nor tolerance of injuries in a society 

12 
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formed upon a military type, nor intellectual virtues m a 
society wnere a believing spirit is made the essential of good 
ness, yet each of these conditions is the special sphere of som-^ 
poartictilar dass of virtues. The distinctive beauty of a mom’ 
type depends not so much on the elements of which it is com 
posed, as on the proportions in which those elements are 
combined. The characters of Socrates, of Cato, of Bayard, 
of B6nelon, and of St. Francis are all beautiful, but they 
differ generically, and not simply in degrees of excellence 
To endeavour to impart to Cato the distinctive charm of St 
Francis, or to St. Francis that of Cato, would he as absiiid 
as to endeavour to unite in a single statue the beauties of the 
Apollo and the Laocoon, or in a sirigle landscape the beauties 
of the twilight and of the meridian sun. Take away pride 
from the ancient Stoic or the modem Englishman, and you 
would have destroyed the basis of many of his noblest vii*- 
fcues, but hxunilily was the very principle and root of the 
moral qualities of the monk There is no quality virtuous 
in a woman that is not also virtuous in a man, yet that 
disposition or hierarchy of virtues which constitutes a peifect 
woman would be wholly unsuited for a perfect man. The 
moral is in this respect like the physical type. The beauty 
of man is not the beauiy of woman, nor the beauty of the 
child as the beauty of the adult, nor the beauty of an Italian 
{IS the beauty of an Englishwoman. All types of character 
ai-e not good, as all types of countenance are not beautifu*, 
but there are many distinct casts of goodness, as there bxo 
many distinct casts of beauty. 

This most important truth may be stated in a some vLat 
clifferent form. Whenever a man is eminently deficient in 
any virtue, it, of course, follows that his character is imperfect, 
but it does not necessarily follow that he is not in other re¬ 
spects moral and virtuous. There is, however, usually some 
one virtue, which I may term ludimeiitary. which is brought 
forward so prominently before the world, as the first condi 
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fcion of moral excellence, that it may be safely inferred that a 
iDian who has absolutely neglected it is entirely indhSerent to 
moral culture. Rudimentaiy virtues v m different ag^, 
nations, and classes Thus, in the great repabhcs of anti 
qoity patriotism was rudimentaiy, for it was so assiduously 
cultivated, that it appeared at once the most obvious and the 
most essential of duties Among ourselves much private 
virtue may co-exist with complete indifference to natimial 
interests. In the monastic period, and in a somewhat differ¬ 
ent form in the age of chivaliy, a spirit of r-everential obe¬ 
dience was rudimentary, and the basis of all moral pi ogress } 
but we may now frequently find a good man without it, his 
moral energies having been cultivated in other directions. 
Common truthfulness and honesty, as I have already said, 
are rudimentary virtues in industrial societies, but not in 
others. Chastity, m England at least, is a rudimentaiy 
female virtue, but scarcely a mdimentaiy virtue among men, 
and it has not been iu all ages, and is not now in all coun¬ 
tries, mdimentary among women. There is no more impor¬ 
tant task devolving upon a moral historian, than to discover 
in each period the rudimentaiy virtue, for it regulates in a 
great degi’ee the position assigned to all others. 

From the considerations I have urged, it will appear that 
there is considerable danger in proposing too absolutely a 
single character, however admirable, as the model to which 
all men must necessarily conform. A character may be 
perfect in its own kind, but no character can possibly em- 
bi'ace all types of perfection; for, as we have seen, the ijerfec- 
tion of a type depends not only upon the vii'tue.s that 
tsonstitute it, but also upon the oi*der and prominence assigned 
to them. All that can he expected in an ideal is, that it 
sliould be perfect of its own kind, and should exhibit the 
type most needed in its age, and most widely useful to mau¬ 
led Thi‘ Christian type is the glorification of the amiable, 
as 'he Stoic tv])(* was that of the heioic qualities, and this is 
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one of tke rea^sons why Ohristiaadty is so much more fitted 
than Stoicism to preside over civilisa.tion, for the more society 
is organised aaid civilised, the greater is the scope for the 
amiahle, and the less for the heroic qualities. 

The history of that moral intolerance which endeavouis to 
reduce aU characters to a single iype has never, I think, been 
examined as it deserves, and I shall frequently have occasion 
to advert to it in the following pages. No one can have 
foiled to observe how common it is. for men to make their 
own tastes or excellences the measure of all goodness, pro¬ 
nouncing all that is broadly different from them to he 
imperfect or Low, or of a secondary value. And this, which 
is usually attributed to vaaaity, ia probably in most cases 
much more due to feebleness of imagination, to the difficulty 
most men have in conceiving in their minds an order of cha¬ 
racter fundamentally diffirent fox}iii their own. A good man 
can usually sympathise much more with a very imperfect 
character of his own type than with a far more perfect one 
of a different type. To this cause, quite as much as to his¬ 
torical causes or occasional divergences of interest, may be 
traced the extreme difficnlly of effecting cordial international 
friendships, e&peciaUy in those cases when a difference of ince 
coincides with the difference of nationality. Each nation has 
a distinct type of excellence, each esteems the virtues in 
which it excels, and in which its nrighbours are often most 
deficient, incomparably the greatest. Each regards with 
especial antipathy the vices from which it is most free, and 
to which its neighbours may be most addicted. Hence arise* 
a mingled feeling of contempt and dislike, from which the 
more enKghfcened minds are, indeed, soon emancipated, but 
which constitutes the jiopular sentiment. 

The type of character of every mdividual depends partly 
upon innate temperament and partly upon external dream- 
stances. A warlike, a refined, an industrial sodety each 
evokes and requires its specific qualities, and produces iti 
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^ppro[»i*iate type. If a man of a different ty|>e aaise—^if, foi 
example, a man formed by nature to exhibit to the highest 
perfection the virtues of gentleness or meekness, he born in 
the midst of a f erce military societiy—^he wiU find no suitable 
scope for action, he will jar with his age, and his type wi]’ 
be regarded with disfe.voTir. And the effect of this opposition 
IS not simply that he will not be appreciated as he deserves, 
he will also never succeed in developing his own distinctive 
virtues as they would have been developed under other cir¬ 
cumstances. Everything will be against him the force of 
education, the habits of society, the opinions of mankind, 
even his own sense of duty. All the highest models of ex¬ 
cellence about him being formed on a different type, his very 
efforts to improve his being will dull the qualities iu which 
nature intended him to excel. If, on the other hand, a ma.Ti 
with naturally heroic qualities be bom in a sociefy which 
pre-eminently values heroism, be will not only be more ap¬ 
preciated, he will also, under tbe concurrence of favourable 
circumstances, carry bis heroism to a far higher point than 
would otherwise have been possible. Hence changing cir¬ 
cumstances produce changing types, and hence, too, the 
possibility of moral bistory and the necessity of uniting it 
with general history. Eeligions, considered as moral teachers, 
are realised and effective only when the r moral teaching is 
in conformity with the tendency of their age. If any part 
of it is not so, that part wtU he either openly abandoned, or 
refined away, or tacitly neglected. Among the ancients, the 
co-existence of the Epicurean and Stoical schools, which 
offered to the world two entirely different archetypes of virtue, 
secured in a very remarkable manner the recognition of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of excellence; for although each of these schools 
often attained a pre-eminence, neither ever succseeded in 
whoUy destroying or discrediting the other. 

Of the two elements that compose the moral condition of 
nankind, our generalised knowledge is almost restric^d to 
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one. We know much of the ways m wliich poiiticid, sorial 
or inteilectaal causes act upon character, hut scarce ly any 
thing of the laws that govern innate disposition, of tin* 
reasons and extent of the natural moral diversities of indivi 
duals or races I think, however, that most [roisons vjIu, 
icilect upon the subject will conclude that the jH'ogrest' 
medicine, revealing the physical causes of different moral |>!\» 
dispositions, is likely to place a very large measnic of Icnow 
ledge on this point within our reach. Of all tlie great 
blanches of human knowledge, medicine is that in which tli#* 
accomplished results are most obviously imperfect and pnn'i- 
aional, in wbicb the field of unrealised possibilities is most 
extensive, and from which, if the human mind were directed 
to it, as it has been during the past century to locomotive and 
other industrial inventions, the most splendid results might 
be exiiected. Our almost absolute ignorance of the causes of 
some of the most fatal diseases, and the empiric'd nature of 
nearly all our best medical treatment, have been often recog¬ 
nised The medicine of inhalation is still in its infancy, and 
yet it IS by inhalation that Nature produces mo'=it of her 
diseases, and effects most of her cures The medical power 
of electricity, which of all known agencies bears most resem¬ 
blance to life, is almost unexplored. The discovery of 
anaesthetics has in our own day opened out a field of inestim¬ 
able importance, and the proved possibility, under certam 
physical conditions, of governing by external suggestions the 
whole current of the feelings and emotions, may possibly 
contribute yet furtber to the alleviation of suffering, and per- 
liaps to that euthanasia which Eacon proposed to physicians 
as an end of their art. But in the eyes both of the philan 
Jihropist and of the philosopher, the greatest of all results 
to be expected in this, or perhaps any other field, are, I 
conceive, to he looked for in the study of the relations 
between our physical and our moral natures. He who 
raises moral pathology to a science, expanding, systema* 
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daing, and applying many feagmentaiy ob&ervatiotjs that 
have been already made, will probably take a place among 
the master intellects of mankind The fastings and bleed 
Lags of the mediaeval monk, the medicines for allaying o\ 
stimulating the sensual passions, the treatment of nervou'- 
disetises, the moml inlluences of insanity and of castration, t}i<^ 
researches of phi*enology, the moral changes that accompanv 
the successive stages of physical developments, the instances 
of diseases which have altered, sometimes permanently, the 
whole complexion of the chai-acter, and have acted through 
the character upon all the intellectual judgments,* ai-e 
examples of the kind of fe,cts with which such a science 
would deal. Mind and body are so closely connected that 
even those who most earnestly protest against materialism 
readily admit that each acts continually upon the other. 
The sudden emotion that quickens the pulse, and blanches oi 
flushes the cheek, and the effect of fear in predisposing to an 
epidemic, are familiar instances of the action of the mind 
upon the body, and the more powerful and permanent in¬ 
fluence of the body upon the disposition is attested by count¬ 
less observations. It is probable that this action extends to 
all parts of our moral constitution, that every {assion or 
characteristic tendency has a physical predisposing cause, anJ 
that if we were acquainted with these, we might treat by 
medicine the many varieties of moral disease as systematically 
as we now treat physical disease. In addition to its incalculable 
practical importance, such knowledge would have a great 
philobophical value, throwing a new light upon the filiation 
v/f om- moral qualities, enabling us to treat exhaustively the 
moral influence of climate, and withdrawing the great ques¬ 
tion of the influence of race from the impi-essions of isolated 
observei'S to place it on the firm basis of experiment. Tt 

» See some rem.irkable in- ports du Physique st du Moral di 
Vances of this in Cihci’iis, Rap- 
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would th-us form the complement to the labours of the 
historian. 

Sudb. discoveries are, however, perhaps fkr from attain- 
ment, and their discussion does not fall within the compass 
of this work. My present object is simply to trace the 
action of external circumstances upon morals, to examine 
what have been the moral types proposed as ideal in different 
ages, in what degree they have been realised in practice, 
and by what causes they have been modihed, impaired, 
ikatroyed. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE PAGAN EMPIRE. 

One of the first fiicts that must strike a student who ex 
amines the ethical teaching of the ancient civilisations is how 
imperfectly that teaching was represented, and how feebly it 
was influenced by the popular creed. The moral ideals had 
at no time been sought in the actions of the gods, and long 
before the triumph of Chtistianity, polytheism had ceased to 
have any great infl.uence upon the more cultivated intellects 
of mankind. 

In Greece we may trace from the earliest time the foot¬ 
steps of a religion of nature, wholly different from the legends 
of the mythology. The language in which the first Greek 
dramatists asserted the supreme authority and universal pro¬ 
vidence of Zeus was so emphatic, that the Christian Fathers 
commonly attributed it either to direct inspiration or to a 
knowledge of the Jewish writings, while later theologians 
of the school of Cudworth have argued from it in favour of 
the original monotheism of our race. The philosophers were 
always either contemptuous or hostile to the prevailing 
legends. Pythagoras is said to have declared that he had seer. 
Hesiod tied to a brazen pillar in hell, and Homer hung upon 
a tree surrounded by serpents, on account of the fables they 
had invented about the gods.^ Plato, for the same reason, 
banished the poets from his republic. Stilpo tamed to 
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ridicule the whole system of sacrifices, * and was exiled from 
Athens for denying that the Athene of Phidias was a god¬ 
dess.* Xenophanes remarked that each nation attributed to 
the gods its distinctive national type, the gods of the 
^tluopians being black, the gods of the Thiacians fair and 
blue-eyed.^ Diagoras and Theodoius *u'e said to have denied, 
end Protagoras to have questioned the existence of the gods, ^ 
while the Epicureans deemed them wholly indificient to 
human affairs, and the Pyrrhonists pionouucecl our faculties 
absolutely incapable of attaining any f>a;e knowledge, either 
human or divine. The Cynic Antistlieiies said that thei e were 
many popular gods, but there was only one god of nature,® 
The Stoics, reproducing an opinion which was suppoi-ted by 
Aristotle and attributed to Pythagoias,® believed in an all- 
[)ervadmg soul of nature, but imlike some modem schools 
which have adopted this view, they asserted in emphatic 
language the doctrine of Providence, and the self-conscious¬ 
ness of the Deity. 

In the Homan republic and empire, a general scepticism 
had likewise arisen among the philosophers as the first fruit 
of intellectual development, and the educated classes were 
.peedily di^dded between avowed or virtual atheists, like the 
Epicuieans,^ and pure theists, like the Stoics and the Plato- 
nists The first, represented by such writers as Lucretius 
ind Petronius, regarded the gods simply as the creations of 
fear, denied every form of Providence, attributed the world 

* Plutareh, Ds ProfectTinis in Lactanfins in this chapter has col- 

Virt, lected several ocher philosophic 

- Diog. Lafert. Stilpo. defimtions of the Dinniti Sec 

® dem Alexand Strom, vii. too Plutarch. De PlacU. Philos. 

* Cicero, J)e Nat. Dforum^ i. 1 TertuUian explains the stoical 

' Lartant Inst. Niv i 6 theory by an ingenious illustration: 

* ‘ Pythagoras it^ detinivit quid *Stoici enim -^olnnt Denm sic per 
usset Deus Animus qni per uni- mateiiemdecucurrissequomodomel 

i rs fs mamh paites, omnemquena- per favos 'fert De Amina. 

I* III eonimearifr rtt({ue diffii‘*n&» ' As Cicer i says * Ejneurue rt 
. T qur iimnia |U{e nascni.tur tollit, imitio'ie reliiKiuit deos.'- 
i. HIM 111 vitam c-apiunt.' — Ibid Nat. Deor. i. ^4^. 
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conmn'ence of atoms, and life to spontaneous genei a tion, 
and regarded it as the chief end of philosophy to banish as 
Olusions of the imagination every form of religious belief 
The others formed a more or less pantheistic conception of 
the Deity, asserted the existence of a Providence,’ but treated 
with great contempt the prevailing legends which thc> 
endeavoured in various ways to explain. The first sterna 
tic theory of explanation appears to have been that of the 
Sicilian Euhemerus, whose work was translated by Ennius. 
He pretended that the gods were originally knags, whose his¬ 
tory and genealogies he professed to trace, and who after 
death had been deified by mankind.^ Another attempt, 
which in the first peiiod of Poman scepticism was more 
generally popular, was that of some of the Stoics, who re¬ 
garded the gods as pei’sonifications of the different attributes 
of the Deity, or of different forces of nature. Thus Nep¬ 
tune was the sea, Pluto was fire, Hercules represented the 
strength of God, Minerva His wisdom, Ceres His feriilising 
energy.^ More than a hundred years before the Empire, 
Yarro had declared that ^the soul of the world is God, and 
that its parts are true divinities.’'* Yirgil and Manilius de¬ 
scribed, in lines of singular beauty, that universal spirit, the 
principle of all life, the efficient cause of all motion, which 


* SoToetimes, however, they re- 
fetriccM itss operation to the great 
eventf of liie As au interlocutor 
in Ciceio says : ‘ Magna dii cuiant, 
parvA nc^ligunt.* — Cic. De Natur. 

u. 6b. Justin Martyr notices 
V i*) that some philosophers 

m.iintained that God cared for the 
ttuiver al or species, bur n<«t for the 
indiTiilual Seneca maintains that 
the Hivmitj’ has detej mined all 
things by an inexorab'e 4aw of 
l*='stiny, which He has decreed, but 
which He Himself obejs. (De 
Pi'ovidetit. V ) 


^ See on thi-=« theory Cicero, De 
Natur Dear, i 42 ; Lactantius, InsL 
Dtv. 1 . 11. 

** Hiog Laert Vit, Zeiio. St. 
Aug. Dt' Civ.D&f\x 11. Maximus 
of Tyre, Dissert, x. (in some edi¬ 
tions XXIX.) § 8. Seneca, De Dmcr 
Jiciis, IV 7- 8 Cic. De NcAur Dear. 
1 , 15. Cicero has devoted the first 
two boots of this work t-» tbe 
stoical theology A full review ol 
the allegorical and mythical inter¬ 
pretations of pag.inism is given bj 
Eusebius, Kvmhj Piwpar.^h. lii 
* St. Aug De Clv vii. 5. 
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permeates and animates the globe. Pliny said that ‘the 
world and sky, in who*se embrace all things are enclosed, 
must be deemed a god, eternal, immense, never begotten, 
and never to perish. To seek things beyond this is of nr 
profit to man, and they transcend the limits of his faculties.’ * 
Oicero had adopted the higher Platonic conception of the Deity 
as mind freed from all taint of matter,^ while Seneca cele¬ 
brated in magnificent language ‘ Jupiter the guardian and 
ruler of the universe, the soul and spirit, the lord and master 
of this mundane sphere, . . . the cause of causes, upon 
whom all things bang. . . . Whose wisdom oversees the 
world that it may move uncontrolled in its course, . . . 
&om whom all things proceed, by whose spirit we live, , . . 
who comprises all we see.** Lucan, the great poet of stoic¬ 
ism, rose to a still higher strain, and to one which stDl more 
accurately expressed the sentiments of liis school, when he 
described Jupiter as that majestic, all-pervasive spirit, whose 
throne is virtue and the universe ^ Quintilian defended the 
subjugation of the world beneath the sceptre of a single 
man, on the ground that it was an image of the government 
of God. Other philosophers contented themselves with 
asserting the supreme aufchoiity of Jupiter Maximus, and 
reducing the otiher divinities to meie administrative and 
angelic functions, or, as the Platonists expressed it, to the 
position of daemons. According to some of the Stoics, a 
final catastrophe would consume the universe, the resuscitated 
spirits of men and all these minor gods, and the whole 
creation being absorbed into the great parent spirit, God 


Plin Eist. Nat. ii 1. ® Senec. Quast. Nat. ii. 45 

‘Kee vero Deus ipse qui intel- ‘ ‘ Estne Dei sedes, nisi terra et 

Iigiter a nobis, alio modo intelligi pontns et aer, 
potest nisi mens solnta qnaeJam et Et i celum et virtas ? iSaperos qni'f 
fibeia, segregAta ab omni eoncre- quserimns ultra ? 
none m«rtali, omnii sentiens er Jupiter estqu''dcuinqiievide8, quod 
movens, ipsaque prsedita motu cumque raoveris.’ 
semi^temo.’— Tusg QwetA. i 27. Vharsal. ix. 578-80. 
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would be all in all. The very children and old women ridi 
ciiled Cerberus and the Furies* or treated them as mei'e 
metaphors of conscience.^ In the deism of Cicero the popu 
lar divinities were discarded, the oracles refuted and ridiciiletl 
the whole system of divination pronounced apolitical im|»o:= 
tore, and the genesis of the miraculous traced to the exnlv^i 
ance of the imagination, and to cei*tain diseases of the judg 
ment.® Before the time of Constantine, numerous books 
had been written against the oracles.^ The greater number 
of these had actually ceased, and the ablest writers justly 
saw in this cessation an evidence of the declining credulity 
of the people, and a proof that the oracles had been a fruit 
of that credulity.® The Stoics, holding, as was their custom, 
aloof from direct reKgious discussion, dissuaded their dis¬ 
ciples firom consulting them, on the ground that the gifts of 
fortune were of no account, and that a good man should be 
content with his conscience, making duty and not success the 
object of his life.® Cato wondered that two augurs could 


* * Quaere anus tam excors in- 
veniri potest* quae ilia, quae quon¬ 
dam credebantur apud inferos por- 
tenta, extimeseat?’—Cic. Be Nat. 
Bear. ii. 2. 

* Esse aliquos Manes et subterranea 
regna . . . 

Xec pueri credunt nisi qui nondum 
aere lavantur.’ 

Juv. Sai. ii. 149, 152. 
See on this subject a good review 
by the Abb6 Ereppel, LesFeres Apo- 
stohques, leqon viii. 

® Cicero, Be Leg. i. 14; Maero- 
bins, Jbb. Som. Scip. i. 10. 

* See his worfe Be BtviTtatione 
and Be Nat. Beorum, which form 
a curious contrast to the religious 
ronservatism of the Be Leg^ms, 
which was written chiefly from a 
political point of view. 

* Ensebins, Freep Euang.^.vr. 
‘ The oracles first gave their 


answers in verse, hnt their bad 
poetry was ridiculed, and they 
gradually sank to prose, and at 
last ceased. Plntarch defended the 
inspiration of the had poetry on the 
ground that the inspiring spirit 
availed itself of rhe natural faculties 
of the priestess for the expression 
of its iufalhhle tiuths—a theory 
which is still much in vogne among 
Biblical critics, and is, I believe, 
called dynamical inspiration See 
Eontenelle, Hist, des Orades (Ist 
ed ), pp 292-293. 

* See the fimous description A 
Cato refusing to consult the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon in Lucan, PAurs. 
IX. ; and also Arrian, ii. 7. Seneca 
heautiMly says, ‘"^s deos pro 
pitiare? bonus esto. Satis illos 
colmt quisquis imitatus est*—^ 
xcv. 
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DQueet with, gravity.* The B-oman general Sertorius made the 
forgery of anspidoiis omens a continiial resource in warfare * 
The Eoman wits made divination the favourite subject of 
thcii* ridicule.^ The denunciation which the early Greek 
moralists laimched against the popular ascription of immoral 
leeds to the gods was echoed by a long series of later philo¬ 
sophers,^ while Ovid made these fables the theme of his 
mocking Metamorphoses^ and in his most immoral poem pro¬ 
posed Jupiter as a model of vice. With an irony not un¬ 
like that of Isaiah, Horace described the carpenter deliberat¬ 
ing whether he should convert a shapeless log into a bench 
or into a god.^ Cicero, Plutarch, Maximus of I^e, and 
Dion Chrysostom either denounced idolatry or defended the 
use of images simply on the ground that they were signs 
and symbols of the Deity,® well suited to aid the devotions 

* Cicero, J)t IHmn. ii. 24. and therefore the least inadequate 

- Aulus XV.22. to the Divine perfections. The 

* See a long string of wittidsms latter defended the Egyptian ens- 
collected by Legendre, Traite de tom of worshipping animals be- 
V Opinion, <m Memoires pour &ervir cause, as he said, it is bla&phemoub 
a VHisiovre de VEsprit humain to attempt to conceive an image ot 
(Venise, 1735), tome i. pp. 386-387. the Deity, and the Egyptians there- 

^ See Cicero, Be Natura Beorum\ fore concentrate the imagination of 
Seneca, Be Bren. Vit, c. xvi.; Plin. the worshipper on objects that arc 
lIiAt, Nat. ii. 5; Plutarch, Be Su~ plainly merely allegoric.il or sym- 
perstitione. bohcal, and do not pretend to offer 

‘ * Olim truncus eram hcolnus, any such image (Philos. Apoll. vj 
inutile lignum, Tyaiia, vi. 19). Pliny shorty says, 

Cum faber, incertus scamnum *!l^giem Dei formamque quserere 
faceretne Priapum, imbemllitatis bumanae reor ’ (Hiot. 

Maluit esse Deum.’ Nat, li. 5). See too Max. Tynus 

Sat. I. viii. 1-3. Diss xxxviii. There was a legend 

* There is a very cunous dis- that Numa forbade all idols and 
cussion on this subject, reported to that for 200 years they were uu- 
hare taken place between Apollo- known in Borne (Plutarch, Life oj 
uius of Tyana and an Egyptian Nwma). Dion Chrysostom said 
priest. The former defend^ the that the Gods need no statues oi 
Greek fashion of worshipping the sacrifices, but that by these means 
Divinity under the form of the we attest our devotion to them 
human image, sculptured by (Ornjf. xxxi.) On the vanity of rich 
Phidias and Praxiteles, this being idols, see Plutarch, Be SupersH 
the noblest form we can conceive tione , Seneca, Ep. xxsL 
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i thtj ignorant. Seneca’ and the whole school cf Pytha 
.'.lias objected to the sacrihces. 

These examples will be sufficient to show how widely the 
ph losophic classes in Rome were removed from the profjised 
leligion of the State, and how necessary it is to seek else 
where the sources of their moral life. But the opinions of 
learned men iievei- leiiect faithfully those of the vulgai, 
and the chasm between the two classes was even wider than 
at piesent hefoie the dawn of Christianity and the invention 
of iiiinting The atheistic enthusiasm of Lucretius and the 
sceptical enthusiasm of some of the disciples of Cameades 
weie isolated phenomena, and the great msyorily of the 
ancient philosophers, while speculating with the utmost 
freedom m private, or in writings that were read by the few, 
countenanced, practised, and even defended the religious 
lites that they despised. It was believed that many ditierent 
paths adapted to different nations and grades of knowledge 
converge to the same Livinily, and that the most eironeous 
religion is good if it forms good dispositions and inspiies 
virtuous actions The oracle of Delphi had said that the 
best religion is that of a man's own cily. Polybius and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who regarded all rdigions 
simply as poKtical agencies, dilated in rapturous terms upon 
the devotion of the Romans and the comparative purity of 
then* creed.* Vano openly professed the belief that there 
ai*e religious truths which it is expedient that the people 
should not know, and falsehoods which they should believe to 
be tme ^ The Academic Cicero and the Epicurean Caesar weie 
both high officers of religion. The Stoics taught that 
every man should duly perform the religious ceremonies of 
his country.^ 

But the Roman religion, even in its best days, Though so. 


• Lact. Inst. Dvo. vi. 25. * St. Aug. De dv. Dn, iv. 31. 

* Dion. Halic. ii., Polyb. vi 56. * Epictetus, Enchir. xxzix. 
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idmirable system of moral disciplme, was never an indei>cn 
dent source of moral enthusiasm. It was the creature of 
the State, and derived its inspiration from political feeling. 
The Eoman gods were not, like those of the Greeks, the 
creations of an unbridled and irreverent fancy, nor, like 
those of the Egyptians, representations of the forces of natui-e, 
they were for the most paii; simple aU^oiies, frigid per¬ 
sonifications of different virtues, or presiding spirits imagined 
foi thepiotectionof different departments of industry. The 
religion established the sanctity of an oath, it gave a kind of 
official consecration to certain virtues, and commemorated 
special instances in which they had been displayed; its local 
character strengthened patriotic feeling, its worship of the 
dead fosteied a vague belief in the immortality of the soul,' 
it sustained the supiemacy of the father in the family, sur- 
lounded marriage with many imposing solemnities, and 
cieated simple and reverent characters profoundly submissive 
to an ovei-ruling Providence and scrupulously observant ot 
sacred rites. But with all this it was purely selBsh. It was 
simply a method of obtaining prosperity, averting calamity, 
and leading the future. Ancient Borne produced many 
heroes, but no saint. Its selfisacrifice was patriotic, not re¬ 
ligious. Its religion was neither an independent teacher no* 
a source of inspiration, although its rites mingled with and 
strengthened some of the best habits of the people. 

But these habits, and the religious reverence with which 
they were connected, soon disappeared amid the immorality 
and decomposition that marked the closiog vears of the Be- 
public and the dawn of the Empire. The stem simplicity of life, 
which the censors had so zealously and often so -tyrannically 


* Cicero, speaking of the worship Roman worship of the dead, which 
of deified men, says, ‘ mdicat om- was the centre ^ f the domestie 
mam qnidem animos immortales religion, has boon recently investi* 
esse, sed fortium bononimque gated with much abihty by M 
imnos .—De Leg li. 11 The Coulanges (La 
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da&iced,* was ex.cliaiiged for a luxury wiiicli first appeared 
after tlie return of the army of Manlius from A^,* in¬ 
creased to immense proportions after the almost simulta' 
neons conquests of Carthage, Corinth, and Macedonia,* re¬ 
ceived an additional stimulus ftom the example of Antony,** 
and at last, under the Empire, rose to excesses whidi tho 
wildest Oriental orgies have never surpassed.® The complete 
subversion of the social and political system of the Republic, 
the anarchy of civil war, the ever-increasing concourse of 
stiungers, bringing with them new philosophies, customs, and 
gods, had dissolved or ef^ed all the old bonds of virtue. 
The simple juxtaposition of many forms of worship effected 
what could not have been effected by tbo most sceptical 
literature or tbe most audacious philosophy. The moral in¬ 
fluence of religion was almost annihilated The feeling of 
reverence was almost extinct. Augustus solemnly degraded 
the statue of Neptune because his fleet had been wrecked.® 
When Germanicus died, the populace stoned or overthrew 
the altars of the gods.^ The idea of sanctity was so far re¬ 
moved from the popular divinities that it became a con¬ 
tinual complaint that prayers were offered which the most 
depraved would blush to pronounce aloud.® Amid the cor¬ 
ruption of the Empire, we meet with many noble efforts of 
reform made by philosophers or by emperors, but we find 


* On the minute supervision ex- 
excised by the censors on all the 
details of domestic life, see AuL 
GeU. Noct ii. 24 ; iv. 12, 20 

* Livy, xxxix. 6. 

* VelL Paterculus, i. 11-13; 
Eutropins, iv. 6. Sallust ascribed 
the decadence of Borne to the de¬ 
struction of its rival, Carthage. 

* Plutarch, De Adulatore et 
dAmico, 

* There is much curious inform- 
atiou about the growth of Boman 
luxuiy in Pliny {ESst. Nat. lib. 

13 


xxxiv.). The movement of de¬ 
composition has been lately fully 
traced by Mommsen {Hist, of 
Borne); Bollinger {Jew arid Cren- 
til^; T5enis des Idees moralee 
dans VAnUquite); PressensS (ffisr. 
des trots j<remvr3 SMes); in the 
histories of Ohampagny, and in the 
beantiful closing chapters of the 
Apotres of Benan. 

* Sueton. Auff, xvi. 

* Ibid. CcL^. v. 

* Persius, Siijf. ii.; Homee, 
i. 10, w. 07-60- 
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scarcely a trace of the moi&l infliiencc of tlic old religion. The 
apotheosis of the emperors consummiited 5 ks degmdation Tlie 
foreign gods vere identified with those of Rome, and aj] 
their immoral legends associated with tibe national cieedJ 
The theatre greatly extended the area of scepticism Cicero 
mentions the assenting plaudits with which the peojde heard 
che lines of Ennius, declaring that the gods, though real 
beings, take no care for the things of man ^ Plutaich tells 
of a spectator at a theatre risiug up with indignation after a 
recital of the crimes of Eiana, and exclaiming to the actor, 
‘May yon have a daughter like her whom you have de 
scribed! '* St, Augustine and other of the Fathers long affcei 
ridiculed the pagans who satirised in the theatres the very 
gods they wordiipped in the temples.^ Men were still 
profoundly superstitious, hut they lesorted to each new re 
ligion as to a charm or tafisman of especial power, or a sys¬ 
tem of magic revealing the future There existed, too, to a 
very large extent, a kind of superstitious scepticism which 
occupies a very prominent place in religious history. There 
were multitudes who, declaring that there were no gods, oi 
that the gods never interfered with human affairs, professed 
with the same breath an absolute fidth in all poitents, 
auguries, dreams, and miiacles. Innumerable natural objects, 
such as comets, meteors, earthquakes, or monstrous births, 
were supposed to possess a kind of occult or magical virtue, 
by which they foreshadowed, and in some cases influenced, 


' See, on the identification of 
me Grreek and Egyptian myths, 
Plutarch’s De Iside et Osvnde, The 
Greek and Roman gods were habi> 
ruaUy regarded as identical, and 
Osssai and Tacitus, ,n bke manner, 
identified the deities of Gaul and 
Germany with those of their own 
eonntry. See DoHinger, Jea and 
vol li. pp. 160.-165. 


^ *Ego defini genus esse semper 
dud et dicam coelitum; 

Sed eos non curare opinorquidagai 
hominum genu^.’ 

Cicero adds* ‘maguo plausn lo¬ 
quitur dssentiente populo.’ — Ik 
Jhmn. 11 . 50. 

* Plutarch, De Suptrstitiom 
< St. Aug Dp C'tV. Dei, vi. 6 
Teitul. Apol. 15, Arnobms, Adv 
GenteSt iv. 
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destinies of men Astrology wbicli is the special lepre 
sentative of thu mode of tlioiiglit, rose to great piomintaice. 
Che eldea' Pliny notices tliat in Lis time a Lelief was rapid!j 
gaining gi-oimd, both among the learned and among the vul- 
gni, that the whole destiny of man is determined by the star thal 
presides over his nativity, that God, having tirdained this, 
never iiiteifeies with human affairs, and that the reality 
of the portents is due to this pre-ordainment.^ One of the 
iatei historians of the Empire remarks that numbers who 
denied the existence of any divinity believed nevei-theless 
that they could not safely appear in public, or eat or bathe, 
unless they had first carefully consulted the almanac to 
ascertain the position of the planet Mercury, or how far the 
moon was from the Crab * Except, perhaps, among the pear 
sants in the country distiicts, the Roman religion, in the 
last years of the Republic, and in the first century of the 
Empire, scarcely existed, except in the state of a superstition, 
and he who would examine the true moral influence of the 
time must turn to the great schools of philosophy which had 
been imported from Greece, 

The vast place which the rival systems of Zeno and Epi 
ctmis occupy in the moral history of mankind, and especi¬ 
ally in the closing years of the empire of paganism, may 


* ‘Pars alia et hanc pellit, as- 
troque suo eventus assignat. 
uasceu<Li legibus, semelque in 
omnes futures unquam l)eo de 
cretum, in reliquum voro otium 
datum. Sedere cmpit sententia 
haec pariterque et emditiim vulgos 
©t rude in e.'m cursu Tadit Eece 
folgumm monirus, oraculorum 
praesfita, aru&picum prsedicta, 
atqa j etiam parra dicf a in augunis 
it**niiimenta et offcnsioues pedum ’ 
— Bist Naf ii 6 Pliny himself 
expres'-es great doubt about at-tro 
Itgj giving many examples of men 


with different destinies who had 
been born at the same time, and 
therefore under the same stars (vii 
50). Tacitus expresses complete 
doubt about the existauce of Provi¬ 
dence. (Ann n. 22.) Tibenns if 
said to have been very inthfferent 
to the gods and to the worship of 
the temples, be.ng wholly addicted 
to astrology and convinced that all 
things Were pre-ordained. (Suet 
7'fb ‘xix) 

" Ammianus MarceUinus, xzviii 
A 
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easily' lead iis to exaggerate the creative genius of thi^ 
foimders, who, in fe.ct, did little more than give definitions or in 
tellectual expression to types of excellence that had at all times 
existed in the world. There have ever been stern, upidght, self- 
controlled, and courageous men, actuated by a pure sense of 
duty, capable of high efforts of self-sacrifice, somewhat into]< - 
rant of the frailties of others, somewhat hard and unsyrn 
[jathising in the ordinary intercourse of sociely, but rising to 
heroic grandeur as the storm lowered upon their path, and 
more ready to relinquish life than the cause they believed to 
l»e true. There have also always been men of easy tempei-s 
and of amiable disposition, gentle, benevolent, and pliant, 
cordial friends and forgiving enemies, selfish at heart, yet 
ever ready, when it is jiossible, to unite their gratifications 
with those of others, avejse to all enthusiasm, mysticism, 
utopias, and supeistition, with little depth of character or 
capacity for self-saciifice, but admirably fitted to impart and 
to i-eceive enjoyment, and to render the course of life easy 
and haimonious. The fiist are by nature Stoics, and the 
second Epicureans, and if they proceed to reason about the 
f>ummum honum or the affections, it is more than probable 
that in each case their characters will determine their 
theories. The first will estimate self-control above all other 
qualities, will disparage the affections, and will endeavour 
to separate widely the ideas of duty and of interest, while 
the second will systematically prefer the amiable to the 
Woic, and the utilitarian to the mystical. 

But while it is undoubtedly true that in these matters 
jhamcter usually determines opinion, it is not less true that 
cb iracter is itself in a great measure governed by natioua] 
ciicumstances. The refined, artistic, sensual civilisations of 
Grreece and Asia Minor might easily produce fine examples of 
Ihe Epicurean type, but Rome was from the earliest times 
pre-eminently the home of stoicism Long before the Romans 
bad begun to reason about philoBOpbv. they had exhibited it in 
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action, and in their speculative days it was to this doctrine 
chat the noblest minds naturally tended. A great nation 
engaged in i)erpetual wars in an age when success in warfare 
depended neither upon wealth nor upon mechanical genius, 
hnl upon the constant energy of patriotic enthusiasm, and 
upon the unflinching maintenance of military discipline, tbf 
whole force of the national character tended to the production 
of a single definite type. In the absolute authority accordfHl 
to the father over the children, to the husband over the wife, 
to the master over the slave, we may trace the same habits cf 
discipline that proved so formidable in the field. Patriotism 
and military honour were indissolubly connected in the 
Roman mind. They were the two sources of national 
enthusiasm, the chief ingredients of the national conception of 
greatness. They determined irresistibly the moiul theory 
which was to prove supreme. 

Now war, which brings with it so many demoialising in¬ 
fluences, has, at least, always been the great school of 
heroism. It teaches men how to die. It familiarises the 
mind with the idea of noble actions peiforaied under the 
influence, not of personal interest, but of honour and of enthu¬ 
siasm. It elicits in the highest d^i ee strength of character, 
accustoms men to the abnegation needed for simultaneous 
action, compels them to repress their feais, and establish a 
firm control over their aflections. Patriotism, too, leads 
them to subordinate their personal wishes to the interests of 
che society in which they live. It extends the horizon of life, 
teaching men to dwell among the great men of the past, to 
derive their moral strength from the study of heroic lives, 
to look forward continually, through the vistas of a distant 
future, to the welfare of an organisation which will continue 
when they have passed away. All these influences were 
developed in Roman life to a degree whicL can now never be 
reproduced. War, for the reasons I have stated, was far mors 
than ai present the school of heroic viHues. Patnotism, 
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in the absence of any strong theologicaJ passion, had 
assumed a transcendent power The citizen, passing con- 
dnually from poKtical tomiJitaiy life cxhibitc<l t*> perfection 
the moral effects of both. The habits of command formed 
by a long period of almost universal empiie, and by tli^ 
aristocratic oiganisation of the city contrdnited to the ele 
and also to the pride, of the national chamctei* 

It will appeal, T think, sufficiejitly evident, from these 
considerations, that the circumstances of the Roman peo]>le 
tended inevitably to the production of a certain type of 
character, which, in its essential chai’acteiistics, was the type 
of stoicism Tn addition to the pi edisposition which leads 
men in their estimate of the comparative excellence of dif¬ 
ferent qualities to select foi the highcwSt eulogy those which 
are most congruous to theii own cliainctei-s, this fact deiives 
a great importance from the Icrge ]>lace which the biographi¬ 
cal element occupied m ancient ethical teaching. Among 
Christians the ideals have commonly been either supernatural 
beings oi men who weie m constant connection with super¬ 
natural beings, and these men have usually been either Jews 
or saints, whose lives were of such a nature as to isolate 
them from most human sympathies, and to efface as far jis 
possible the national type Among the Greeks and Romans 
the examples of virtue were usually their own fellow-counti y- 
men, men who had lived in the same moral atmospheie, 
struggled for the same ends, acquired then* reputation in the 
same sphei-es, exhibited in all their intensity the same national 
chaiacteristics as their admirers. History had assumed a 
didactic character it has now almost wholly lost. One of tlK 
first tasks of every moralist was to collect traits of charactei 
illustrating the precepts he enforced. Valerius Maximus re¬ 
presented faithfully the method of the teachers of antiquity 
when he wrote his hook giving a catalogue of different moral 
qualities, and illustrating each by a piofusion of examples 
derived from the histoiy of bis own or of foi*oign nations 
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Whenever,* said Plutarch, ‘we be^in an enterprise, or take 
possession of a chaige, or experience a calamity, we place 
before our eyes the example of the greatest men of our own 
bf of bygone ages, and we ask ourselves how Plato oi 
Epaminondas, Lycurgus oi Agesilaus, would have acted 
Looking into these personages as into a faithful mirror, w< 
j;an remedy our defects in word or deed. . . . Whenever anj 
perplexity arrives, or any passion disturbs the mind, the 
student of philosophy pictures to himself some of those who 
have been celebrated for their virtue, and the recollection sus¬ 
tains his tottering steps and pi events his fall.* * 

Passages of this kind continually occur in the anient 
moi’alists,^ and they show how naturally the highest type of 
national excellence determined the prevailing school of moral 
philosophy, and also how the influence of the heroic period 
of national history would act upon the best minds in the 
subsequent and wholly different phases of development. 
It was therefore nut surprising that during the Empire, 
though the conditions of national life were profoundly altered. 
Stoicism should still l>e the philosophical religion, the great 
source and regulator of mor-al enthusiasm. Epicureanism 
had, indeed, spread widely in the Emj)iLe,^ but it proved little 
more than a principle of disintegration oi an apology for vice, 
or at best the r-eligiori of tranquil and indiffer-ent natures ani¬ 
mated by no strong moral enthusiasm. It is indeed true 
that Epicurus had himself been a man of the most blameless 
character, that his doctrines were at first carefully distin 
guished fix>m the coarse sensualily of the Oyrenaic school 
which had preceded them, that they admitted in theory 
almost every form of virtue, and that the school had produced 

‘ Ve Pf )fecttbu8 in Virt. It was Seneca is foil of similar exhoita- 
crigiailly the custom at Eoman tions. 

feasts to eing to a pipe the actions * According to Cicero, the first 
and the ^ irtuLS of the greatest Latin work on philosophy was bj 
men, (Oic 'Fuac, Qucest.'w') the Epicurean Amafamns. 

* E.g. llpictctns, ISnch. In. Q^ast. iv.) 
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uianv disciples who, if they had not attained the lugheei 
^ludes of excellence, had at least been men of harmless lives, 
intensely devoted to their master, and especially noted for 
the warmth and constancy of then* friendships' But » 
school which placed so high a value on ease and pleasure was 
eminently unfit to struggle against the fearful difficulties that 
beset the teachers of virtue amid the anarchy of a military 
ihispotism, and the virtues and the vices of the Romans were 
alike fatal to its success. All the great ideals of Roman ex 
cellence belonged to a different type. Such men as a Deciut 
or a Regulus would have been impossible in an Epicurean 
society, for even if their actuating emotion were no nobler than 
a desire for posthumous fame, such a desire could never grow 
powerful in a moral atmosphere charged with the shrewd, 
placid, unsentimental utilitariaiiism of Epicurus. On the 
other hand, the distinctions the Epicureans had drawn be¬ 
tween more or less refined pleasures and their elevated 
conceptions of what constitutes the true happiness of men, 
were unintelligible to the Remans, who knew how to sacri 


* JSee on the great perfection of 
me character of Epienms his life 
by Diogenes Laertius, and on the 
purity of the philosophy he taught 
and die degree in which it was £s- 
torted and misrepresented by his 
Roman followers Seneca De Vita 
Beata^ c. zii. xiii. and Ep. xri. 
Grassendi, in a very interesting little 
worh entitled PhilosophicB Epicuri 
St/ntoffma, has abundantly proved 
the possibility of nniting Epicurean 
principles with a high code of 
morals. Rut probably the most 
beantifiil picture of the Epicurean 
system is the first hook of the JDe 
Wmibiu, in which Cicero endeavours 
to paint it as it would have been 
painted hy its adherents. When 
we remember that the writer of 


this hook was one of the most 
formidable and unflinching oppo¬ 
nents of Epicureanism in all the 
ancient world, it must be owned 
that It would be impossible to find 
a grander example of that noble 
love of truth, that sublime and 
scrupulous justice to opponents, 
whi^ was the pre-eminent glory of 
andent philosophers, and which 
after the destruction of philosophy, 
was for many centuries almost uu* 
known in the world. It is impos¬ 
sible to doubt that Epicureanism 
was logically compatible with a veiy 
high degree of virtue. It is, I 
think, equally impossible to doubt 
that its practical tendency was to 
wards vice. « 
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tict; onjovnient, but who, when pursuing it, gravitated 
naturally to the coarsest forms. The mission of Epicurean¬ 
ism was therefore chiefly n^ative. The anti-patriotic tendency 
of its teaching contributed to that destruction of national 
feeling which was necessary to the rise of cosmopolitanism» 
while its strong opposition to theological beliefs, supported bj 
ohe genius and enthusiasm of Lucretius, told powerfully upon 

decaying faith. 

Si.ch being the functions of Epicureanism, the construe 
tive or positive side of ethical teaching devolved almost 
exclusively upon Stoicism; for although there were a few 
philosophers who expressed themselves in strong opposition to 
some portions of the Stoical qrstem, their efforts usually 
tended to no more than a modification of its extreme and 
harshest features. The Stoics asserted two cardinal principles 
—^that virtue was the sole legitimate object to he aspired to, 
and that it involved so complete an ascendancy of the reason 
as altogether to extinguish the affections. The Peripatetics 
and many other philosophers, who derived their opinions 
chiefly from Plato, endeavoured to soften down the exa^era- 
tion of these principles. They admitted that virtue was 
an object wholly distinct from interest, and that it should he 
the leading motive of life ; but they maintained that happi¬ 
ness was also a good, and a certain regard for it Intimate. 
They admitted that virtue consisted in the supremacy of the 
reason over the affections, but they allowed the exercise of 
the latter within restricted limits. The main distinguishing 
features, however, of Stoicism, the unsdflsh ideal and the 
controlling reason, were acquiesced in, and each represents 
an important side of the andent conception of excellenoe 
which we must now proceed to examine. 

In the first we may easily trace the intellectual expression 
of the high spirit of self-sacrifice which the patriotic en- 
diusiasm had elicited. The spirit of patriotism has this pecu- 
iar characteristic, that, while it has evoked acts of heroism 
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which aie hoth veiy iiiiiixeior.s «iiid very snhliuio, it has 
•JO without preseiitmg any prospect of personal immortality 
a leward. Of all the foims of human heroism, it is pro 
*vih]y the most imseljSsli The Spa. tan and the Roman dicvl 
foi his country because he loved it. The martyr’s ecstasy xl 
hope had no place in hit> dying hour. He gave up all he 
had, he closed his eyes, as he believed, for ever, and he asked 
ibi no reward in this world or in the next Even the hope 
of posthumous fame—the most lefined and supei-sensual of 
all that can be called rewaid—could exist only for the most 
conspicuous leaders. It was examples of this nature that 
formed the culminations or ideals of ancient systems of 
vii-tue, and they naturally led men to diaw a very clear and 
deep distinction between the notions of interest and of duty 
It may, indeed, be truly said, that while the conception of 
what constituted duty was often very imperfect in antiquity, 
the conviction that duty, as distinguished from every modifi¬ 
cation of selfishness, should he the supreme motive of life 
was more clearly enforced among the Stoics than in any latei 
society. 

The reader will probably have gathered from the last 
chapter that theie are foiu* distinct motives which moial 
teachei-s may propose foi the purpose of ]e.iding men to 
virtue They may aigue that the disposition of events is 
such that prosperity will attend a virtuous life, and adver¬ 
sity a vicious one—a proposition they may prove by pointing 
to the normal course of affiiirs, and by asserting the existence 
of a special Providence in behalf of the good in the present 
world, and of rewards and punishments m the future. As 
far as these Litter ai-guments are concerned, the efficacy of 
such teachmg lests upon the fimmess with which cei^tain 
sheological tenets are held, while the force of the first con- 
%derations will depend upon the degree and manner in 
^^hich society is organised, for thoie are undoubtedly some 
jonditions of society in which a pei-fectly upright life has 
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iot even a general tendency to prosperity. The peculiar 
3irciiiiistances and dispositions of individuals will also in 
fluence largely the way in which they receive such teaching 
and, as Cicero observed, 'what one utility has created, 
another will often destroy.* 

They may argue, again, that vice is to the mind wha: 
disease is to the body, and that a state of virtue is in 
consequence a state of health. Just as bodily health is 
desired for its own sake, as being the absence of a paanfdl, 
or at least displeasing state, so a well-ordered and virtuous 
mind may be valued for its own sake, and independently of 
aU the external good to which it may lead, as being a 
condition of happiness; and a mind distracted by passion and 
vice may be avoided, not so much because it is an obstacle in 
the pursuit of prosperity, as because it is in itself essentially 
painful and disturbing. This conception of virtue and vice 
as states of health or mckness, the one being in itself a good 
and the other in itself an evil, was a fundamental proposition 
in the ethics of Plato.* It was admitted, but only to a 
subsidiary place, by the Stoics,® and has passed more or less 


‘ Mr. Grote gives the following by bringing to him happiness in 
very clear summary of Platons itself; next, also, as it leads to 
ethical theory, whi<i he believes ulterior happy results. The tm- 
to be original;—‘ Justice is in the just mind is a curse to its possessor 
mind a condition analogous to good in itself and apart from results, 
health and strength in the body, though it also leads to ulterior 
Injustice is a condition analogous results which render it still more 
to sickness, corruption, impotence a curse to him.’—Grote’s Tlato, vol 
in the body. ... To possess a iii p. 131. According to Plntardr, 
healthy body is desirable for its Aristo of Ohio defined virtue as 
consequences as a means towards *the health of the sonl.’ (Z>/' 
other eonstituemts of happiness, Vwtute Morcdi.') 
but't is still more desirable in ‘Beata est ergo vita convemens 
itself as an essential element of naiirae suse; quae non aliter con 
happiness per ee, i.e., the negation tingere potest quamsiprimum sana 
of sickness, whi^ would of itself mens est et in perpetuA possesHionc 
mnVA ns miserable. ... In like sanitatis snae.^—^neca, Be Vita 
manner, the just mind blesses the Beata^ c. iii. 
posse^or twice: first and chiefiy 
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mto all the succeeding systems. It is especially favourable 
to large and elevating conceptions of self-culture, for it leads 
men to dwell much less upon isolated acts of virtue or vice 
than upon the habitual condition of mind from which they 
spring. 

It is possible, in the third place, to argue in fetvour 1 1 
virtue by offering as a motive that sense of pleasure wbicl. 
follows the deliberate performance of a virtuous act. This 
emotion is a distinct and isolated gratification following a 
distinct action, and may therefore be easily separated from 
tbat habitual placidity of temper wbicb results fr’om the 
extinction of vicious and perturbing impulses. It is this theory 
which is implied in the common exhortations to enjoy ‘ the 
luxury of doing good,* and though especially strong in acts of 
benevolence, in which case sympathy with the happiness 
created intensifies the feeling, this pleasure attends every 
kind of virtue. 

These three motives of action have all this common charac¬ 
teristic, that they point as their ultimate end to the happiness 
of the agent. The first seeks that happiness in external cir- 
eumstances; the second and third m psychological conditions. 
There is, however, a fourth kind of motive which may be 
urged, and which is the peculiar characteristic of the intuitive 
school of moralists and the stumbling-block of its opponents. 
It is asserted that we are so constituted that the notion ot 
duty furnishes in itself a natural motive of action of the 
highest order, wholly distinct from all the refinements 
and modifications of self-interest. The coactive force of this 
motive is altogether independent of surrounding circum¬ 
stances, and of all forms of belief. It is equally true for the 
man who believes and for the man who rejects the Christian 
faith, for the believer in a future world and for the believer 
in the mortaliiy of the soul. It is not a question of hap¬ 
piness or unhappiness, of reward or punishment, but of a 
geneiically different nature. IMen feel that a certain course 
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of life is toe natma* end of their being, and they feel bound 
even at the expense of happiness, to pursue it. They feel 
that certain acts are essentially good and noble, and others 
essentially base and vile, and this perception leads them tc 
pursue the one and to avoid the other, irrespective of all 
considerations of enjoyment, 

I have recurred to these distinctions, which were more 
fully discussed in the last chapter, because the school of 
philosophy we are reviewing famishes the most perfect of all 
historical examples of the power which the higher of these 
motives can exercise over the mind. The coarser forms of 
self-interest wei*e in stoicism absolutely condemned. It was 
one of the first principles of these philosopheis that all thiuga 
that are not in our power should be esteemed indifferent; 
that the object of all mental discipline should be to withdraw 
the mind from all the gifbs of fortune, and that prudence 
must in consequence he altogether excluded from the motives of 
virtue. To enforce these principles they continually dilated 
upon the vanity of human things, and upon tlie majesty of the 
independent mind, and they indulged, though scaj'cely more 
than other sects, in many exaggerations about the impassive 
tranquillity of the sage.* In the Roman empire stoicism 
flourished at a period which, beyond almost any other, 
seemed unfri.vourable to such teaching. There were reigns 
when, in the emphatic words of Tacitus, ‘ virtue was a 
sentence of death.’ In no i)eriod had brute force moie 
completely triumphed, in none was the thirst for material 
iidvantages more intense, in very few was vice more ostenta¬ 
tiously glorified. Yet in the midst of all these drcumstanees 
the Stoics taught a philosophy which was not a compromise^ 
sr an attempt to moderate the popular excesses, but which 


* The famous paradox that ‘the —though the Stoics adopted and 
nge could he happy even in the greatly admired it. (Oic. Tktse. ii 
bull of Phalaris,’ comes from the See Gassendi, Phtlos, Epicuri Syu 
trzitings not of Zeno but of Epicurus iagma, pais iiL c. 1,) 
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was) ratter in its austere sanctity the extreme aiititliesis of 
iJ i that the prevailing examples and their own interests could 
dictate. And these men were no impassioned fanatics, fiied 
with the prospect of coming gloiy. They were men from 
whose motives of action the belief in the immortality of the 
3 oul was resolutely excluded. In the scepticism that accom 
nanied the first introduction of philosophy into Home, in the 
dissolution of the old fables about Taitai'us and the Styx, 
and the dissemination of Epicuieanism among the people, 
this doctrine had sunk very low, notwithstanding the beautiful 
reasonings of Cicero and the religious faith of a few who 
clung like Plutarch to the mysteries in which it was 
perpetuated. An interlocutor in Cicero expressed what 
was probably a common feeling when he acknowledged that, 
with the writings of Plato before him, he could believe and 
realise it; but when he closed the book, the leasonings 
seemed to lose their power, and the world of spiiits grew 
pale and unreal.* If Ennius could ehcit the plaudits of a 
theatre when he proclaimed that the gods took no part m 
human affairs, Caesar could assert in the senate, without 
scandal and almost without dissent, that death was the 
end of aU things.^ Pliny, perhaps the greatest of Poman 
scholai-s, adopting the sentiment of all the school of Epicu- 
iTs. describes the belief in a future life as a form of madness, 
.1 j)uerile and a pernicious illusion.^ The opinions of the 

oics were wavering and uncertain. Their first doctiine w^as 
‘.ihit the soul of man has a future and independent, buL noi 

' ‘ Sed nescio quomodo dxrai happiest end of man is a favourite 
assentior; cum posni lihrnm et thought of Lncretius Thn» • 
mecum ipse de inunortaJitate ‘ Nil igitnr mors est, ad nos neque 
animomni ccepi cogitare, as- pertinet hiliTm^ 
sensio omnis iUa elabitnr.*—Cic Q,nandoqiiidem natnra anir'd 
Tnae. i. talis habetnr/-~iii 842 

Sallust, CkitUina, cap. li. This mode of thought has been le 

•See that mosl impressiye pae- cently expressed in Mr Swinburne’s 
iagd Nat. vii. 56) That very beautiful poem on harder/ 

the Bleen of annihilation is the e/ Proserpme, 
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•ill eteiiiaJ existonce, that it sui’vives until the last conflagxa- 
tion which was to destroy the world, and absorb all finite 
things into the all-pervading sou! of nature. Chiysippiis 
however, restricted to the best and noblest souls this fixtui-e 
existence, which Cleanthes had awarded to all,* and among the 
Roinan Stoics even this was gi^eatly doubted. The belief 
that the human soul is a detached firagment of the Deity 
naturally led to the belief that after death it would be 
reabsorbed into the parent Spirit. The doctrine that there is 
no real good hut virtue deprived the Stoics of the argument 
for a future world derived from unrequited merit and un¬ 
punished crime, and the earnestness with which they contended 
that a good man should act irreqiectively of reward inclined 
them, as it is said to have inclined some Jewish thinkers,® to 
the denial of the existence of the rewai*d.® Pansetius, the 
founder of Homan stoicism^ maintained that the soul perished 
with the body,^ and his opinion was followed by Epictetus,® 
and Comutus.^ Seneca contradicted himself on the subjects 


* Hiog. Iiaerfcins. The opinion • On the Stoical opinions about 
jt Chiysippns seems to have pre- a futnre life see Martin. La Vt^ 
•railed, and Plutarch (JOe future {Pasia, 1858); Oourdaveaus 

Phuos ) spe.iks of it as that of the JDe I immort^ite de VaHiL dans U 
school Cicero sarcastically says, (Paris, 1857); and Alger’s 

‘ Stoici antem nsuram nobis lar- Critical Hist, of the Poctrine of a 
ginntur, tanquam comicibus; dm Future Life (New York, 1866). 
mansuros aiuut animos, semper, ^ His arguments are met by 
negant.’— Ti^isc 2?%?. i. 31. Cicero in the Thisctdams. 

^ It has been very frequently as- * See a collection of passages 
serted that Antigonus of Socho from his discourses collect^ by M. 
hating tanght that virtne should Courdaveanx, intheintrodnctionto 
be practised for its own sak^ his his Prench translation of that book, 
disciple, Zadok, the founder of the * Stobaeus, Fclog. Physic, lib. i 
Sadducees, inferred the non-exist- cap. 52. 

enc e of a future world; but the ^ In his consolations to Marcia 
evidence for this whole story is he seems to incline to a belief in 
axceedingly nnsatis&ctory. The the immortality, or at least the 
reader may find its history in a future existence of the soul. In 
/eiy remarkable article by Mr. many other passages, however, he 
Twislet<m on Sadducees^ in Smith’s spealas of it as annihilated at 
Biblical LictioTiary. death. 
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Marcus Aurelias never rose beyond a vague and mouinfiu 
aspiiution. Tkose who believed in a future world believed in 
it faintly and uncertainly, and even when they accepted it as 
a fexA, they shrank from proposing it as a motive. Tlie 
whole system of Stoical ethics, whicdi carried self-sacrifice to a 
point that has scarcely been equalled, and exercised an 
influence which has rarely been surpassed, was evolved 
without any assistance from the doctrine of a future life ' 
Pagan antiquity has bequeathed us few nobler treatises of 
morals than the ‘ De Officiis ’ of Cicero, which was avowedly 
an expansion of a work of Panastius.^ It has left us no 
grander-example than that of Epictetus, the sickly, deformed 
slave of a master who was notorious for his barbarity, 
enfranchised late in life, but soon driven into exile by 
Domitian; who, while sounding the very abyss of human 
misery, and looking forward to death as to simple decom¬ 
position, was yet so filled with the sense of the Divine 
presence that his life was one continued hymn to Providence, 
and his writings and his example, which appeared to his 
contemporaries almost the ideal of human goodness, have 
not lost their consoling power through all the ages and the 
vicissitudes they have survived.® 

‘ Les Stoiciens ne faisaient au- blessings of his life, that he had 
cnnement d^pendre la morale de la been made acqnainted Tsith the 
perspective des peines on. de la writings of Epictetns. The story 
r6mnn6ration dans xme vie fatiire. is well known how the old philoso- 
... La croyanee a rimmortalitd pher warned his master, who was 
de TAme n*appartenait done, selon beating him, that he would soon 
lenr mani^re de voir, qn.’4 la phy> break his leg, and when the leg 
a!liie,c’est-a-dire a lapsychologie’ was broken, calmly remarked, ‘I 
—Degeraudo, Hist de la Fhtlos, told yon yon wonld do so.* Celsns 
lome iii. p. 56. qnoted this in opposition to the 

* * Fanmtins igitur, qni sine con- Christians, asking. ‘ Did your leader 
iroversia de ofdriis accnxatissime nnder sufTering ever say anything 
thsputavit, qnemque nos, correc- so noble?* Origen finely replied, 
none qnadam adhibita, potissimnm ‘ He did what was still nobler—He 
•eenti samns .’—He Offic. iiu 2. kept silence.’ A Christian anchorite 

* Marcus Anrelins thanks Pro- (some say Nihxs, who lived in 
ridence. as for one of the great the beginning of the fifth centuryl 
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Tbero was, however, ajioilier form of immortality which 
exercised a much greater influence among the Homan moral¬ 
ists. The desire for reputation, and especially for posthu¬ 
mous reputation—that ‘last infirmity of noble minds**— 
assumed an eKtraordinary prominence among the ^rings ftf 
Homan heroism, and was also the origin of that theatrical 
and overstrained phraseology which the greatest of ancient 
moralists rardly escaped.^ But we should be altogether in 
error if we inferred, as some have done, that paganism never 
rose to the conception of virtue concealing itself from the 
world, and consenting voluntarily to degradation. No 
characters were more highly appreciated in antiquity than 
those of men who, through a sense of duty, opposed the 
strong current of popular i^vour ; of men like Fahius, who 
consented for the sate of their country to incur the reputa¬ 
tion that is most fatal to a soldier; ® of men like Cato, who 
remained unmoved among the scoffs, the insults, and the 
jidicule of an angry crowd.^ Cicero, expounding the princi¬ 
ples of Stoicism, declared that no one has attained to true 
philosophy who has not learnt that all vice should be 
avoided, ‘ though it were concealed from the eyes of gods and 
men,*® and that no deeds are more laudable than those which 
are done without ostentation, and&r fr'om the sight of men.® 


was so s^imckwith the Enchiridion 
of Epictetus that he adapted it to 
Ghii^ian use. The conversations 
of Epictetus, as reported by Arrian, 
are said to have been the favourite 
reading of Toussaint rOuvertuxe. 

> Tacitus had used this expression 
before Milton; * Quando etiam sa- 
piezrJbus cupido glorias novissima 
oxttliUP.^ — Hist. iv. 6. 

2 Two remarkable instances have 
some down to us of eminent writers 
beg^ng historians to aidom and 
even exaggerate their acts. See 
^he very curious letters of Cicero 

14 


to the historian Lncceius ad 
Divers, v. 1^; and of the younger 
Pliny to Tncitus {Ep. vii. 33). 
Cicero has himself confessed that 
he was too fond of glory. 

* * TJnns homo nobis cunctandc 
resritnit rem; 

Non ponebat enim romores ante 
salutem.’—Ennius. 

* See the beautiEul description ol 
Cato’s tranguiUi^ under insults. 
Seneca, De Jra^ ii. 33; De CmwA 
Sap. 1, 2. 

* Dc OffidiSt iiL 0, 

® Tuse. ii. 28. 
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The writings of the Stoics are crowded with sentences to the 
same effect. ' Nothing for opinion, all for conscience/' ' He 
who wishes his 'virtue to be blazed abroad is not labouring 
for'virtue but for feme.** ^No one is more virtuous than 
the man who sacrifees the reputation of a good man rather 
than sacrifice his conscience.*® ‘I do not shrink from praise, 
but I refuse to make it the end and term of right.'^ ^ If 
von do an3rtihing to please men, yon have fallen from your 
estate.‘Even a bad reputation nobly earned is pleasing/* 
‘ A great man is not the less great when he lies vanquished 
and prostrate in the dust/^ ‘Never forget that it is possible 
to be at once a di'vine man, yet a man nnkno'vm to all the 
world.*® * That which is beautiful is beautiful in itself, tbe 
praise of man adds nothing to its quality.*® Marcus 
Au^^us, following an example that is ascribed to Pytha¬ 
goras, made it a special object of mental discipline, by con¬ 
tinually meditating on death, and evoking, by an effort of 
the imagination, whole societies that had passed away, to 
acquire a realised sense of the vanity of posthumous fame. 
The younger Pliny painted faithfully the ideal of Stoicism 
when he described one of his friends as a man ‘who did 
nothing for ostentation, but all for conscience; who sought 
the reward of -virtue in itself, and not in the praise of man/ 
Nor were the Stoics less emphatic in distinguishing the obli¬ 
gation from the attraction of -virtue It was on this poinl 
chat they separated from the more refined Epicureans, who 
were often -wiliiiig to sublimate to the highest degree the kind 
of pleasure they proposed as an object, provided only it weic 
idmitted that pleasure is necessarily the ultimate end of oui 
'ictions. But this the Stoics firmly denied ‘ Pleasure,* the> 


‘ Seneca, T>r Vit. Beat. c. xx 
® Seneca Ep cxiii. 

* Seneca, Ep. Ixrxi, 

' Persins, Sat. i. 45-47 
Epjctetns, Eneh xxiii 


® Seneca, De Ira^ iai. 41. 

^ Seneca, Cwts ad Hdv. xii» 
* Marc Aur. vii. 67 
** Maic Anr, iv. 20. 

'® Pliny Ep 1 . 22. 
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argued, ‘is the companion, not the guide, of our course/’ 
‘ We do not love viitue because it gives us pleasure, but it 
gives us pleasui^ because we love it/^ ‘The wise mflTi wil? 
not sin, though both gods and men should overlook the deed, 
for it is not through the fear of punishment or of shane 
that he abstains from sin. It is from the d^ire and obliga 
don of what is just and good.*® ‘To ask to be paid foi 
virtue is as if the eye demanded a recompense for seeing, or 
the feet for walking/^ In doing good, man ‘ should be like 
the vine which has produced grapes, and asks for nothing 
more after it has produced its proper fruit.’® TTiq en^ 
according to these teachers, is not to find peace either in life 
or in death. It is to do his duty, and to tell the truth. 

The second distinguishing feature of Stoicism I have 
noticed was the complete suppression of the affections to 
make way for the absolute ascendancy of reason. There are 
two great divisions of chaiacter corresponding very nearly to 
the Stoical and Epicmrai. toj.ipei-aments I have described— 
that in which the will piedominates, and that in which the 
desires are supreme. A. good man of the first class is one 
whose will, directed by a sense of duly, pursues the course he 
believes to be right, in spite of strong temptations to pursue 
an opposite course, arising either from his own passions and 
tendencies, or from the circumstances that surround him. A 
good man of the second class is one who is so happily consti¬ 
tuted that his sympathies and desires instiaGtIvely tend to 
virtuous ends. The first character is the only one to which 
Wf can, strictly i^eaking, attach the idea of merit, and it is 
ilso only one which is capable of rising to high efforts ol 


* ‘ Non dux, sed comes voluptas,’ 
- Ve Vit. Beat. c. viii. 

* * Voluptas non est meroes nec 
causa rirtutis sed accessio; nec quia 
delectat placet sed quia placet de- 
lectat.*—Ibid., c. ix. 


•Peregrinus apud Aul. Gellius, 
xiL 11. Peregrinus ivas a Cynic, 
but his doctrine on this point wat 
identical with that of the Stoics. 

* Maxe. Aurd. ix. 42, 

® Abrc. Aurel. v. 6. 
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continuous and heroic self-sacrifice; but on the other hand 
there is a charm in the spontaneous action of the unforced 
desires which disciplined virtue can perhaps never attain 
The man who is consistently generous through a sense 
duty, when his natural temperament impels him to avarice 
and when every exercise of benevolence causes him a X)ang. 
deserves in the very highest degree our admiration; but be 
whose generosity costs him no effort, but is the natural 
gratification of his affections, attracts a far larger measure of 
oui love. Corresponding to these two casts of character, we 
find two distinct theories of education, the aim of the one 
being chiefly to strengthen the will, and that of the other to 
guide the desires. The principal examples of the first are the 
Speu-tan and Stoical systems of antiquity, and, with some 
modifications, the asceticism of the Middle Ages. The object 
of these systems was to enable men to endure pain, to repress 
manifest and acknowledged desii*es, to relinquish enjoyments, 
to establish an absolute empire over their emotions. On the 
other hand, there is a method of education which was never 
more prevalent than in the present day, which exhausts its 
efforts in making virtue attractive, in associating it with all 
the channs of imagination and of prosperity, and in thus 
insensibly drawing the desires in the wished-for dii-ection 
xVs the first system is especially suited to a disturbed and 
nulitary society, which requires and elicits strong efforts of 
the will, and is theiefore the special sphere of heroic virtues, 
so the latter belongs naturally to a tranquil and highly orga 
oised civilisation, which is therefore veiy favourable to the 
xmiable qualities, and it is probable that as civilisation 
advances, the heroic type will, in consequence, become more 
and more rare, and a kind of self-indulgent goodness more 
common. The circumstances of the ancient societies led them 
to the former lype, of which the Stoics furnished the extreme 
ixpression in their doctrine that the affectioBB are of tihe 
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nature of a disease ‘—a doctrine wHcli they jnstifiod by the 
same kind of arguments as those which are now often 
employed by mefcaphysicians to prove that love, anger, and 
tlie like can only be ascribed by a figure of speech to tbr 
Deity. Perturbation, they contended, is necessarily impoi 
faction, and none of its forms can in consequence be asciiT>cd 
to a perfect being We have a clear intuitive peiception 
that reason is the highest, and should he the directing, powe*- 
of an intelligent being; but every act which is performed at 
the instigation of the emotions is withdrawn from the empire 
of reason. Hence it was inferred that while the will should 
be educated to act habitually in the direction of virtue, even 
the emotions that seem most fitted to second it should be 
absolutely proscribed. Thus Seneca has elaborated at lengtli 
the distraction between clemency and pity, the first beinir 
one of the highest virtues, and the latter a positive vice 
Clemency, he says, is an habitual disposition to gentleness 
in the application of punishments. It is that moderation 
which remits something of an incurred penalty, it is the oppo¬ 
site of cruelty, which is an habitual disposition to rigour. 
Pity, on the other hand, bears to clemency the same kmd of 
relation as superstition to religion. It is the weakness of a 
feeble mind that fiinches at the sight of suffering. Clemency 
is an act of judgment, but pity disturbs the judgment 
Clemency adjudicates upon the proportion between suffering 
and guilt. Pity contemplates only suffering, and gives no 

‘ Seneca, however, in one of his iUostrates this distinction by ob- 
(etfcers (^.IxEV.), subtilises a good serving that colds and any other 
deal on this point. He draws a slight ailments, if unchecked and 
dwtinction between affections and neglected, may produce an organic 
mdladies The first, he says, are disease. The wise man, he says, 
irrational, and therefore reprehen- is wholly free firom moral disease, 
lible movements of the soul, which, hut no man can completely emanci- 
if repeated and nnrepressed, tend pate himself from affections, thougli 
to form an irrational and evil habit, he should make this his constant 
end to the last he in this letter object. 
rMtricts the term disease. He 
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Llioiight to its cause. Clemency, in the midst of its noblesi 
3dbrts, is perfectly passionless; pity is unreasoning emotion 
Clemency is an essential characteristic of the sage; pity is 
only suited for weak women and for diseased minds. ‘ The 
aige will console those who weep, but without weeping wMi 
them ; he will succour the shipwrecked, give hospitality t“ 
the proscribed, and alms to the poor, . . restore the son I o 
the mother’s tears, save the captive from the arena, and even 
Lury the criminal; but in all this his mind and his counten 
ance will he alike rmtrouhled. He will feel no pity. He will 
succour, he will do good, for he is horn to assist his fellows, 
to labour for the welfare of mankind, and to offer to each one 
his part. . . . Hia countenance and his soul will betray no 
emotion as he looks upon the withered legs, the tattered 
rags, the bent and emaciated frame of the beggar. But he 
will help those who are worthy, and, Hke the gods, his leaning 
will be towards the wretched. . . It is only diseased eyes 

that grow moist in beholdiog tears in other eyes, as it is no 
tme sympathy, but only weakness of nerves, that leads some 
to laugh always when others laugh, or to yawn when others 
yawn.’ * 

Cicero, in a sentence which might be adopted as the 
motto of Stoicism, said that Homer 'attributed human 
qualities to the gods; it would have been better to have 
imparted divine qualities to men.’ The remarkable passage 
I have just cited serves to show the extremes to which the 
Stoics pushed this imitation And indeed, if we compare the 
difiei-ent virtues that have flourished among Pagans and 
ChListians, we invariably find that the prevailing type of 
.excellence among the former is that in which the will and 
judgment, and among the latter that in which the emotions^ 
are most prominent. Friendship rather than love, hospitality 
rather than charity, magnanimily rather than tenderness^ 


' Be Clem. ii. 6, 7. 
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clemency raliier fchan sympathy, are the chaiacteiLstic^ of 
ancient goo<liiefaS. The Stoics, who carried the suppies.’^ioii of 
the emotions fai*ther than any other school, lahoiiied with e real 
zeaJ to compensate the injiny thus done to the benevoient 
■^ide of oiu nature, hy greatly enlarging the sphere of leasoned 
Aiid passionless philanthropy. They taught, in tie mosf 
emphatic language, the fraternity of ail meoo, and the coii. 3 r 
quent daty of each man consecrating his life to the wellaie 
of others. They developed this genei'al doctrine in a series of 
detailed precepts, which, for the innge, depth, and beauty of 
their charity, have never been surpassed They even extended 
their compassion to crime, and adopting the paradox of Plato, 
that all guilt is ignorance,* treated it as an involuntary 
disease, and declared that the only legitimate ground of 
punishment is prevention ^ But, however fully they might 
reconcile in theory their principles with the widest and most 
active benevolence, they could not wholly counteract the 
practical evil of a system which declared war against the 
whole emotional side of our being, and reduced human virtue 
to a kind of majestic egotism; proposing as examples Anaxa¬ 
goras, who, when told that his son had died, simply observed, 
•I never supposed that I had begotten an immortal;’ or 
Stilpo, who, when his country had been ruined, his native 
city captured, and his daughtei^ carried away as slaves or as 
concubines, boasted that he had lost nothing, for the sage is 
independent of circumstances.^ The &amework or theory of 

* ‘ Peccantes vero quid babet enr ediefly expiatory and pnnficatoij 
odent, enm error illos m htijnsmodi (Lerminier, Introd a VRihtoire du 
delicta compellat^*—Sen. De Ira, Drozi, p. 123.'i 

i. 14. This is a favourite tbonght • Seneca, De Ckmstant. Sap \ 
of Maicns Aurelius, to which he Compare and contrast this femora 
re 70 rts again and again. See, too, sentence of Anaxagoras with :haT 
Arrian, i. 18. of one of the early Christian hei' 

* * Eirgo ne homini qnidem noce- mits Someone told the hermi* 
bimns qnia peccavit sed ne peccet that his father was dead. * Cease 
nee nnquam ad praeteritnm sed ad your blasphemy,’ he answered, * mj 
fntiiram poena referetnr *—^ILid. ii. father is immortal.’ — Socratea 
81. In the philosophy of Plato, Eocl Hist. iv. 28. 

on the other hand, punishment was 
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benevolence might be there, but the ammatiug spirit waa 
absent. Men 'who taught that the husband or the fether 
should look 'with perfect indifference on the death of his wife 
or his child, and that the philosopher, though he may shed 
fcoars of pretended sympathy in order to console his suffeiiiig 
friend, must suffer no real emotion to penetrate his breast,* 
could never found a true or lasting religion of benevolence. 
Men who refused to recognise pain and sickness as evils were 
scarcely likely to be very eager to relieve them in others. 

In truth, the Stoics, who taught that all virtue was con¬ 
formity to nature, were, in this respect, eminently fe,lse to 
their own principle. Human joabase,-as revealed to us by 
reason, is a composite thing, a constitution of many parts 
differing in kind and dignity, a hierarchy in which many 
powers are intended to co-exist, but in different positions^of 
ascendancy or subordination. To make the higher part of 
our nature our whole nature, is not to restore but to muti¬ 
late humanity, and this mutilation has never been attempted 
without producing grave evils. As philanthropists, the 
Stoics, through their passion for unity, were led to the extir¬ 
pation of those emotions which nature intended as the chief 
springs of benevolence. As speculative philosophers, they 
were entangled by the same desire in a long train of pitiable 
paradoxes. Their &mous doctrines that all virtues are equal, 
nr, more correctly, are the same, that all 'vices are equal, that 
nothing is an evil which does not affect our 'wiU, and that 
- tain and bereavement are, in consequence, no ills,* “though 

' Epietetos, JSSnch. 16,18. See a long discussion on thismattei 

* The dispute about whether iu Chcero (J?e Fimb. lib. iii. iv). 
nuy thing hut virtue is a good, was, The Stoical doctrine of the eqnalit;p 
m reality, a somewhat childish of all'rices was formally repudiated 
quarrel about words; for the Stoics, by Marcus Aurelius, who main- 
who indignantly denounced the tained (ii 10), with Theophrastus, 
Peripatetics for maintainuig the that faults of desire were worse 
afEbr^tive, admitted that health, than fhults of anger. The other 
friends, &c., should be sought not Stoics, while dogmatically asserting 
as ‘ goods ’ but as ' preferables.* the equality of aU virtues as weU 
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pai tially explained away and ficequently disr^arded ly the 
Roman Stoics, were yet sufficiently prominent to give their 
coaching something of an unnatural and affected appearance. 
Ri*L'ing only a single object, and developing only a single side 
of their nature, their minds became narrow and their views 
Contracted. Thus, while the Epicureans, urging men to 
rttady nature in order to banish superstition, endeavoured to 
iOirect that ignorance of physical science which was one of 
cbe chief impediments to the progress of the ancient mind, 
tJie Stoics for the most part disdained a study which was 
other than the pursuit of virtue.^ While the Epicurean poet 
painted in magnificent language the perpetual progress of 
mankind, the Stoic was essentially retrospective, and ex¬ 
hausted his strength in vain efforts to restore the simplicity 
of a by-gone aga While, too, the school of Zeno produced 
many of the best and greatest men who have ever lived, it 
must be acknowledged that its i-ecords exhibit a rather un¬ 
usual number of examples of high professions falsified in 
action, and of men wbo, displaying in some forms the most 
undoubted and transcendent virtue, fell in others far below 
the average of mankind. The elder Cato, who, though not 
a philosopher, was a model of philosophers, was con^icuous 
for his inhumanity to his slaves.* Brutus was one of the 
most extorticnate usurers of his time, and several dtizeikfl 

ds the equality of all Tices in their tiira cognita levamur snperstitione, 
particular judgments graduated liberamur mortis metu, non con- 
their praise or blame much in the tnrbamnr ignoratione remm ’ 
s-iToe way as the rest of the world. Fm, i.); and Virgil expressed ai. 

‘ See yeneca Ixxxix.). Se- eminently Epicurean sentiment in 
neca himself, however, has devoted his femous Imes:— 
a work to natural history, but the * Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoaeere 
general tendency of the school was causas, 

certainly to concentrate all atten- Quique metus omnes et inexorabile 
tion upon morals, and all, or nearly fatum 

all the great naturalists were Epi- Subjecit pedibus, stxepitumquf 
CDieaus. CScero puts into the Acherontis avari.’ 
mouth o± the Epicurean the sen- &eorff 490-492. 

bence. ‘Omnium autem remm na- -Plutarch, Cato Mqfyr, 
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of Salamis died of starvation, imprisoned because the} could 
nox pay the sum he demanded.' “No one eulogised more elo¬ 
quently the austere simpKciiy of life which Stoicism advocated 
than Sallu'^t, who in a corrupt age was notorious for his 
lapacity Seneca himself was constitutionally a nervous and 
tiimid man, endeavouring, not always with success, to suppoit 
himself by a sublime philosophy. He guided, under circum 
K^nces of extreme diflElculty, the cause of virtue, and hip 
death is one of the noblest antiquity records; but his bfe wap 
deeply marked by the taint of flatteiy, and not free from the 
taint of avarice, and it is unhappily certain that he lent 
his pen to conceal or varnish one of the worst ciimes of 
Hero The courage of Lucan failed signally under torture, 
and the flattery which he bestowed upon Hero, in his 
^ Pharsalia,' ranks with the Epigrams of Martial as probably 
fche extreme limit of sycophancy to which Roman literature 
descended. 

While, too, the main object of the Stoics was to popu¬ 
larise philosophy, the high standard of self-control they 
exacted rendered their system exceedingly unfit for the great 
majority of mankind, and for the ordinary condition of 
adkirs. Life is history, not poetry. It consists mainly of 
little things, rarely illumined by flashes of great heroism, 
raiely broken by great dangers, or demanding great exertions. 
A moral system, to govern society, must accommodate itself 
to common characters and mingled motives. It must be 
sapable of influencing natures that can never rise to an 
iieroic level. It must tincture, modify, and mitigate where 
t cannot eradicate or transform. In Clnistianity there are 
al ways a few persons seeking by continual and painful efforts 
k reverse or extinguish the ordinary feelings of humanity, 
b it in the great majority of cases the influence of the religious 
principle upon the mind, though very real, is not of a natnrs 


' CSlcero, Ad Attte. vi. 2. 
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SO cause any serious strain or struggle. It is displayed in a 
certain acquired spontaneity of impulse. It softens the 
chaj-acter, pm*i£es and directs the imagination, blends iusensi' 
bly with the habitual modes of thought, and, without revo 
lutionising, gives a tone and bias to all the forms of action. 
But Stoicism was simply a school of heroes. It recognise^] 
no gradations of vii-tue or vice. It condemned all emodoiis 
all spontaneity, ah mingled motives, all the principles, feelings, 
and impulses upon which the virtue of common men mainly 
depends Tt was capable of acting only on moral natuie'- 
that were strung to the highest tension, and it was therefore 
naturally rejected by the multitude. 

The central conception of this philosophy of self-control 
was the dignity of man. Pidde, which looks vuthin^ making 
man seek his own approbation, as distinguished fiom vanity, 
which looks without, and shapes its conduct according to the 
opinions of others, was not only permitted in Stoicism, it was 
even its leading moral agent. The sense of virtue, as I have 
elsewhere observed, occupies in this system much the same 
place as the sense of sin in Christiaiiity Sin, in the con¬ 
ception of the ancients, was simply disease, and they deemed 
it the part of a wise man to correct it, but not to dwell upon 
its circumstances. In the many disquisitions which Epictetus 
and others have left us concerning the proper frame of mind 
in which man should approach death, I'epentance for past sin 
has absolutely no place, nor do the ancients appear to have 
ever realised the purifying and spiritualising inlluence it 
^vrrcises upon character. And while the reality of moral 
disease was fully recognised, while a lofty and indeed un¬ 
attainable ideal was continually proposed, no one doubted 
the essential excellence of human nature, and very few 
doubted the possibiKty of man acquiring by his own will a 
high degree of virtue. In this last respect thei-e was a 
wide dilferenoe between the teaching of the Homan moi-alistw 
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iiid of tlie Greek poets. ^ BLomer contiiiually ropresents 
eonrage, anger, and the like, as the diiect inspii-ation of 
Heaven. .<3Eschylxis, the great poet of fatalism, i-egards every 
Inuaan passion as but a single Imk in the great cham of 
eaiises forged by the inexorable will of Zeus. There aie, 
indeed, few giander things in poetry than his picture of the 
many and various motives that urged Clytemnestia to the 
slaughter of Agamemnon—^revenge for her murdered daughter, 
love for ZE^thus, resentment at past breaches of conjugal 
duty, jealousy of Cassandra, all blendmg in that fierce hatred 
that nerved her arm against her husband’s life; while above 
all this tumult of passion the solemn song of Cassandra pro¬ 
claimed that the deed was but the decree of Heaven, the 
harvest of blood springing from the seed of crime, the ac¬ 
complishment of the ancient curse that was destined to cling 
for ever to the hapless race of Atreus. Before the body of 
the murdered king, and in pr’esence of the wildest pai-oxysms 
of human passion, the bystanders bowed their heads, ex¬ 
claiming, ‘ Zeus has willed it- -Zeus the supreme Ruler, the 
God who does aU; for what can happen in the world without 
the will of Zeus?* 

But conceptions of this kind had little or no place in the 
philosophy of Borne. The issue of human enterprises and the 
disposition of the gifts of fortune were recognised as under 
the control of Providence; but man was master of his own 
feelings, and was capable of attaining such excellence that he 
might even challenge comparison with the gods. Audacious 
as such sentiments may now appear, they were common to 
most schools of Roman moralists. ‘ We boast justly of our 
)wn virtue,* said the eclectic Cicero, ‘ which we could not do 
if we derived it from the Deity and not from ourselves.* 

Thie contrast is noticed and Legendre in his TraitedeVOptnwn^ 
largely illustrated by M Montee ou Me moires powr sermr a Vhistoirt 
n his interesting little work Le de Tesprit kmnain (Yenise, 173(|»> 
BkUdmie b. Jtome^ and also by 
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' A il inorta's judge that fortune is to be recdLved from the gods- 
&ii 1 w s Jom fr-om oui-selves * * The Epicurean Horace, in 
noblest ode, described the just man, confident in his virtue 
undaunted amid the crash of worlds, and he tells us to pruv 
only for those things which Jupiter gives and takes SL^ny 
‘ He gives life, he gives wealth, an unti*oubled mind I secuio 
for myself.’^ ‘The calm of a rtnntl blest in the consciousnesi- 
of its virtue/ was the exjuossion of supreme felicity th<=- 
Epicureans had derived fi-oin their master.® Lucretius, in a 
magnificent passage, da^gnates Epicurus as a god, and boasts 
that the popular divinities dwindle into insignificance before 
him. Ceres, he says, gave men corn, and Bacchus wine, but 
Epicurus the principles of virtue Hercules conquered mon¬ 
sters, Epicurus conquered vice^ ‘Pray,’ said Juvenal, ‘for a 
healthy mind in a healthy body. Ask for a brave soul 
unscared by death. . . . But there are things you can give 
yourself.’ * * hlisfortune, and losses, and calumny,’ said Seneca, 
‘ disappear before virtue as the taper before the sun.’ ® *' In one 
point the sage is superior to Cod. God owes it to BQs nature 
not to fear, hut the sage owes it to himself. SubHme 
condition ! he joins the frailly of a man to the securily of a 
god.’^ ‘Except for immortality/ he elsewhere writes, ‘the 
sage is like to Ged.’ ® ‘ It is the characteiistic of a wise man,’ 


' * At iue hoe quidem omnes mor- 
tales sic habent . . . commodita- 
tem prospeiitatemque vita a diis 
ie habeia virtutem autem nemo 
nnquam acceptam deo rettdit. Ni- 
tnirmn recte Propter virtntem 
enim jure Lnid^umir et in virtute 
reete gloriamnr. Q,nod non con- 
tingeret si id donum a deo, non a 
Qobis haberemns-*—Cicero, I?e Nat. 
Dear. iii. 36. 

* Ep, i. 18. 

* Seneca Ep Ixvi. 

* Lucretius, v It was a Greet 
proverb, that Apollo beg&t 


lapins to heal the body, and Plato 
to heal the sonl- fL^endre, TraiU 
de V Opinion^ tome i. p. 197-) 

^ * Oxandnm est nt sit mens sana 
in coipore sano; 

Fortem posce animran, mortis ter 
rore carentem. . . . 

Monstro, qnod ipse tibi posds dare.' 

Juvenal, Sat. x. 356 
Marcus Anrelins recommendi 
prayer, bnt only that we may h-g 
freed from evil desires, (ix. 11.) 

® Seneca Ep. Ixvi. 

^ Jhid. Ep. liii. 

■* De Con^. Sap. viii. 
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added Epictetus, ‘ that he looks for all his good and evil jSroin 
himself.’ - ‘ As fiuc as his rational nature is concerned, he w 

in no degree inferior to ihe gods.' ^ 

There were, however, other veins of thought exhibited in 
stoicism which greatly modified and sometimes positively 
contradicted this view of the relations of man to the Deity 
The theology of the Stoics was an Hi-defined, uncertain, and 
Fomewhat inconsistent Pantheism; the Divinity was espe¬ 
cially worshipped under the two aspects of Providence and 
moral goodness, and the soul of man was regarded as ‘a 
detached fragment of the Deity,’ ^ or as at least pervaded and 
atcompanied by a divine energy. * There never,* said Cicero, 
‘ was a great man, without an inspiration from on high.’ ■* 
• 'N’othing,’ said Seneca, ‘ is closed to God. He is present in 
our conscience. He intervenes in our thoughts.’® ‘I tell 
thee, LuciKus,’ he elsewhere writes,‘a sacred sphlt dwells 
withon us, the observer and the guardian of our good and 
evil deeds. . . . Ho man is good without God. Who, save by 
Kis assistance, can rise above fortune ? He gives noble and 
lofty counsels. A God (what God T know not) dwells in 
every good man.*® ^Offer to the God that is in thee,* said 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘ a manly being, a citizen, a soldier at his post 
ready to depart from life as soon as the trumpet sounds.’ ^ ‘ It is 
sufficient to believe in the Genius who is within us, and to 
honour him by a pure worship.’ * 

Passages of this kiad are not unfrequent in Stoical 
writings. More commonly, however, virtue is represented 
as a human act imitating God- This was the meaning of 

^ Each. :slvivL * Ep xli There are some beau- 

Arrian, i. 12. tifrl sentiments of this kind in 

• ArrUn, ii 8. The same doc- Plntarch’s treatise, J)e Sera Nu^ 

'fine is strongly stated in Seneca, minis Vindicta It was a saying 
Ep. xcii. of Pythagoras, that *W6 be^mt 

• Cicero, De Nat JDeor. ’i. 66 better as we approach the gods* 

• Ep. Ixxxiii. Somewhat «!imiiar " Marc. Aur. lii. 6. 

sem iments are attributed to Thales * Marcus Aurelius 

and Rion (Diog. Laert.). 
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tile P^atoi^ic niaxiin, ‘follow God,* which the Stoics continiiallj 
r-pratofl, which they developed id many passages of the most 
fconrhing and bjantiful piety, and to whiph they addled the duty 
»f the most absolute and unquastioning submission to the 
dj'crees of Providence. Their doctrine on this latter point 
harmonised well with their antipathy to the emotional sidt 
of our being. ‘To weep, to complain, to groan, is to rebel / ^ 
‘to fear, to grieve, to be angry, is to be a deserter ‘He 
member that you are but an actor, acting whatever part the 
Master has ordained. It may be short, or it may be long. 
If He wishes you to represent a poor man, do so heartily: if 
a cripple, or a magistrate, or a private man, in each case 
act your part with honour.* ^ ‘Hever say of anything that 
you have lost it, but that you have restored it; your wife and 
child die—^you have restored them; your farm is taken froiu 
you—that also is restored. It is seized by an impious mai: 
What is it to you by whose instrumentahty He who gave i\ 
reclaims it?*^ ‘ God does not keep a good man in prosperity 
He tries, He strengthens him. He prepares him for Himself * 

‘ Those whom God approves, whom He loves, He hardens, 
He proves, He exercises; but those whom He seems to 
indulge and spare, He preserves for future ills.*® With a 
beautiful outburst of submissive gratitude, Marcus Aureliun 
exclaims, ‘ Some have said. Oh, dear city of Oecrops but 
tbou, canst thou say, Oh, dear city of Jupiter 1 . . . All that 
is suitable to thee, ob world, is suitable to me.* ^ 

These passages, which might be indefinitely multiphed, 
iorv 3 to show how successfully the Stoics labmu'ed, by dilati* g 
'jp/On the conception of Providence, to mitigate the arrogaacv 
which one aspect of their teaching imquestionably displayeil 
Bat in this very attempt another danger was mcurred, npoh 

‘ Seneca, Presf. Nat. Quasi, in. * Seueca, De Prov. i. 

' Marc. Aur. x. 25. * Ibid. iv. 

* Epiet. JSnch xvii ’ Marc. Aurel. ii. 2, 8. 

Epiet Each. xi. 
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ft Iiieh a very laige proportion of the moral systems of all ago« 
have been wrecked. A. doctrine which thus enjoins absolute 
submission to the decrees of Providence.' which proscribes 
the affections, and which represents its disciples as aJtogethez 
independent of surrounding circumstances, would in most 
conditions of society have led necessarily to quietism, and 
proved absolutely incompatible with active virtue Fortu¬ 
nately, however, in the ancient civilisations the idea of virtue 
had from the earliest times been so indissolubly connected 
with that of political activity that the danger was for a long 
period altogether avoided. The State occupied in antiquity 
a prominence in the thoughts of men which it never has 
attained in modem times. The influence of patriotism 
thiilled through eveiy fibre of moral and intellectual life. 
The most profound philosophers, the purest moralists, the 
most sublime poets, had been soldiers or statesmen. Hence 
arose the excessive predominance occasionally accorded to 
civic virtues in ancient ^sterns of ethics, and also not a few 
of their most revolting paradoxes. Plato advocated com¬ 
munity of wives mainly on the ground that the children 
produced would he attached more eoccbisively to their country.^ 
Aristotle may he almost said to have made the difi^rence 
between Greek and barbarian the basis of his moral oodew 


* The language in which the 
Stoics STimetimes spoke of the 
inexorable determination of all 
things by Providence would appear 
lojiiftilly inconsistent with free wiU. 
In feet, however, the Stoics as¬ 
serted the latter doctnne in un¬ 
equivocal language, and in their 
practical ethics even exaggerated 
Its power. Aulus Gellins {Noct. 
Att. vL 2) ha** preseived a passage 
in which Chiysippus exerted his 
subtlety in reconciling the twe 
things. See, too, Arrian, i. 17. 

* We have an extremely enrions 


illustration of this mode of thonght 
in a speech of Archytas of Taren- 
tuin on^ the evils of sensuality, 
which eScero has preserved. He 
considers the greatest of these evib 
to be that the vice predisposes men 
to unpatriotic acts. • Nnllam capi- 
taliorem pestem quam corporis 
Tolnptatem. hominibns a nature 
datam. . . . Hinc patriae prodi- 
tiones, hinc rernmpublicarum ever* 
siones, hinc cum hostibus clandea 
tina coUoqnid nasd,’ etc.—Cicero 
De Senect. xiL 
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Die Spartan legislation was continiially extolled as an ideal, 
as the Yenetian constitution by the writers of the seventeenth 
century. On tiie jther hand, the contact of the spheres ol 
speculation and of political activity exercised in one i-e 
spect a very beneficial influence upon ancient philosophies 
Patriotism almost always occupied a prominence in the scale 
of duties, which forms a striking contrast to the neglect oi 
discredit into which it has fallen among modem teachers. 
VYe do, indeed, read of an Anaxagoi-as pointing to heaven as 
to his true country, and pronouncing exile to be no evil, as 
the descent to the infernal regions is Ihe same fiom every 
land, but such sentiments, though not unknown among the 
Epicureans and the Cynics, were diametrically opposed to 
the pi'evailing tone. Patriotism was represented as a moial 
duty, and a duty of the highest order. Cicero only echoed 
the common opinion of antiquily in that noble passage, 
m which he asserts that the love we owe om* country is 
even holier and more profound than that we owe our neatest 
L-m«Tnan , and that he can have no claim to the title of a good 
man who even hesitates to die in its behalf.* 

A necessary consequence of this piximinence of patriotism 
was the practical character of most ancient ethics. We find, 
indeed, moralista often exhorting men to moderate their am¬ 
bition, consoling them under political adversiiy, and urging 
that there are some circumstances under which an upright 
ma.Ti should for a time withdraw from public aflhirs;® but 
the general duty of taking part in political life was emphati¬ 
cally asserted, and the vanily of the quietist theory of life 
aoi only maintained, but even somewhat exaggerated. Thus 

Piog. Laert. Anas • See Seneca, Consol adHelviaw 

* * Garisunt parentes, cari liberi, and J)e Oiw Rapim , and Plutarch, 
propinqui, familiares; sed omnes De ISxiho The first of these worki 
omnium caritates patria una com- is the basis cf one of the most 
plexa est; pro qua quis bonus l-*eautifal compositions in the Eng- 
^ubitet mortem oppetere bi ei sit li&hldngacige,JBolingbrofee*s5^<i- 
nrofuturus ^ Offic i 17 f/ Erdi 
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Oicexo declai-ed that ‘ all virtue is in action.’ ‘ The yotmgek 
Pliny mentions that he once lamented to the Stoic Euphrates 
tihe small place which his official duties left for philosophical 
puisoits; but Euphrates ans^vered that the discharge ol 
public affiurs and the administration of justice formed a part, 
•nd the most important part, of philosophy, for he who is so 
engaged is but practisiDg the precepts of the schools.* IL 
was a fundamental maxim of the Stoics that humanity is a 
body in which each limb should act solely and continually 
with a view to the interests of the whole. Marcus Aurelius, 
the purest mind of the sect, was for nineteen years the active 
roler of the civilised globe. Thrasea, Helvidius, Comutus, 
and a crowd of others who had adopted Stoicism as a religion, 
lived, and in many cases died, in obedience to its precepts, 
stniggling for the liberties of then* country in the darkest 
hours of tyranny. 

Men who had formed such high conceptions of duly, who 
had bridled so completely the tumult of passion, and whose 
lives were spent in a calm sense of virtue and of dignity, were 
little likely to be assailed by the superstitious fears that are 
tb© nightmare of weaker men. The preparation for death 
was deemed one of the chief ends of philosophy.* The 
thought of a coming change assisted the mind in detaching 
itself from the gifts of fortune, and the extinction of all 
superstitious terrors completed the type of self-reliant majesty 
which Stoicism had chosen for its ideal. But while it t 
certain ihat no philosophers expatiated upon death with a 
grander eloquence, or met it with a more placid courage, it 
fsan hardly be denied that their constant disquisitions forced 
it iato an unhealthy prominence, and somewhat discolom*ed 
their whole view of life, ' The Stoics,’ as Bacon has said, 
bestowed too much cost on death, and by their preparations 

^ J)e Offidis. vita, ut ait idem, commentatio 

* Epigt, i. 10. mortis est.*—Cicer<^ 2\ue, i. 30 

■‘Tola e'^irn philosophomm ad fin. 
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coade it more foai-ful.'^ There is a profound 'wisdoiL in the 
amidins of Spinoza, <hat ^ the proper study of a wise man is 
not how to die, but how to Kve,’ and that ‘there is no subject 
on which the sage will tbinh less than death.'* A life of 
active duty is the best preparation for the end, and so laige 
SI part of the evil of death lies in its anticipation, that an 
a^itempt to deprive it of its terrors by constant meditation 
almost necessarily defeats its object, while at the same time 
it forms an unnaturally tense, feverish, and tragical character, 
annihilates the ambition and enthusiasm that are essenrial to 
human progress, and not unfrequently casts a chill and a 
deadness over the affections. 

Among the many half-pagan legends that were connected 
with Ireland during the middle ages, one of the most beautifid 
is that of the islands of life and of death. In a certain lake 
in Munster it is said there were two islands; into the first 
death could never enter, but age and sickness, and the weari¬ 
ness of life, and the parosysms of fearful suffering were all 
known there, and they did their work till the inhabitants, 
tired of their immortality, learned to look upon the opposite 
island as upon a haven of repose: they launched their barks 
upon the gloomy waters; they touched its shore and they 
were at rest.® 

This legend, which is fer more akin to the iq)irit of 
paganism than to that of Christianity, and is in &ct only 
another form of the myth of Tithonus, represents with great 
fidelity the aspect in which death was r^arded by the ex- 
jx)nents of Stoicism. There was much difference of opinion 
and of certitude in the judgments of the ancient philosophers 


* Essay on Beitiik, Bello Goth iv 20) says that it is 

2 Spinoza, MhicSj iv. 67- impossible for men to live in the 

* Camden Montalembert no- west of Britain, and that the dis- 
nces a similar legend as existing trict is believed to be inhab'ted 

m Brittany (/,«»Moines d* Oandent^ the souls of the dead. 

"omt ii. p. 287)- Procopius {Do 
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eoncenung the future destinies of the soul, but they wei€ 
unaniTPOiis in regarding death simply as a natural rest, and 
in attributing the terrors that were connected with it to a 
diseased imagination. Death, they said, is the only evil that 
does not aflSict ns when present. While we are, death is not, 
when death has come we are not. It is a false belief that it 
only follows, it also precedes, life. It is to he as we were 
before we were bom The candle which has been extin¬ 
guished is in the same condition as before it was lit, and the 
dead man as the man unborn. Death is the end of all sorrow. 
It either secures happiness or ends suffering. It frees the 
slave from his cruel master, opens the prison door, calms the 
qualms of pain, closes the struggles of poverty. It is the last 
and b^ boon of nature, for it frees man fiem all his cares. 
It is at woi-st but the close of a banquet we have enjoyed, 
’^’bether it be desired or whether it be shunned, it is no 
curse and no evil, but simply the resolution of our being into 
its primitive elements, the law of our nature to which it is 
our duty cheerfully to conform. 

Such were the leading topics that were employed in that 
Ijeantiful literature of ‘Consolations/ which the academif 
CVantor is said to have originated, and which occupies so 
large a place in the wiitings of Cicero, Plutarch, and the 
Stoics. Cicero, like all the school of Plato, added to these 
motives a very firm and constant reference to the immortality 
of the soul. Plutarch held the same doctrine with equal as 
smunce, but he gave it a much less conspicuous position ir. 
hia ‘Consolations/ and he based it not upon philosophical 
grounds, bnt upon the testimonies of the oracles, and upon 
the mysteries of Bacchus.* Among the Stoics the doctrine 
shone with a faint and uncertain light, and was seldom or 
never adopted as a motive. Bnt that which is most impies- 
rive to a student who turns fix)m the religious Hteratuie of 


IjL Ids De Sera Numinis Ttndtcfa and Ms Consola^ ad Uxonm, 
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•'hiistianity to the {agan philosophies, is the complete 
*ii>seii'’e in the latter of all notion concerning the penai cl 1*1 
lacter of death. D»iath, according to SixTate*,^ 
p\tnigiiLshe& life or emancipates it f-oux the tliialdom of tht 
i ody Even in the first case it is a hlassing, in the last it L 
Lite gi’eatest of boons. 'Aojustom yourself,’ said Epicii. Uf. 
to the thought that death is indifierent, for all good and al 
‘ vi- consist in feeling, and what is death but the privation of 
fttlmg^ " ‘ Souls either lemain aftei death,' said Ciceio, ‘ 01 

tliey perish in death. If they remain they are happy, if they 
pciish they are not wretched.’^ Seneca, consoling Po’ybiu'* 
concerning the death of his brother, exhorts hi> friend to 
think, ‘ if the dead have any sensations, then my bi’Othei*. let 
loose as it were from a lifelong prison, and at last enjoying 
his liheity, looks down from a lofder height on the wondei s 
of nature and on all the deeds of men, and sees more clear!} 
tljooe divine things which he had so long sought in vain tc 
understand But why should I be afflicted for one who is 
eithei happy or is nothing 1 To lament the fate of one w ho 
is happy is envy; to lament the fate of a nonentity is 
madness 

But while the Greek and Boman philosophei*s weie on 
this point unanimous, there was a strong opposing current in 
the popular mind. The Greek word for superstition signifie^ 
iite.ially, fear of gods or daemons, and the philosophei*s 
sometimes represent the vulgar as shuddering at the thouglil 
)f death, thi’ough dread of certain endless sufiei-ings to whicL 
it would lead them. The Greek mythology contains many 
'shies on tha subject. The early Greek vases occasionalh 

‘ In the Phadoy passim. See, that remained of the worts oi 

Marc. Aurelius, li. 12. Epicurus, till the recent discover; 

- See a very sinking letter of of one of his treatises at Hexicala- 
Epicums quoted by Diogenes Laert. neum. 

-n his life of that philosopher. • Tuse. Quesst. i. 

Except a. few sentences, quoted by * Consol, ad Polyh. JESvii 
9 ther writers, these letters were all 
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11 lesent scenes of infernal toiments, not unlike those of the 
mediaeval frescoes.’ The raptiiie with which Epicureanism 
Wcjs receiv-vi, as libei-ating the human mind from the thral- 
dori of supei-stitious terrors, shows how galling must have 
■'/een the yoke. In the poem of Lum-etius, in occasional pas 
ouges of Cicero and other Latin moralists, above all, in the 
treatise of Plutarch ‘ On Superstition,* we may trace the deep 
impression these terrors had made upon the populace, even 
during the later period of the Bepubhe, and during the 
Empire. To destroy them was represented as the highest 
function of philosophy. Plutarch denounced them as the 
worst calumny against the Deity, as more pernicious than 
atheism, as the evil consequences of immoral fables, and he 
gladly turned to other legends which taught a different 
lesson. Thus it was related that when, during a certain fes¬ 
tival at Argos, the horses that were to draw the statue of 
Juno to the temple were detained, the sons of the priestess 
yoked themselves to the cai, and their mother, admiring 
theii* piety, prayed the goddess to reward them with what¬ 
ever boon was the best for man. Her prayer was a^iiwered 
—^they sank asleep and died.® In like manner the architects 
of the great temple of Apollo at Delphi, prayed the god to 
select that reward which was best. The oracle told them in 
reply to spend seven days in rejoicing, and on the following 
night their rewai-d would come. They too died in sleep.® The 
sw'an was consecrated to Apollo because its dying song wan 
believed to spring from a prophetic impulse.^ The Spanish 
Celts raised temples, and sang hymns of praise to death.® No 


* MatLry Hist, des Beliffions de the natural form of devotion can 
la Gh’ice aniigtie, tom i. pp. 582> never have had any veiy alarming 
jSS M. Eavaisson, in his Memoir character, 
on S.oicism {Acad, des Inscrtptiom ^ Plutarch, Ad Apollonium, 
et BdUs-ltitreSy tom. xxi.) h^ en- * Ibid, 
larged on the terrorism of paganism, * Cic. Tusc Qaesst, i. 

but has, I think, exaggerated it * Philost. Apoll of Tyan. v. 4 

Religions which selected games as Hence their passion for snie'de 
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philosopher of antiquity* ever questioned that a good man, re¬ 
viewing his life, might loot upon it without shame and even 
with positive complacency, or that the reverence with which 
men r^ard he^uic deaths is a foretaste of the sentence of thf 
Creator. To this confidence may he traced the tranqui’ 
courage, the complete absence of all remorse, so conspicuous 
in the closing hours of Socrates, and of many other of the 
sages of antiquity. There is no fact in religious hisfcoiy 
more startling than the radical change that has in this 
respect passed over the character of devotion. It is said of 
Chilon, one of the seven sages of Greece, that at the close of 
his career he gathered his disciples around him, and con¬ 
gratulated himself that in a long life he could recall hut e 
single act that saddened his dying hour. It was that, in a 
perplexing dilemma, he had allowed his love of a Mend in 
some slight degree to obscure his sense of justice.^ The 
writings of Cicero in his old age are full of passionate aspi¬ 
rations to a future world, unclouded hy one regret or by one 
fear. Seneca died tranquilly, bequeathing to his Mends ‘ the 
most precious of his possessions, the image of his life.’® Titus 
on his deathbed declared that he could remember only a sin¬ 
gle act with which to reproach himself.* On the last night 
in which Antoninus Pius Kved, the tribune came to ask for 
the pass-word of the night. The dying emperor gave him 
‘ sequaniinitas.’^ Julian, the last great representative of his 
expiring creed, caught up the same majestic strain. Amid 


which Siliiis Italicns commemo¬ 
rates in lines whidi I think very 
beantiM:— 

' Frodiga gens animae et properare 
faciUima mortem; 

Kamqne nhi transcendit florentes 
viribns annos 

Impatiens sevi, spemit novisse 
senectam 

Et fati modns in dextra est.’—i. 
225-228. 


Valerius Maximus (ii. vi. § 12; 
speaks of Celts who celebrate thf 
birth of men wi Jh lamentation, and 
their deaths with Joy. 

‘ Anlizs Gellins, Noctes, i. 3. 

^ Tadtns, Asmales, xv. 62> 

* Sneton. 10. 

* Capitolinus, AnftmitttMr. 
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the cui'ses of angry priests, and the impending ruin of the 
cause he loved, he calmly died in the consciousness of his 
vii-tiie; and his death, which is among the most fearless 
that antiquity records, was the last protest of philosophic 
pag;\nism agiiinst the new doctrine that had arisend 

It is customary with some wiitei-s, when exhibiting tht 
many points in which the ancient philosojhers anticipated 
Chi htian ethics, to represent Chi*istaanity as if it were merely 
a development or authoritative confirmation of the liighost 
teaching of paganism, or as if the additions were at least of 
such a nature that there is out little doubt that the best and 
purest spirits of the pagan world, had they known them, 
would have gladly welcomed them. But this concejption, 
which contains a lajge amount of truth if applied to the 
teaching of many Protestants, is either grossly exaggerated or 
absolutely false if applied to that of the patristic period or of 
mediaeval Catholicism. On the very subject which the phi 
losophers deemed the most important their unanimous 
conclusion was the extreme antithesis of the teaching of 
Catholicism The philosophers taught that death is * a law 
and not a punishment, the fathers taught that it is a penal 
infliction introduced into the world on account of the sin of 
Adam, which was also the cause of the appearance of all 
noxious plants, of all convulsions in the material globe, and, 
as was sometimes asserted, even of a diminution of the light of 
the sun. The first taught that death was the end of suffering ; 
they ridiculed as the extreme of folly the notion that 


* See the beautiful account of 
ais last hours given by Ammianus 
llarcellraus and reproduced by 
Gibbon. There are bome remaris 
well worth reading about the death 
of Jidian. and the state of thought 
that rendered such a death possible, 
in Br. Newman’s Discour si* on 
UviversUy Education^ lect. ix. 


* ‘Lex non pcena mors’ was a 
favourite saying among the an 
dents On the other hand. Ter 
tuUian very distinctly enundatea 
the patristic new, ‘Qni antem 
primordia homims novimns, auden- 
ter determinamus mortem non ex 
nstura seentam hominem sed ex 
culpa .’—De Anima, 52. 
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^>Iiysicai evils could await those whose bodies had been 
reduced to ashes, and they dwelt with emphatic eloc|uence 
upon the approaching, and, as they believed, final es^tinetion 
Df sui^ji-stitious terrors- The second taught that death to the 
vast majority of the human race is but the beginning of end 
less and excruciating tortui-es—^tortures before wbicli the 
most ghastly of terrestrial sufferings dwindle into insig- 
uiticance—tortures which no courage could defy—^which none 
but an immortal being could endure The first represented 
man as pure and innocent until his will had sinned; the 
second represented him as under a sentence of condemnation 
at the very moment of his birth. ‘IN^o funeral sacrifices/ 
said a great writer of the first school, ‘ are offered for children 
who die at an eai*]y age, and none of the cei-emonies practised 
at the funerals of adults are performed at theu* tombs, for it is 
believed that infants have no hold upon earth or upon terres¬ 
trial affections. . . . The law forbids us to honour them 
because it is irreligious to lament for those pure souls who 
have passed into a better life and a happier dwelling-place.’ * 
^ Whosoever shall tell us,* said a distinguished exponent of 
the patristic theology, ‘that iofants shall he quickened in 
Christ who die without partaking in His Sacrament, does 
both contradict the Apostle’s teaching and condemn the 
whole Church. . . . And he that is not quickened in Christ 
must remain in that condemnation of which the Apostle 
speaks, “ by one man’s offence condemnation came upon all 
men to condemnation.” To which condemnation infiants are 
bom Liable as all the Church beheves-’® The one school 
endeavoured to plant its foundations in the moral nature of 
aiankind, by proclaiming that man can become acceptable fee 
the Deity by his own virtue, and by this alone, that aU sacri 
hces, rites, and forms are indifferent, and that the true 
(forship of God is the recognition and imitatiou of Hii 


* Fliitarch, Ad Uxorem 


®St. Aiignstme, 166 
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goodness. According to the other school, the most heroic efforts 
of human virtue are insufficient to avert a sentence of otemaJ 
condemnation, unless united mth an implicit belief in the 
teachings of the Church, and a due observance of the rites it 
enjoins. By the philosophers the ascription of anger and 
Fengeance to the Deity, and the apprehension of future 
torture at TTia hands, were unanimously repudiated;^ bj 
the priests the opposite opinion was deemed equally cen¬ 
surable.* 

These are fundamental points of difference, for they relate 
to the fundamental principles of the ancient philosophy. The 
main object of the pagan philosophers was to dispel the terrors 
the imagination had cast around death, and by destroying 
this last cause of fear to secure the liberty of man. 'the 
main object of the Catholic priests has been to make death in 
itself as revolting and appalling as possible, and by represent¬ 
ing escape from its terrors as hopeless, except by complete 
subjection to tbeir rule, to convert it into an instrument of 
government. By multiplyiDg the dancing or warning skele¬ 
tons, and other sepulchral images representing the loathsome¬ 
ness of death without its repose; by substituting inhumation 
for incremation, and concentrating the imagination on fche 
ghastliness of decay; above all,by peopling the unseen wor'd 
with demon phantoms and with excruciating tortures, the 
Catholic Church succeeded in making death in itself unbpeak 
ably terrible, and in thus preparing men for the consolation^ 
it could offer. Its l^ends, its ceremonies, its art,^ its dog 


' * At hoc qoidem comimme est 
Dmniuui phziosophonim, non eorum 
modo qni deum mhil habere ipsum 
aegotii dicuut, et nihil exhibere 
dtezi, sed eorum ctiam, qni deum 
semper agero aliquid et moUri 
rolunt, nnmqnam nec irasci deum 
nee nocere.’—Cie. J)e Offic. lii. 28 
* See the refutation of the 


philosophic notion in Lactaatiua, 
J)e Ira DeL 

* ‘ Revelation/ as Lessing nh- 
serves m his essay on this su^jj^m 
* has made Death the “ king of i er¬ 
rors,” the avffiil offspring of sjd 
and the dread way to its ininish- 
ment, though to the imaginaTioc 
of the ancient heathen world 
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jiatic toaciiing, all conspired to this end, and the history of 
Lfcs mirac’es is a striking evidence of its success. The great 
GLajoiity of superstitions have ever clustered around two 
centres—^the fear of death and the belief that every pheno 
menon of life is the result of a special spiritual interposition 
Among the andents they wei-e usually of the latter kind 
Auguries, prophecies, mterventions in war, prodigies avenging 
the neglect of some rite or marking some epoch in the for¬ 
tunes of a nation or of a ruler, are the forms they usually 
assumed. In the middle ages, although these were very 
common, the most conspicuous superstitions took the form of 
visions of purgatory or hell, conflicts with visible demons, 
or Satanic miracles. lake those mothers who govern their 
children by persuading them that the dark is crowded with 
spectres that will seize the disobedient, and who often succeed 
in creating an association of ideas which the adult mau is 
unable altogether to dissolve, the Catholic priests resolved to 
base their power upon the nerves; and as they long exercised 
an absolute control over education, litemture, and art, they 
succeeded in completely reversing the teaching of ancient 
philosophy, and in making the terrors of death for centuries 
the nightmare of the imagination. 

There is, indeed, another side to the picture The vague 
uncertainty with which the best pagans regarded death passed 
away before the teaching of the Church, and it was often 
replaced by a rapture of hope, which, however, the doctrine 
of purgatoiy contributed at a later period largely to quell. 
But, whatever may be thought of the justice of the Catholic 
isonoeption of death or of its influence upon human happiness, 
it is plain that it is ladically different from that of the pagan 
philosophers. That man is not only an imperfect but a fallen 
beixig, and that death is the penal consequence of h*s sin, 

Greek or Etrurian, he was a torch held downwards.*—Cole* 
youthfdl genius—the twin brother ridge’s BiograpMa LUterariOf cap 
'vf Sleep, or a lusty boy with a rxii., note by Sara Coleridge. 
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was a doctarine profoundly new to mankind, and it iuw 
exercised an influence of the most sei-ions chainctcr upon thf 
moral history of the world. 

Tae wide divergence of the classical from the CathoIi< 
3 )ai’i.ption of death appears very plainly in the attitude whid 
ach system adopted towards suicide. '^Phis is, perhaps, th^ 
iiiost .striking of all the points of contrast between the teacli- 

of siutiqnity, and especially of the JRoman Stoics, on the oa« 
Eiand, and tliat of almost all modem moi-ahsts on the othtji 
II is indeed true that the ancients were hy no means imani 
moiis in their approval of the act. Pythagoras, to whom so 
many of the wisest sayings of antiquity are ascribed, is sa d 
t.- h.ive forbidden men ‘ to depart from their guard or station 
m ^vithout the order of their commander, that is, of God.'* 
Plato adopted similar language, though he permitted snidde 
when the law required it, and also when men had been struck 
du^vn by intolerable calamity, or had sunk to the lowest 
depths of poverty. 2 Aristotle condemned it on civic grounds, 
BSi lieing an injury to the State.^ The roll of Greek suiddea 
is not long, though it contains some illustrious names, among 
othei-s those of Zeno and Cleanthes.^ In Home, too, where 
snidde acquii'ed a greater prominence, its lawfulness was by 
no means accepted as an axiom, and the story of Pegultis, 

' * Vflat P\th igoras injxissTi other hand, Cicero mentions a cer- 
imperatoris, i'l est T)ei, de praesidio tain Cleombrotns, who was so 
at statiiiOe rit.t dece<iere. —Gic. Dr fascinated by the proof of the 
^Senct XX I: v e believe the very immortality of the soul in the 
untnist rorthv < \ -tlence of Diog Pheedon that he forthwith cast 
the philofio himself into the sea. Cato, as 
pber himse f comimtu J suicide by is well known, chose this work 
it rr ition to study, the night he committed 

• See Ill's Luu'<!, lib ix In his suicide. 

Ph.fdou, hnwpvei. Plato went for- * Arist. JSthio, v. 

tiler, .in*l cendtsmiitHl all smcide * See a list of these in Xiactan* 

Libaniii'. & i\s {Dl Vi fa that tins* Inst, Piv. iii. 18. Many ol 

the arguments of the Phisdon pre- these instances rest on very donb^ 

rented him from committing suicide ftil I'vidence. 

after the death of Julian. On the 
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whether it he a history or a legend, shows that the patient 
eiidinance of suffering was once the supreme ideal.* Virgil 
painted ia gloomy colours the condition of suicides in the 
future world' Cicero strongly asserted the <loctrine <»• 
Pythagoras, though he praised the suicide of Oato.^ A.pu]eir ^ v 
expounding the philosophy of Plato, hiught that ‘ the wise man 
never throws off his body except by the will of God ’ * Carsar, 
Ovid, and others luged that in extreme distress it is easy to 
despise life, and that true courage is shown in enduring it 
A.mong the SloIcs themselves, the belief that no man may 
fthrinh from a duty co-existed with the belief that every man 
has a light to dispose of his own life. Seneca, who emphati¬ 
cally advocated suicide, admits that there were some who 
deemed it wrong, and he himself attempted to moderate what 
he termed * the passion for suicide*, that had arisen among hia 
disciples.® Marcus Aurelius wavers a Kttle on the subject, 
sometimes asserting the right of every man to leave life when 


* Adam Smith’s Moral Seniz- 
ioents, part vii. § 2. 

^ ‘Proxima demdetenenimcesti 
loca qux sibi letham 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque 
perosi 

Piojecere am mas. Quam vellent 
aethere in alto 

N'unc et panperiem et dnros per- 
ferre labores ’— Mnetd, vi 434- 
437. 

* Cicero has censured suicide in 
ins X>e Senectute, in the Somn, 
Scipwnis, and in the Ttisculat^s 
Concerning the death of Cato, he 

that the occasion was surfi as 
Ui constitute a divine call to leave 
iiff —Tzisc.i. 

* Apuleins, De PkSos Plat. 
lib. i. 

* Thus Ovid:— 


• Bebus in adversis fecile est con- 
temnere vitam, 

Fortiter ille fecit qni miser 
esse potest.’ 

See, too, jSlartial, xi. 66. 

•Especially Ep xxiv. Seneca 
desires that men should not commit 
suicide with panic or trepidation. 
He says that those condemned to 
death should await their execution 
for * It IS a folly to die through te ii 
of death;’ and he recommends 
men to support old age as long as 
their faculties remain unimpaired 
On this last point, however, hu 
language is somewhat contradic¬ 
tory. There is a good review ol 
the opinions of the ancients in 
general, and of Seneca in particu¬ 
lar, on this subject in Justus Lip* 
wai Manudwho ad Stoicaai Philo 
soplaaiti^ hb. in dissert 22. 23 
6rom which I have borrowed much 
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lie pleases, sometimes mclming to the Platonic doctrine that 
iDAn is a soldier of Gk)d, occupying a post whicli it is criminal 
to abandon.^ Plotinus and Porphyry argued strongly against 
^11 suidde.* 

But, notwithstanding these passages, there can be no 
question that the ancient view of soidde was broadly and 
strongly opposed to our own. A general approval of it 
floated down through most of the schools of philosophy, and 
even to those who condemned it, it never seems to have 
assumed its present aspect of extreme enormity. This was 
in the first instance due to the andent notion of death; and 
we have also to remember that when a sodely once learns to 
tolerate smdde, the deed, in ceasing to be disgraceful, loses 
much of its actual criniinalily, for those who are most firmly 
convinced that the stigma and suffering it now brings upon 
the fionily of the deceased do not constitute its entire guilt, 
vill readily acknowledge that they gi*eat]y aggravate it. In 
the conditions of andent thought, this aggravation did not 
exist Epicurus exhorted men * to weigh carefully, whether 
they would prefer death to come to them, or would themselves 

‘ In his Meditations, ix. 3, he suicide (Spartianus, Hadruvnus). 
speaks of the duty of patiently According^ to Oapitolinus, Marcus 
.ivraiting death. But in iiL 1, x. Aurelius in his last illness pur- 
8, 22-32, he clearly recognises the posely accelerated his death by 
right of suicide in some cases, abstinence. The duty of not has- 
“spt^ially to prevent moral degene- tily, or through couurdiee, ahan- 
racy. It must he remembered th.it doning a path of duty, and the 
thu of Marcus Aurelius right of man to quit life when it 

VI ere private notes for his peisoual appears iutolerablo, are combined 
guidance, that aU the Stoics ad- very dearly by I^ictetus, Arrmn, 
mitted it to be wrong to commit i. 9; and the latter is asserted in 
»>iicide in cases where the act the strongest manner, i, 24-25. 
.vould be an injury to society, and * Porphyry, DeMst. Oamis, ii. 
that this consideration in itself 47; Plotinus, 1st Erm. ix. Por- 
would be sufELcient to divert an phyiy says {Infe of Plotinus) that 
emperor from the deed. Antoni- Plotinus dissuaded him from sui- 
nns, the uncle, predecessor, and cide. There is a good epitome ol 
model of M. Aurelius, had consi- the argumentaofthis school against 
lered it his duty several times to suicide in Maciobius, I» 8om 
pre-veut Hadrian firom committing Sezp, 1. 
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go to death;' * and among his disciples, Lncretins, the illns- 
trloiis poet of the sect, died by his o^rn hand,*^ as did also 
lia«!siTis the ignramiieide, Atticus the friend of Cicero,® the 
V oluptuary Petronins,* and the philosopher Diodorus.® Pliny 
IcAcribed the lot of man as in this respect at least superici 
to that of God, that man has the power of flying to the 
tomb,® and ho represented it as one of the greatest proofe 
of the hounly of Providence, that it has filled the world 
with herbs, by which the weary may find a rapid and a pain 
less death ^ One of the most striking figures that a passiiag 


notice of Cicero brings before 


* Quoted by Seneca, xxvi. 
Cicero states the Epicurean doc- 
tanne to be, ^ XJt si tolerabilcs smt 
dolores, feramus, sin minus aequo 
anizno e vita, cum ea non placet, 
tanquam e theatro, exeamus ’ 
Finih, i. 15), and again, ‘ I>e Diis 
immortalibus sine ullo metu veia 
sentit. Non dubitat, si ita melius 
sit, de vita migrare/— Id i. 19. 

^ This is noticed by St. Jerome. 

• Com. Nepos. Atticus He 
killed himself when an old m<Ln, to 
shorten a hopeless disease. 

^ Petronius, who was called the 
arbitrator of tastes (* elegant iae 
arbiter’), was one of the most 
famons volnptnaxies of the reign of 
Nero Unlike most of his contem- 
puiaries, however, he was endowed 
with the most exquisite and re¬ 
fined taste, his graceful manners 
fascinated all about him, and made 
him in matters of pleasure the 
ruler of the Court. Appointed 
Procfflosul of Bithynia, and afber^ 
wards Consul, he displayed the 
energies and the abilities of a 
statesman. A Court intrigue threw 
him out of favour; and believing 
that his death was resolved on, he 
letermin^d tu anticipate it by bui* 


us, is that of Hegesias, who 


cide GiUing his friends about 
him, he opened his veins, shut 
them, and opened them again, 
rolonged his lingering death till 
e had arranged his afiairs; dis¬ 
coursed in his last moments, not 
about the immortahty of the s«.ul 
or the dogmas i»f philosophers, but 
about the gay songs and epigrams 
of the hour, and partaking of a 
cheerful banquet, died as recklessly 
as he had lived (Taat Anncd. 
xvi 18-19.) It has been a matter 
of much dispute whether ox not 
this Petronins was the author of 
♦he Safyricony one of the most 
licentious and repulsive wurks in 
Latin literature 

* Smeca, Be Vita Beata^ -rix 

• Imperfectae vero in homme 
naturae praecipua solatia, ne Deam 
quidem posse omnia; namque net 
sihi potest morrem consciscere s. 
velit, quod homini dedit optimun; 
in tanlis vitae pcenis.^— Hist. Bai 
ii. 5. 

' Hist. Nat. li. 63 We need 
nut be surprised at this writer thus 
speaHug of sudden death, ‘ Mortes 
repentinae (hoc est summa vita 
feliiitas),' vii. 54. 
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\7 is sill named by the ancients *the orator of death.’ A con* 
spicuons member of that Cyrenaic school which esteemed the 
pursuit of pleasure the sole end of a rational being, he taught 
that life was so full of cares, and its pleasui'e so fleeting and so 
alloyed, that the happiest lot for man was death] and sucl 
was the power of his eloquence, so intense was the fascination 
he cast around the tomb, that his disciples embraced with 
rapture the consequence of his doctrine, multitudes freed 
themselves by suicide from the troubles of the world, and the 
contagion was so great, that Ptolemy, it is said, was compelled 
to banish the philosopher fh>m Alexandria.* 

But it was in the Koman Empii*e and among the Boman 
Stoics that suicide assumed its greatest prominence, and its 
philosophy was most fully elaborated From an early period 
Kilf-inunolation, like that of Cuitius or Decius, had been 
esteemed in some circumstances a rehgious rite, being, as has 
been weU suggested, probably a lingering remnant of the 
custom of human sacrifices,^ and towards the closing days of 
paganism many influences coni^ired in the same direction. 
The example of Cato, who had become the ideal of the 
Stoics, and whose diamatic suicide was the favourite sub¬ 
ject of their eloquence,^ the indiJBference to death produced 
by the great multiplication of gladiatorial shows, the many 
instances of hai'harian captives, who, sooner than slay their 
feliow-oountrymen, or minister to the pleasures of their con¬ 
querors, plunged theii‘ lances into their own necks, or found 


* Tasc, Queest lib. 1. Another 
remarkable e^mple of an epidemic 
cf suicide occurred amon the 
young girls of Milerns {Aid Gel I 

XV. 10,) 

’ Sir ComeTT.ill Le^ns, Oil the 
Gredtdydity of Blnrly Ro.nan History^ 
vol. li p 430. See, too, on this 
class of suicides, Croni.iziano, Isto- 
rica Critica del Suit idlo (Venezia, 


1788), pp. 81-82. The real name 
of the author of this book (which 
is, 1 think, the best history of sui¬ 
cide) was Buonafede He was a 
Celestme monk The hook was 
first published at Lucca in 1761. 
It was translated into French in 
1841 

■* Senec. De Ptovid. ii.; Ei^ 
xxiv 
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jmer aad still more homble roads to i&eedom,^ the custom 
of compelling political prisoners to execute their own sentence^ 
and, more than all, the capricioiis and atrocioiis tyranny 
of the Cseaars,* had raised suicide into an extraordinaiy 
pi ominence. Few things are more touching than the pas¬ 
sionate joy with which, in the reign of ISTero, Seneca clung 
CO it as the one refuge for the oppressed, the last bulwark 
of the tottering mind. ' To death alone it is due that life 
IS not a punishment, that, erect beneath ihe frowns of 
fortime, I can preserve my mind unshaken and master of 
itself I have one to whom 1 can appeid. I see before me 
the crosses of many forms.... I see the rack and the scourge, 
and the instniments of torture adapted to every Hmb and to 
every nerve; bat I also see Death. She stands beyond my 
savage enemies, beyond my haughty fellow-countrymen. 
Slavery loses its bitterness when by a step I can pass to 
liberty. Against aU the injuries of life, I have the refuge of 
death.* ^ * Wherever you look, there is the eud of evils. You 
see that yawning precipice—^there you may descend to 
liberty. You see that sea, that river, that well—^liberty sits 
at the bottom. , . . Do you seek the way to fieedomi—-you 
may find it in every vein of your hody.*^ * If I can choose 
between a death of torture and one that is simple and easy, 
why should I not select the latter 1 As 1 choose the ship 
in which 1 will sail, and the house 1 will inhabit, so I wiU 
choose the death by which I will leave life. ... In no mat¬ 
ter more than in death should we act according to our desire. 
Depart &om life as your impulse leads you, whether it be by 
the sword, or the rope, or the poison creeping through the 
¥ems; go your way, and break the chains of slavery. Man 
ahoold seek the approbation of others in his life ; his death 

* See eoane exanq^les of this in Groxnaaano, if& ibl Sttieidio, pp 

Seneca, Ixx. 112- _ x4. 

* Sm a long catalogue of sni- * Ckmsol. ad Mare. c. xz. 

ddea axising this cause, in * De IrOt iii. 15 

IG 
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aonoems himself alcne. That :s the Ih sl \v'Jiich pleases faiss 
most. , . . The eternal la^ has decieorl iiotliiug better than 
this, that life should have Lnt one entrance' and many exits. 
Why should I endure the agonies of disease, and the cruelties 
of human tyranny, when I can emancipate myself from aU 
my torments, and shake oiF every bond ? For this reason, 
but for this alone, life is not an evil—^that no one is obliged 
to live. The lot of man is happy, because no one continuec 
wretched bat by his fault. If life pleases you, live. If not, 
you have a right to return whence you came.' * 

These passages, which are but a few selected out of very 
many, will sufficiently show the passion with which the most 
induential teacher of Boman Stoicism advocated suicide. As 
a general proposition, the law recognised it as a right, but 
two slight restrictions were after a time imposed.* It had 


‘ Ep. Ixx. 

' See Bonne’s Biathmatos (Lon¬ 
don, 1700X PP« 56-57. Gibbon’s 
I)e<ki7ie avd F^f ch. :^v. Black- 
stone, in Ids chapter on suicide, 
quotes the sentence of the Boman 
on the subject: quis 

impatientia dolons aut tsedio vitae 
aut morbo aut furore aut pudore 
moxi maluit non animadvertatur in 
euin.’ Ulpian expressly asserts 
that the wills of suicides were re¬ 
cognised by law, and numerous 
eicampies of the act, notoriously 
prepared and publidy and gradu¬ 
ally accomplished, prove its legal¬ 
ity in Borne. Suetonius, it is 
true, speaks of Claudius accusing a 
man for having tried to kill himself 
rCIaud, xvi.), and Xiphilin aiys 
(Ixix. S) that Hadrian gave special 
permission to the philosopher Eu¬ 
phrates to commit smdde, *on 
iccount of old age and disease, ’ 
but in the first case it appears 
ftom the context that a reproach 


and not a legal action was meant, 
while Euphrates, I suppose, asked 
permission to show his loyally to 
the emperor, and not as a matter 
of strict necessity. There were, 
however, some Greek laws con¬ 
demning suicide, probably on civic 
grounds. Josephus mentions (Be 
BdL Jud iii. 8) that in some 
nations ‘ the right hand of the sui¬ 
cide was amputated, and that in 
Judea the suicide was only buried 
after sunset.’ A very strange law, 
said to have been derived from 
Greece, is reported to have existed 
at Marseilles Poison was kept by 
the senate of the city, and given to 
those who could prove that they 
had sufficient rerison to justify their 
desire for death, and all other 
suicide was forbidden. The law 
was mtended, it was said, to pre¬ 
vent hasty suicide, and to 
deliberate suicide as rapid and 
painless as possible. (Valer. 
Maximus, ii 6, § 7.) Xu the Beign 
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'ocome cu&toiiiajy witii maay men wlio were ticcus'^'d of poli' 
iiicjai oHeiioea to commit suicide before tria!, in order to 
prevent tlie ignominious exposure of their bodies and the con- 
Sscation of their goods; but Domitian closed this resource by 
urdaining that the suicide of an accused person should entaD 
the same consequences as his condemnation. Hadrian after- 
v- ardsassinoilated the suicide of a Homan soldier to desertion.^ 
With these exceptions, the liberty appears to have been 
absolute, and the act was committed under Ihe most various 
motives. The suicide of Otho, who is said to have killed 
himself to avoid being a second time a cause of civil war, was 
extolled as equal in grandeur to that of Cato.^ In the Daman 
war, the enemy, having captured a distinguished Roman 
general named Longinus, endeavoured to extort terms from 
Trajan as a condition of his surrender, but Longinus, by 
taking poison, freed the emperor from Ms embarrassment.® 
On the death of Otho, some of his soldiers, filled with grief 
and admiration, killed themselves before his corpse,^ as did 
also a freedman of Agrippina, at the funeral of the empress.® 
Before the close of the Republic, an enthusiastic partisan of 
one of the factioBs in the chariot races fiung himself upon the 
pile on wMch the body of a fiivourite coachman was consumed, 
and perished in the flames.® A Roman, unmenaced in his 


of Terror in France, a law was made 
siinil.T.r to that of Domitian. (Car¬ 
lyle’s Hist, of the JB^ench Revolu¬ 
tion. book V. e. ii.) 

* Compare with this a curious 
' order of the day,’ issued by Hapo- 
ison m 1802, with the view of 
■•heclcing the prevalence of suicide 
iinonp: his soldiers. (Lisle, Bu 
Stfieinr, pp 462-463 ) 

^ Roe Sueb<»nius, Otho c x -xi., 
ifitl the very fine description in 
Tacitus, Hist lib. ii c. 47-49. 
Miarlial compares the death of 
(kbo to that of Cato: 


‘Sit Cato, dmn vivit, sane vel Cae- 
sare major; 

Dum moritur, numquid maior 
Othone fiit?’— Rp ri. 32. 

* XiphOin, Ixriii. 12. 

* Tacit. Hist. ii. 49. Suet. 
Otho, 12. Suetonius says chat, in 
addition to these, many soldiers 
who were not present killed them¬ 
selves on hearing the news. 

* Ibid. Anna!, xiv. 9. 

* Plin- Hist. Nat. vii. 64. Tht 
opposite fiction attributed this su> 
cide to the maddening effects of thf 
uerfiunes burnt on the pile. 
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foitime, and standing liigli in the favour of his sovetfdgML 
killed himself under Tiberius, because he could not endure tc 
witness the carimes of the empire.' Another, being afflicted 
by an incurable malady, postponed his suicide till the death 
of Domitian. that at least he might die free, and on the a£.sas 
sination of the tyrant, hastened cheerfully to the tomb.* Tlu- 
Cynic Per^inus announced that, being weary of life, he 
would on a certain day depart, and, in presence of a large 
concourse, he mounted the funeral pile.® Most frequex-tly, 
however, death was regarded as ‘the last physician of diseale,*^ 
and suicide as the Intimate relief from intolerable suffering. 
‘ Above all things/ said Epictetus, ‘ remember that the door 
it open. Be not more timid than hoys at play. As 
they, when they cease to take pleasure in thdr games, declaie 
they will no longer play, so do you, when all things begin to 
pall upon you, i*etire; but if you stay, do not complain.** 
Seneca declared that he who waits the extremiiy of old age 
is not * far removed from a coward/ ‘as he is justly regarded 
as too much addicted to wine who drains the flask to the very 
dregs.’ ‘ T will not relinquish old age,’ he added, ‘ if it leaves 
my better part iutact. But if it begins to dhake my mind, 
if it destroys its froulties one by one, if it leaves me not life 
but breath, I will depart from the putrid or tottering edifice. 
I will not escape by death from disease so long as it may be 
healed, and leaves my mind unimpaired. I will not raise my 
hand against myself on account of pain, for so to die is to be 
conquered. But if I know that I must suffer without hope of 
! elief, T will depart, not through fear of the pain itself, but 
l)erau.se it prevents all for which I would live.’® ‘ Just as a 
’indlord.’ said Musonius, ‘ who has not received his rent, puilt 


' Tadt. Annul vi. 26. too, Ammianus Harcellinus, 

‘ Plin. jSj9. i. 12. 1. 

* This histoiy is satirically and * Sophocles. 

UL&elingiy told by Lucian. See. * Ax^n, L 24. 

* Seneca, l-viii 
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down the doors, removes the rafters, ajid fills up the well, so 
I seem to be di-iven out of this little body, when nature, 
which has let it to me, takes away, one by one, eyes and 
ears, hands and feet. I will not, therefore, delay longer, but 
3r ill cheerfully depart as from a banquet.’ ^ 

This conception of suicide as an euthanasia, an abridg 
ment of the pangs of disease, and a guarantee against the 
dotage of age, was not confined to philosophical treatises. 
We have considerable evidence of its being frequently put in 
practice. Among those who thus abridged their lives was 
SiHus ItaUcus, one of the last of the Latin poets.* The 
younger Pliny describes in terms of the most glowing admira¬ 
tion the conduct of one of his friends, who, struck down by 
disease, resolved calmly and deliberately upon the path he 
diould pursue. He determined, if the dise^ was o^y dan¬ 
gerous and long, to yield to the wishes of his friends and 
await the struggle ; but if the issue was hopeless, to die by 
his own hand. Having reasoned on the propriety of this 
course with all the tranquil courage of a Homan, he sum¬ 
moned a council of physicians, and, with a mind indifierent 
to either fr.te, he calmly awaited their sentence.^ The same 
writer mentions the case of a man who was afflicted with a 
horrible disease, which reduced his body to a mass of sores. 
Hia wife, heiiig convinced that it was incurable, exhorted her 
husband to shorten his sufierings; she nerved and encouraged 
him to the effort, and she claimed it as her privilege to 
accompany him to the grave. Husband and wife, bound 

* Stobseas. One of the most quodam et instinctu proenrrere ad 
lehberate suicides recorded was monem, commune cum multis 
that of a Greek woman of ninety d^berare vero et cansas ejns ex 
/i ars old.—^Val. Maxim, li. 6, § 8. pendere, ntqne suaserit ratio, vitae 

* Plin. iii. 7. He starved mortisgne consilium suscipere vel 

himself to death. ponere, ingentis est animi.* In 

* 1 22. Some of Pliny’s this case the doctors pronounced 

expressions are remarkable;—^*Id that recovery was possible, and 
ego aidnum in primis et praecipna the suicide was in consequencf 
lands pui-x Ham impetn averted. 
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together, plunged into a lake.’ Senewi, iu one of his lettonB, 
has left ns a detailed description of the deatli hed of one of 
the Eoman suicides. Ttdiius Mam liinus, .i young man of 
remarkahle abilities and very earnest cliaitictei, ^vdio bad long 
ridiciLled the teachings of pliiiosophy, hut liud < iided by em 
bracing it with all the passion of a convei t, he mg af3.icted with 
a grave and htngeiing though not incurable discfise, resolved 
at length upon suicide. He gathered his fiiends around him, 
and many of them entreated him to continue in b‘fe A.mong 
them, howev£sr, was one Stoical philosopher, who addi-essed 
biTn in what Seneca terms the veiy noblest of discourses. 
He exhorted him not to lay too much stress the ques¬ 
tion he was deciding, as if existence was a matter of great im¬ 
portance. He lU'ged that life is a thing we possess in common 
with slaves and animals, but that a uobie death should in¬ 
deed be prii.ed, and ho concluded by u'eommcinding suicide. 
Atarcellinus gladly embiaced the couns-el which his own 
wishes had anticipated. Accoidmg to the advice of his 
friend, he distiibuted gifts among Ins Ihithfiil slaves, consoled 
them on their approaching l^ieavement, abstained during 
three days fi*om all food, imd at last, when his strength had 
i'Cen wholly exhausted, passed into a waa*m bath and cahnly 
died, describing with his last breath the pleasing sensations 
tiiat accompanied receding life.* 

The doctrine of suicide was indeed the culminating point 
of Boman Stoicism. The proud, self-reliant, unbending cha* 
racter of the philosopher could only be sustaiaed when he 
that he had a sure refuge against the ex±i*eme forms of suf¬ 
fering or of despair. Although virtue is not a mere creature 
of interest, no great system has ever yet flouiished which 
did not present an ideal of happiness as well as an ideal of 
duly. Stoicism taught men to hope little, but to fear nothing 


* lib, ti. Ep. xxiv. 

* Ep. Izzyii. On the former e.vreer of Marcelliuiis, see zilix. 
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Ft did not array docitli in orilliant colours, as the path to 
positive felicity, hut it endeavoured to divest it, as the end 
of suffering, of every ten-or. Life lost much of its bittemese 
when men had found a refuge from the storms of fe-te, a 
speedy deliverance jErom dotage and pain. Death ceased tc 
he terrible when it was i-egarded rather as a remedy than as 
a sentence. Liib and death in the Stoical system were attuned 
to the same key. The deification of human virtue, the total 
absence of all sense of sin, the proud stubborn will that deemed 
humiliation the worst of stains, appeared alike in each. The 
type of its own kind was perfect. All the virtues and all the 
majesty that accompany human pride, when developed to the 
highest point, and directed to the noblest ends, were here dis¬ 
played. All those which accompany humility and self-abase¬ 
ment were absent. 

I desire at this stage of our enquiry to pause for a moment, 
in order to retrace briefl.y the leading steps of the foregoing 
argument, and thus to bring into the clearest light the con- 
nection which many deta,ib> and quotations may have occa- 
SLonally obscured. Such a review will show at a single glance 
in what respects Stoicism was a result of the pre-existent state 
of society, and in what respects it was an active agent, how 
far its influence was preparing the way for Christian ethics, 
and how fiur it was opposed to them. 

We have seen, then, that among the Eomans, as among 
other people, a very cleai and definite type of moral excellence 
was created before men had formed any clear intellectual 
notions of the nature and sanctions of virtue. The charactei'E 
of men are chiefly governed by their occupations, and the re 
public being organised altogether with a view to military 
success, it had attained all the virtues and vices of a military 
society. We haye seen, too, that at all times, but most 
especially under the conditions of ancient warfare, mihtary life 
is very unfavourable to the amiable, and very favourable to 
the heroic virtues. The Roman had leamt to value force 
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hijjjhly. Ti€‘mg t*t)iitmually t‘iigagt*<l iu inflicting patii, 
tiis natui-al or itistmctivf iuimanity wasvei^'^ low. His moral 
fwings were almost l>omided l)y political limits, acting only, 
nnd with diffeient degiee^ of intensity, towards his class, his 
Toiintry, and its allie.-. Indomitable pride was the most 
prominent element of his character. A victorions army 
which is hnmhle or diffident, or tolei*ant of instilt, or 
anxious to take the second place, is, indeed, almost a con¬ 
tradiction of terms. The spirit of patriotism, in its I'elation to 
foreigners, like that of political liheiiiy in its relation to 
governors, is a spirit of constant and jealous self-assertion ; 
and although both are very consonant with high mortality and 
great self-devotion, we rarely And tliat the gi*ace of genuine 
humility can floni’ish in a society that is intemsely pervaded 
by their influence The kind of excellence that found most 
&vour in Roman eyes was simple, toi'cible, massive, hut 
coarse-grained, Suhtiltj’ of motives, refinement*? of feelings, 
delicacies of susceptibility, were rarely ap]>reciated 

This was the darker side of the picture. On the other 
hand, the national character, heiug formed by a profession in 
which mercenary considerations are less power’fiil, and splendrd 
examples of self-devotion more frequent, than in any other, 
had early risen to a hermc level. Death being continually 
confronted, to meet it with courage was the chief test of 
virtue. The habits of men were unaffected, ficugal, honourable, 
and laborious A stern discipline pervading all ages and 
classes of society, the will was trained, to an almost unex¬ 
ampled degr'ee, to repress the passions, to endure suffering 
and opposition, to tend steadily and fearlessly towards an un¬ 
popular end A sense of duty was very widely diffused, and 
a deep attachment to the interests of the city became the 
parent of many virtues. 

Such was the type of excellence the Roman people had 
attained at a time when its intellectual cultivation pixidaoed 
philosophical discussions, and when numerous Greek pro 
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Sbssors, atfa^ct^d partly by political events, and partly b\ the 
patronage of Scipio ^milianns, arrived at Home, bilucing 
with them the tenets of the g:-eat schoo''s of Zeno and Epicu¬ 
rus, and of the many minor sects that clustered around tl’em. 
Epicureanism being essentially opposed to the pre-eristing 
tyjx3 of virtue, though it spread greatly, never attained the 
position of a school of virtue. Stoicism, taught by Panatius 
of Khodes, and soon after by tbe Syrian Posidonius, became 
the true reli^on of the educated classes. It fumishei the 
principles of virtue, coloured the noblest literatm*e of the 
time, and guided all the developments of moral enthusiasm. 

The Stoical system of ethics was in the highest sense a 
system of independent morals. It taught that our i*oas' n 
reveals to us a certain law of nature, and that a dczii-e to 
conform to this law, irrespectively of all considerations of 
reward or pimiriunent, of happiness or the reverse, is a pos¬ 
sible and a sufficient motive of virtue. It was also in the 
highest sense a ^stem of discipline. It taught that the will, 
acting under the complete control of the reason, is the sole 
principle of virtue, and that all the emotional part of our 
being is of the nature of a disease. Its whole tendency was 
therefore to dignify and strengthen the will, and to d^rade 
and suppress the desires. It taught, moreover, that man is 
capable of attaining an extremely high degree of moral ex¬ 
cellence, that be has nothing to fear beyond the present life, 
that it is essential to the dignity and consistence of his char 
racter that he should regard death without dismay, and that 
he has a right to hasten it if he desires. 

Ic is easy to see that this system of ethics was strictly 
Donsonant with the type of character the circumstances of the 
tl.man people had formed. It is also manifest that while 
bhe force of circumstances had in the first instance secured 
its ascendancy, the energy of wiE which it produced would 
enable it to offer a powerful resistance to tbe tendencies of 
KDL altered condition of society- This was pre-eminentlt 
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fthoTTii in the history of Roman Stoicism The austere 
p iiity of the writings of Seneca and his school is a fact 
hi'ohably unique in histoiy, when we consider, on the one 
hiiid, the intense and nnd ~^uised depravity of the Empiie, 
and on tiie other, the piouiinent position of most of the 
leailing Stoics in the very centre of the stream. More than 
once in later periods did great intellectual biilliancy coincide 
with general depravity, but on none of these occasions was 
this moral phenomenon reproduced. In the age of Leo X., 
in the age of the French Itcgcncy, or of Lewis XY., we look 
in v^iin for high moral teaching in the centre of Italian or of 
ParisL'in civilisation The true teachers of those ages were 
the refonners, who arose in obscure towns of Germany or 
Switzerland, or that diseased recluse who, from his solitude 
near Geneva, fascinated Em ope by the gleams of a dazzling 
and almost peerless eloquence, and by a moral teaching 
which, though often feverish, paradoxical, and unpractical, 
abounded in passages of transcendent majesty and of the 
most entrancing purity and beauty. But even the best 
moiiil teachers who rose in the centres of the depraved 
society felt the contagion of the surrounding vice. Their 
ideal was depressed, their austerity was relaxed, they appealed 
to sold M and worldly motives, their judgments of character 
were waveiing and uncertain, their whole teaching was of 
the nature of a compromise. But in ancient Rome, if the 
teachers of virtue acted hut feebly upon the surrounding 
corruption, their own tenets were at least unstained. The 
splendour of the genius of Caesar never eclipsed the moral 
grandeur of the vanquished Cato, and amid aU the dramatic 
vicissitudes of civil war aud of political convulsion, the 
supreme authority of moral distinctions was never forgotten. 
Ihe eloquence of Livy was chiefly employed in painting 
virtue, the eloquence of Tacitus in branding vice. The 
Stoics never lowered their standard because of the depravity 
around them, and if we trace in their teaching any reflectioxi 
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of tlie prevaHiag worship of enjoyment, it is osaly in the 
passioiicite iutensiiy with which they d\relc upon the tran¬ 
quillity of the tomb. 

But it is not sufficient for a moral system to foimi a bul¬ 
wark against vice, it must also be capable of a^linitting those 
extensions and refinements of moral sympathies which 
advancing civilisation produces, and the inflexibility of its 
antagonism to evil by no means implies its capacity of en¬ 
larging its conceptions of good. During the period which 
elapsed between the importation of Stoical tenets into Rome 
and the ascendancy of Christianity, an extremely important 
transformation of moral ideas had been effected by political 
changes, and it became a question how far the new elements 
could coalesce with the Stoical ideal, and how far they tended 
to replace it by an essentially different type. These changes 
were twofold, but were very closely connected. They con¬ 
sisted of the increasing prominence of the benevolent or 
amiable, as distioguished fcom the heroic qualities, and of the 
enlargement of moral sympathies, which having at first com¬ 
prised only a class or a nation, came at last, by the destruc¬ 
tion of many artificial barriers, to include all classes and all 
nations. The causes of these changes—^which were the most 
impoilunt antecedents of the triumph of Christianity—^are 
very complicated and numerous, but it will, I think, he pos 
sible to give in a few pages a sufficiently clear outliue of the 
movement. 

It originated in the Roman Empire at the time when 
the union of the Greek and Latin civilisations was effected 
by the conquest of Greece. The general humanity of the 
Gioeks had always been incomparably greater than that 
of the Romans. The refining influence of their art and 
literatiiiu, their ignorance of gladiatorial games, and their 
comparative freedom from the spirit of conquest, had sepa¬ 
rated them widely from their semi-barbarous conquerors, an») 
had given a peculiar softness and tenderness to their id^' 
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characters. Pfericles, who, when, the friends who had 
gathered round his death-bed, imagining him to be insensible, 
were recounting his ^lendid deeds, told them that they had 
foi^otten his best title to fame—^that ‘ no Athenian had ever 
worn mourning on his account; ’ Aristides, praying the gods 
that those who had banished him might never be compelled 
by danger or suffering to recall him ; Phocion, when unjustly 
condemned, exhorting his son never to avenge his death, all 
represent a type of character of a milder kind than that 
which Eoman induences produced. The plays of Euripides 
had been to the ancient world the first great revelation of 
the supreme beauty of the gentler virtues. Among the many 
forms of worship that flourished at Athens, there was an 
altar which stood alone, conspicuous and honoured beyond 
all others. The suppliants thronged around it, but no image 
of a god, no symbol of dogma was there. It was dedicated 
to Pity, and was venerated thi *ugh all the ancient world as 
the first great assertion among mankind of the supreme 
iBanctity of Mercy. ^ 

But while the Greek spirit was from a very early period 


* See the veiy heantifiil linee of 

Statius;— 

*irrbe fbit media nulli ooncessa 
potentum 

Ar<i Demn, znitis posuit dementia 
sedem; 

Et miseri fecere saciam, sine sap- 
plice numqiiam 

Ela novo; nulla damnaTit vota 
rogant, noc- 

tesqne diesque 

Ire datum, et soils nximexi placaie 
quexelis. 

Parca snpeistllio; non thniea 
flamma, nec altnis 

Acci^itnr sanguis, laduymis al- 
tazia sndant. . . 


repnlsa. 
A aditi qt 


fTnlla autem effigies, nnlli com 
missa metaUo 

Forma Lem, mentes habitare et 
pectora gandet. 

Semper babet trepidos, semper 
locus horret egenis 
Coetibus, ignotse tantum feHdbus 
axsd* — Thebazd, xii. 481-496. 

This altar was very old, and was 
said to have been founded ly the 
descendants of Hercules. Liodorus 
ot Sicily, however, makes a Syra¬ 
cusan say that it was brought from 
Syracuse (lib. xiii 22). iMannu 
AureHus erected a temple to ‘ Bene- 
ficentia* on the Capiti^ (Xiphilin. 
lib. Ixxi. 34.) 
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ilistinguislie 1 tor 'ts hiiininit^', ’t was at first as far removed 
&om cosmopol tanism as of Rome it well known 
that Phryiiich-us wtis fined because in his ‘ Conquest of Mil(‘ 
tus' he had represented triumph of barhai-ians ovei 
GreeksJ His succassor, ^d^schyius, deemed it necessary to 
violate all dramatic probabilities by making the Persian king 
and courtiers continuaby speak of themselves as barbaiians 
Socrates, indeed, had proclaimed himself a citizen of the 
world,^ but Aristotle taught that Greeks had no more duties 
to barbarians than to wild beasts, and another philosopher 
was believed to have evinced an almost excessive range of 
sympathy when he declared that his affections extended ))e- 
yond his own State, and included the whole people of Greece. 
But the dissolving and disintcgi-ating philosophical discussions 
that soon followed the death of Socrates, strengthened by 
political events, tended powerfully to destroy this feeling. 
ITie traditions that attached Greek j>hilosophy to Egypt, the 
subsequent admiration for the schools of India to which 
Pyrrho and Anaxarchus are said to have resorted,^ the pre¬ 
valence of Cynicism and Epicureanism, which agreed in incul¬ 
cating indifference to political life, the complete decomposi¬ 
tion of the popular national religions, and the incompatibilify 
of a narrow local feeling with great knowledge and matured 
civilisation, were the intellectual causes of the change, and 
the movement of expansion received a great political stimulus 
when Alexander eclipsed the glories of Spartan and Athenian 
history by the vision of universal empire, accorded to the 
conquered nations the privil^es of the conquerors, and 


^ Herodotus, yi ^1. was a tradition that Pythagorai 

* See Arrian’s Ejnotetus, i. 9. had himself penetrated to India 
The very exibtenee of the word and learnt philosophy from th« 

shows that the idea was gymnosophists. ^Apuleina, Fhrid 
not altogf ther unknown. hb. ii. c. 15.) 

• X)iog Laert. Pyrrho, There 
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createjlin Alexandria a great centre both of commercial inter¬ 
course and of philosophical eclecticisni.* 

It is evident, therefore, that the prevalence of Gieek ideas 
in Kc me would he in a two-fold way destructive of narrow 
national feelings. It was the ascendancy of a people who 
were not Bomans, and of a people who had alieady become 
in a great degree emancipated from local sentiments. It is 
also evident that the Greeks having had for several centuries 
a splendid literature, at a time when the Homans had none, 
and when the Latin language was still too rude for literary 
purposes, the period in which the Romans first emerged from 
a purely military condition into an intelligent civilisation 
would bring with it an ascendancy of Greek ideas. Fabius 
Pictor and Cincius A Jimentus, the earliest native Roman his¬ 
torians, both wrote in Greets* and although the poems of 
Ennius, and the ^Origines* of Marcus Cato, contributed 
largely to improve and fix the Latin language, the precedent 
was not at once discontinued.^ After the conquest of Greece, 
the political ascendan<y of the Romans and the intellectual 
ascendancy of Greece were alike univei’sal.^ The conquered 

* This aspect of the career of translation of Plutarch I have bor- 
Akxander vas noticed in a re- rowed) On the Cmeeraion of the 
markable passage of a treatise Boman Mnpire, 
ascribed to Plutarch (JOe Fort, They were both born about 
AlexX ‘ ConceiTing ho was sent b.c 250. See Sir 0. Lewis, Oredi- 
by Go I to be an umpire between hthty of Early Boman History, 
aii, and to mute all together, he yol i p. 82. 
reduced by arms those whom he *Anlus Gellius mentions the 
could not conquer by persuasion, indignation of Marcus Cato against 
ami formed of a hundred di*»'erse a consul named Albinus, who had 
nations one single uniyersal body, written in Greek a Roman history, 
mirgling, as it were, in one lup of and prefaced it by an apology for 
friendship the customs, maeriages, his &ults of style, on the ground 
and liws of alL He desired that that he was writing in a foreign 
aU should regard the whole world language. {Boot Att, ad. 8.) 
as their common country,. . . that * See a ririd picture of the 
every good man should be esteemed Greek influence upon Rome, in 
a Hellene, every evil man a bar- Mommsen’s Hist, of Borne (Enj( 
barian.’ See on this subject the trans.), voL iiL pp. 423-^6. 
fchizdlectiire ofMr. Merivale (whose 
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people, whose patriotic feelings had been greatly enfeebled by 
cbe intiuentes I have notice!, acquiesced readily in their new 
condition, and notwithstanding the vehement exertions of the 
conservative parly, Greek manners, sentiments, and ideas 
soon penetrated into all classes, and moulded all the forms of 
Roman life. The elder Cato, as an acute observer has 
noticed, desired aU Greek philosophers to he expelled from 
Rome. The younger Cato made Greek philosophers his most 
intimate friends.^ Roman virtue found its highest expression 
in Stoicism. Roman vice sheltered itself under the name of 
Epicurus. Diodorus of Sicily and Polybius first sketched in 
Greek the outlines of universal history. Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus explored Roman antiquities. Greek artists and 
Greek architects thronged the cityj hut the first, under 
Roman influence, abandoned the ideal for the portrait, and 
the second degraded the noble Corinthian pillar into the bas¬ 
tard composite.* The theatre, which now started into sudden 
life, was borrowed altogether from the Greeks. Ennius and 
Pacuvius imitated Euripides; Ceecilius, Plautus, Terence, 
and Hsevius devoted themselves chiefly to Menander. Even 
the lover in the days of Lucretius painted his lady^s charms 
in Greek.® Immense sums were given for Greek literary 
slaves, and the attractions of the capital drew to Rome nearly 
all that was brilliant in Athenian society. 

While the complete ascendancy of the intellect and 
uiaimers of Greece was destroying the simplicity of the old 
Roman type, and at the same time enlarging the range of 


* Plin Hist. Nat, vii. 31. 

* See Friedlaender, Moeura ro- 
maines du rhgn& $Augvi>te a la, Jin 
des Antomna (French trans., 1865), 
tome i. pp. 6-7. 

* See the curioxis catalogue of 
Greek love terms in vogue (Lucre- 
tins, lib. iv. line 1160, &c.). Juve¬ 


nal, more than a hnnLed years 
later, was extremely angry with 
the Roman ladies for making love 
in Greek (Sat. vi. hnes 190-195). 
Friedlsender remarks that there is 
no special term in Latin for to ask 
in marriage (tome i. p. 354). 
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Roman sympathies, an equally powerful inHuence was break 
Log tiown the aristoei*atic and class feeling which had so long 
raised an inEm'iaountable barrier between the nobles and the 
plebeians Their long contentions had issued in the ci\i] 
wars, the dictatorship of Julius Caesar, and the Empire, and 
Dbese changes in a great measure obliterated the old lines of 
dsmarcatiop. Foreign wars, which develop with great inten 
eity distinctive national types, and divert the public mind 
trom internal changes, are usually favourable to the conser¬ 
vative spirit; but civil wars are essentially revolutionary, for 
they ovei-whelm all class barriers and throw open the highest 
pi-izes to energy and genius. Two very remarkable and alto 
gether unprecedented illustrations of this truth occurred at 
Tentidius Bassus, by his military skill, and by the 
&a^j\dsiip of Julius Caesar, and afterwards of Antony, rose 
from the position of mule-driver to the command of a Eoman 
a) my, and at last to the consulate,* which was also attained, 
alx)ut 40 B.C., by the Spaniard Cornelius Balbus.^ Augustus, 
though the most aristocratic of emperors, in order to dis¬ 
courage celibacy, permitted all citizens who were not senators 
co intermarry with freedwoinen. The empire was in several 
i*stmct ways unfavourable to class distinctions. It was for 
the most part essentially democratic, winning its popularity 
from the masses of the people, and crushing the senate, which 
nad been the common centre of aristocracy and of freedom 
A new despotic power, bearing alike on all classes, reduced 
them to an equality of servitude. The emperors were thein- 
selves in many cases the mere creatures of revolt, and theii 
|X)licy was governed by their origin. Their jealou^ struck 


* AuL Cell. J^tocr. xv. 4; VelL low positions to power and dignity 
Piatercnlub,ii. 65 The people were in Legendre, de POpintok 

mncb sciindalised at this elevation, tome li. pp. 254-255. 
and made epigrams abont it. There ^ Dion Gassins, xlviii. 32. PJin 
is a curious catalogue of men who Ihst. Nat. r. 5; vii. 44. 

•t different times rose in Borne from 
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down many of the nobles, while others were mined by the 
public ganu^s, which it became cnstomary to givu, or by the 
luxury to which, in the absence of political occ^ipations, they 
were impelled, and the relative importance ot all was tli 
minished by the new creations. The ascendnncv of ^ oaltl* 
began to pass into new quarters. Delators, or politic<il in 
formers, encouraged by the emperors, and enriched by the 
confiscated properties of those whose condemnation they had 
procured, rose to great mfluenee. From the time of Caligula, 
for several reigns, the most influential citizens were fi-eedmen, 
who occupied the principal oflaces in the palace, and usually 
obtained complete ascendancy over the emperors Through 
them alone petitions were presented. By thrir instrumental- 
iiy the Imperial favours were distributed. They sometimes 
dethroned the emperors. They retained their power un¬ 
shaken through a succession of revolutions In wealth, in 
power, in the crowd of their courtiers, in the splendour of 
their palaces in life, and of their tombs in death, they eclipsed 
aU others, and men whom the early Roman patricians would 
have almost disdained to notice, saw the proudest struggling 
for their favour.' 

Together with these influences many others of a kindred 
nature may be detected The colonial policy which the 
Gracchi had advocated was canied out at Narbonne, and 
during the latter days of Julius Csesar, to the amazement and 
scandal of the Romans, Gauls of this province obtained seats 
in the senate.^ Tbe immense extent of the empire made it 
necessary for numerous troops to lemain during long periods 
of time in distant provinces, and the foreign, habits that were 
thus acquired b^an the destruction of the exclusive feelings, 
of the Roman army, which the suhseqv mt enrolment of 

^ The history of the influence tome i. pp. *8-93. Statius and 
of fireedmen is minutely traced by Martial sang Vheir praises. 
FriedUender, Maewrs romaines du * See 23-26. 

Auguste hlajm desJntmiiTis, 

IT 
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bfijrbaxiaais completed The public games, the immense 1 uiupy, 
the concentration of power, wealth, and genius, made Eome 
the centre of a vast and ceaseless concourse of strangers, the 
focus of all the various philosophies and leligions of the em- 
piiei, and its population soon became an amorphous, hetero 
geneous mass, in which all nations, customs, languages, and 
creeds, all degrees of virtue and vice, of refinement and bar¬ 
barism, of scepticism and credulity, intermingled and inter¬ 
acted. Travelling had become more easy and perhaps 
more frequent than it has been at any other period before 
the nineteenth century. The subjection of the whole civi¬ 
lised world to a single rule removed the chief obstacles to 
locomotion. Magnificent roads, which modern nations have 
rarely rivalled and never surpassed, iutersected the entire 
empire, and relays of post-horses enabled the voyager to pro¬ 
ceed with an astonishing rapidily. The sea, wLddh, after the 
destruction of the fleets of Carthage, had fallen almost com¬ 
pletely under the dominion of pirates, had been cleared by 
Pompey, The European shores of the Mediterranean and the 
I>ort of Alexandria were thronged with vessels. Bomans 
traversed the whole extent of the empire on political, militaiy, 
or commercial errands, or in search of health, or knowledge, 
or pleasure. * The entraucing beauties of Como and of Tempe, 
the luxurious manners of BaisB and Corinth, the^ schools, 
commei-ce, climate, and temples of Alexandria, the soft winters 
of Sicily, the artistic wonders and historic recollections of 
Athens and the l^ile, the great colonial interests of Gktul, 
attracted their thousands, while Eoman luxury needed Ahie 
products of the remotest lands, and the demand for a.T^iTY^a.1a 
for the amphitheatre spread Roman enterprise into the wildest 
deserts. In the capital, the toleration accorded to difl^rent 
creeds was sneb. that the city soon became a miniature of the 

the Roman journeys, see the almost ezhaostiye dissertation 
SI J?meQMmoeg, tome il 
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*vorld, hiiost e'^ery variety of charlatanism and of belief 
jisplaye I unchecked, and l)oasteil its ti-ain of proselytes 
Foreign idea*- were in every form in the ascendant. Greece 
vhich had presided over the intellectual development ol 
Rome, acquired a new iniluence under the fe.vonrmg policy 
/£ Hadrian, and Greek became the language of some of the 
later as it had been of the earliest writers. Egyptian religions 
and philosophies excited the wildest enthusiasm. As early as 
the reign of Augustus there were many thousands of Jewish 
residents at Eome,^ and their manners and creed spread widely 
among the people.® The Carthaginian Apuleius,® the Gauls 
Elorus and Favorinus, the Spaniards Lucan, Columella^ 
Martial, Seneca, and Quintilian, had all in their different de 
partments a high place in Roman literature or philosophy. 

In the slave world a corresponding revolution was taking 
place. The large proportion of physicians and sculptors who 
were slaves, the appearance of three or four distinguished 
authors in the slave class, the numerous literary slaves im¬ 
ported from Greece, and the splendid examples of courage, 
endurance, and devotion to their masters furnished by slaves 
during the civil wars, and during some of the worst periods 
of the Empii-e, were bridging the chasm between the servile 
and the free classes, and the same tendency was more power¬ 
fully stimulated by the vast numbers and overwhelming in- 
ffuence of the freedmen. The enormous scale and frequent 


Joseph. {Aniiq. xvii. 11, § 1) 
says above 8,000 Jews resident in 
Rome toot part in a petition to 
Caesar, if these were all adult 
males, the tot il number of Jewish 
residents mast have been extremely 
birge. 

“ See the famous fragment of 
Seneca cited by St. Augustin {De 
Oiu. Dei, vi 11);* Usque eo seele- 
ratissimse gentis consuetado con- 
ralnit, ut per omnes jam terras 


recepta sit; victi rictoribns leges 
dederont.’ There are numerous 
scattered allusions to the Jews in 
Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. 

® The Carthaginian influence was 
specially conspicuous in early 
OhnstidD history, lertullian and 
Cyprian (both Africans) are justly 
regarded as the founders of Latin 
theology. (See Milman’s Zro^n 
C^nstiamty (ed. 1867X i- 
36-36.) 
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liuctuations of tlie great Koman establishments, and the innn 
merable captives reduced to slavery after every war, rendered 
manumission both fi-equent and easy, and it was soon re- 
gaitled as a normal result of faithful service. Many slaver 
boTight their fieedom out of the savings which their master? 
always permitted them to make. Others paid for it by then 
kbour after their emancipation. Some masters emancipated 
their slaves in order to obtain their part in the distribution 
of com, others to prevent the discovery of their own ciimes 
by tbe tortiire of their slaves, others through vanity, being 
desirous of having their funerals attended by a long train of 
firedmen, very many amply as a reward for long service.* 
The freedman was still under what was termed the patronage 
of his former master; he was bound to him by what in a 
later age would have been called a feudal tie, and the political 
and social importance of a noble depended in a very great 
degree upon the multitude of his clients. The children of 
the emancipated slave were in the same relation to the patron, 
and it was only in tbe third generation that all disqualifica¬ 
tions and restraints were abrogated. In consequence of this 
system, manumission was often tbe interest of tbe master 
In tbe course of bis life be enfranchised individual slaves. 
On his death-bed or by his will he constantly emancipated 
multitudes. Emancipation by testament acquired such dimen¬ 
sions, that Augustus found it necessary to restrict the power ; 
and he made several limitations, of which the most important 
«ras that no one should emancipate by his will more than one 
hundred of his slaves.* It was once proposed that the slaves 
should be distinguished by a special dress, but the proposition 
was abandoned because their number was so great that to 


- Mile had emancipated some 
elaves to prevent them from being 
tortured as witnesses. (Cic Pro 
IMSlo.') This was madi^ illegal. 
The other reasons for enfra,nchise- 


ment are given by Dion. Halicam, 
Antig^. lib. iv. 

* This subject is fully treated 
by Wallon, Hist de V Esdavage dans 
PAntiquiU, 
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reveal to tneiu their strength would be to place the dlty at 
their mercv.* Even among those who wt.re not slaves, tht 
element that was derived from slavery soon preponderated. 
'Che majority of the free population Lad probaldy either them 
«rl /es been slaves, or were descended from slaves, and mer. 
with fiis tainted lineage penetrated to all the ofSces of the 
Btate.^ ' There was,’ as has l^een well said, ‘ a circulation of 
men from all the universe. E.ome received them slaves, and 
sent them back Eomans.’^ 

It is manifest how profound a change had taken place 
since the Republican days, when the highest dignities were 
long monopolised by a single c.dbs, when the censors re¬ 
pressed with a stringent aeverAy every form or exhibition o*’ 
luxury, when the rhetoricians were banished from the city, 
lest the faintest tmge of foreign manners should impair the 
stem simplicity of the people, and when the proposal to 
transfer the capital to Teii, after a great disaster, was i*ejected 
on the ground that it would be impious to worship the Jlomiui 
deities anywhere but on the Capitol, or for the JFlamens and 
the Vestals to emigrate beyond the walls."* 

The greater number of these tendencies to universal fusion 
or equality were blind forces lesulting from the sti’ess of cii 
cvmstauces, and nob from any human forethought, or were 
agencies that were put in motion for a different o>ject. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that a definite theory of 
policy had a considerable part in accelerating the movement. 
The policy of the Republic may be bioadly described as a 
policy of conquest, and that of the Empire as a policy of pre 
seivation. The Romans having acquired a vast dominion, 
wf.re met by the great problem which every first-class power 
k called upon to solve—^by what means many communities, 

‘ Senec. J?e deimn. i. 2i. * Montesquieu, Decadence de>^ 

See, on the prominence <inrt RomaivSj cli. xiii. 
iheinsolenceofthefre^dmen.Tacit ‘‘See the very curious speeet 

Annal. iii. 26-27. attributed to Camillus (Livy, v. 52) 
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with different languages, custom.-., chainctors, and tradiiaons^ 
be retained peaceably under a .'-‘ingle rnle^ In modam 
omes, this difficulty has ]>een most -ue.tcs-^fiiily met by local 
legislatures, which, if they siipp’y a ‘line ()f cleavage,' a 
nucleus around which the spm:t of may form, have 

jh the other hand the pricelerss advanUgo of i; ^ing the an- 
ues.ed pwple a large measm-e of .•vt.^’f-novernraent, a centre 
and safety-valve of local pubbe opuuon, a sphere for local 
ambitions, and a bierareby of institutions adapted to the dis- 
tinctive national type. Cinder uo other conditions can a 
complex empire be carried on witli so little strain, or effort, 
or humiliation, or its inevitable final dissolution be effected 
with so little danger or convulsion But local legislatures, 
which are the especial g'ory of Mm^bsh statesmanslnp, belong 
exclusively to modem civilisation Tiie Roinan method of 
condliation was, first of ab, the most aiuple toioiation of the 
customs, religion, and majiici]>al fietidom of tlie conquered, 
and then their gradual admission t(» tlie privileges of the 
conqueror. Byconfidmg to them in a gimt measure the 
defence of the empire, )#y thi owing open to them the offices 
of fltaie, and tspeciaily by according to them the r.ght of 
JRoman citizenship, which liad been foi centmnes jealously 
restricted to the inhabitants of Home, and was afLerwju'ds 
only conceded to Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, the emperors 
sought to attach them to their throne. The process was very 
gradual, but the whole movement of political emandpation 
attained its completion when the Imperial throne was occu 
pied hy the Spaniard Trajan, and by Pertinax, the son of a 
freedman, and when an edict of Caracalla extended the rights 
of Homan dtizendiip to aU the provinces of the empire. 

It will appear evident, from the forgoing sketch, thal 
the period which elapsed between Pansetius and Constantine 
exhibited an irresistible tendency to cosmopolitanism. The 
convergence, when we conddei the number, force, and har¬ 
mony of the infiuences that comj)Osed it, is indeed unexampled 
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in Listorj. The movement extende*] cill lue Holds of 

religious, philosopLical, political, induustrhi’, miiitai’y, and do 
mestic life. The character of the people was completely tians 
formed, the landmarks of all its institutions were removed, 
the whole principle of its organisation was reversed It would 
oe impossible to find a more striking example of the manner 
in which events govern character, destroying old habits and 
associations, and thus altering that national type of excellence 
which is, for che most part, the expression or net moral result 
of the national institutions and circniastances. The effect of 
tho movement was, no doubt, in many respects evil, and some 
of the best men, such as the elder Cato and Tacitus, opposed 
it, as leading to the demoralisation of the empire; but if it 
increased vice, it also gave a peculiar character to virtue. It 
was impossible that the conception of excellence, formed in a 
society where everything conspired to deepen class divisions 
and national jealousies and antipathies, should be retained 
unaltered in a periotl of univeisal intercourse and amalgamar 
tion. The moral expression of the first period is obviously 
to be found in the narrower militaiy and patriotic virtues; 
that of the second period in enlarged philanthropy and 
sympathy 

The Stoical pl]ilosoi)hy was admirably fitted to preside over 
this extension of sympathies. Although it proved itself in 
every age the chief school of patriots, it recognised also, from 
the very first, and in the most unequivocal manner, the frar 
temity of mankind. The Stoic taught that virtue alone is a 
good, and that all other things are indifferent ; and from this 
position he infeired that birth, rank, country, or wealth are 
the mere accidents of life, and that virtue alone makes one 
naan superior to another. He taught also that the Deity is 
an all-pervading Spirit, animatmg the universe, and revealed 
with especial clearness m the soul of man, and he concluded 
that all men aie fellow-members of a single body, imited by 
participation in the same Divine Spirit. These two doctrinaa 
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r>rnte»l pai-t of tlie very iiivt toacldnq n£ the Stoics, but it up 
sjKX'ial i;*ory of the Boinaii t#*achcrs, and an obvious lesult 
»f the condition of aifairs [ have described, to have 4\>ught 
^hem into fiill relief. One of the most emphatic as ivcll 
»'ce of the earliest extfint assei*tions of the duty of ‘ charity to 
♦^he human race/' occurs in the treatise of (Jicero upon duties, 
vl ich was avowedU based upon Stoicism. Writing at a 
»)eriod when the movement of amalgamation had for a genera¬ 
tion been rapidly proceeding,* and adopting almost without 
restriction the etMcs of the Stoics, Cicero maintained the 
doctrine of universal brotherhood as distinctly as it was after¬ 
wards maintained by the Christian Church ‘This whole 
world,’ he tells us, 'is to he regarded as the common city of 
gods and men.’^ ' Men were bom for the sake of men, that 
each should assist the others.’^ * Nature ordains that a man 
should wish the good of every man, whoever he may be, for 
tliis veiy reason, that he is a mam'* To reduce man to the 
duties of his own city and to disen^t^j lum from duties to 
the members of other dties, is to break the universal society 
of toe human race.’® ‘ Nature has inclined us to love men, 
and this is the foundation of the law.’^ The same principles 
were reiterated with increasing emphasis by the later Stoics. 
Adopting the well-known line which Terence had translat*ad 
from Menander, they maantamed that man should deois 
nothing human foreign to his interest. Lucan expatiated 
with the fervour of a Christian poet upon the time when 
‘the human nice will cast aside its weapons, and when aU 
uations will learn to love.’* ^ The who^e universe/ said 


‘ ‘ Caritas generis hiunani .’—Ve 
Fyiiib. So, too, he speaks (JDe Leg. 
I. 23) of every good man as ' civis 
todns mnndi.* 

* He spealos of Home as ' civitas 
Mc nationnm conventu constitnta.’ 
*JDeLegib.\.7. * De Offic. 

»Ibid. iii. 6. 


• Le Offic. iii. 6. 

^ JDe Legib, i. 15. 

* * Tunc genns hnmanTiin posilis 

sibi consolat armis, 

Inqne ricera gens onmis ame\ 
— Pharsalia. vi. 
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Se&eca^ * which you see around you, compiising all things, 
both divine and human, is one. We are members of on6 
great body. Nature has made us relatives when it l)^t us 
firom the same materials and for the same destinies. She 
planted in us a mutual love, and fitted us for a social life/ ^ 
‘ What is a Eoman knight, or freedman, or slave ? These ait 
but names springing j&x)m ambition or from injury/* ‘ 1 
knew that my country is the world, and my guardians are 
die gods.* ® ‘ You are a citizen,* said Epictetus, ‘ and a part 

of the world. . . . The duty of a citizen is in nothing to con¬ 
sider his own interest distinct from that of others, as the 
hand or foot, if th^ possessed reason and understood the law 
of nature, would do and wish nothing that had not some rela¬ 
tion to the rest of the body.*'* “An Antonine,* said Marcus 
Aurelius, ‘ my country is Rome, as a man, it is the world.*® 

So far Stoicism appears fully equal to the moral require¬ 
ments of the age. It would be impossible to recognise more 
cordially or to enforce more beautifully that doctrine of uni¬ 
versal brotherhood for which the circumstances of the Roman 
Empire had made men lipe. Plato had said that no one is 
bom for himself alone, but that he owes himself in part to 
his country, in part to his parents, and in part to his friends. 
The Roman Stoics, taking a wider survey, declared that man 
is bom not for himself but for the whole world.® And their 
doctrine was perfectly consistent with the original principles 
of their school 

But while Stoicism was quite capable of representing the 
widmiing movement, it was not equally capable of represent- 
ing the softening movement of civilisation. Its condemnation 


2 


Ep. xcv 

mi . 

Be VitaBeato, xx. 


* Arrian, iL 10. 

• 44 . 


Sects fait, servare modum, 
finemque tenere, 
Nataramque s^oi, patciaeqne 
impendere vitam, 

Nec sihi sed toti geaitum b« 
credere nmndo ’ 

Lucan, Fhaars. ii. 380-38a 


* *HaBc duri immota Catonis 
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jf the jLilec^iouLfr, iind its •'tom, teIl^e iileai. admirably fitted 
tor tbt ^ of a t-Li^pIe liiiiitary age, v. c'le imt.iiitejl foj 

the toil'i iii:mner3 and .iixnrioii^' tastes of the ai'e of llic 
AiitoDiiif*> A of wi iters liciM to aiise ho, lite the 

Stoic?*, ‘je'ieveJ virtue, ratlier llian. enjoymt*nt, to be the 
iuprenie good, an 1 who .‘ivkiiow'edge.1 tliat virtue consisted 
so’e’y of the control which the eidightenod will exercises 
ovei the de3ijc>, hut who ai the same time gave free scope to 
the benevolent atfections jmd a more religious and mystical 
tone to the wl.oie scheme of moials. Professing varion« 
=ipecn!ative dwtiinos. and calling themselves hy many namas 
—eclectics, peripatetics, or P'atonists they agi-eed in form-* 
intr or i*s]vresentina a moial character, less strong, less sublime, 
capable of endurance and heroism, less conspicuous for 
energy of will, than that of the Stoics, but far more tender 
an I attractive. The virtues of force began to recede, and the 
gentler virtues tc advance, in the moral type. Insensibility 
to .«;iifihti 3 iL' was no longer professed ; indomitable strength 
no :on.rer idolised, and it was felt that weakness and 
sorT'iW Lave their own appiopriate virtues.^ The works of 
rhei'e writers are fuT of delicate touches which nothing but 
struncT and lively feelings could have suggested. We find this 
in the well-known letter of Pliny on the death of his slaves,® 
in the frequent protests against the ostentation of in<lij0ference 
witli v/lnch the Stoics regarded the loss of their friends, in 
many instances of simple, artless pathos, which strike the 
finest chords of our nature. When Plutarch, after tiie death 
y£ his daughter, was writing a letter of consolation to his wife, 

^ There is a passage on this ant libido solicitat ? Jion amorihua 
subject in one of the letters of servit, non appetit honores . . 
Pliny, TTiiieh I tliiafc eTto-emelj re- tnne deos, tune hominem esse 
oxarhable. and to which I c»'n recall meminit.- -Phn. Ep. vii 26. 
no^ pagan patallel •—‘ Nuper rae - E/f viii 16 He says: ‘Homi- 
^ajusdam amici 1 inguor admonait, ms esr enim affici dolore, seutira 
optimos esse nos tlum innrmi sumus. resistere tamen, etsolatiaadmittera 
$iem emm infirmuin aut avantia non b^datiis non ogere.^ 
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n e find him turning a'VTay from all the commonplaces of the 
Stoics as the recollection of one simple trait of his Httle child 
luahed upon his mind.:—^‘She desired her nurse to press 
ev’en her dolls to the breast. She was so loving that shfii 
./ished everything that gave her pleasure to share in the bes^ 
of wbat she had.’ 

Plutarch, whose fame as a biographer has, I think, unduh 
eclipsed his reputation as a moralist, may be justly regarded 
jLS the leader of this movement, and his moral writings may 
Ijc profitably compared with those of Seneca, the most ample 
exponent of the sterner school. Seneca is not unfrequently 
self-conscious, theatrical, and overstrained. “Fris precepts 
liave something of the affected ring of a popular preacher. The 
imperfect fusion of his short sentences gives his style a dis¬ 
jointed and, so to q)eak, granulated chaiacter, which the 
Emperor Caligula happily expressed when he compared it to 
sand without cement; yet he often rises to a majesty of 
eloquence, a grandeur both of thought and of espression, that 
few moralists have ever rivalled. Plutarch, though far less 
sublime, is more sustained, equable, and uniformly pleasing. 
The Montaigne of antiquity, his genius coruscates playfully 
and gracefully around his subject; he delights in illustrations 
which are often singularly vivid and original, but which, by 
their excessive multiplication, appear sometimes rather the 
texture than the ornament of his discourse. A gentle, tender 
spirit, and a judgment equally free from paradox, exaggei-a- 
tion, and excessive subtilty, are the chajnctexistics of all he 
wrote. Plutarch excels most in collecting motives of con¬ 
solation ; Seneca in forming characters that need no conso¬ 
lation. There is something of the woman in Plutarch: 
Seneca is all a man. The writings of the first resemble the 
atrains of the flute, to which the ancaents attributed tht 
power of calming the passions and charming away the clouds 
of sorrow, and drawing men by a gentle suasion into the patlu? 
of virtue; the writings cf the other are like the trumpet-blast 
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.vliich kmdles the soul with an heroic courage. The Grsb m 
most htted to console a mother sorrowing over h«r dead 
vhild, the second to nerve a brave man, without flinciing 
‘ind without illusion, to grapple ^vith an inevitable fate. 

'I he elaborate letters which Seneca has left us on distinc¬ 
tive tenets of the Stoical scnooi. such as the equality of vices 
or the evil of the affections, have now^ little more than an 
historic interest; but the treneial tone of his writings gives 
them a permanent importance, for they reflect and foscer a 
..‘eL'tain tyj^e of exceLence which, since the extinction ot 
Stoicism, has had no adequate expression in literatui*e. The 
prevailing moral tone of Plutaich, on the other hand, being 
formed mainly on the proinintnce of the amiable virtues, has 
lieen ec’^ipsed or ti-anscenJeJ by the Christian writers, but 
liis deflnite contiibutions to philosophy and morals are more 
hnfiortaiLt than those of Seneca He has left us one of the 
l*e3t worlis on super.->tition, and one of the most ingenious 
works on Providence, we posse.-s. He was probably the 
hrst writer who aavocatetl veiy strongly humanity to animals 
on the broad ground of universal benevolence, as distinguished 
fkmi the Pythagorean doctiine of transmigration, and he was 
a-so remarkable, beyond ad his contemporaries, for his high 
sense of female excellence and of the sanctity of female love. 

’^rhe Romans had at all times cared more for the practical 
:**ndeiiey of a system of philosophy than for its logical oi 
consistency. One of the chief attractions of Stoi- 
. .'-m, in their eyes, had bcjen that its Tna.in object was not to 
build a system of opinion, but to propose a pattern of life,' 
.iud Stoicfem itself was only adapted to the Roman character 
after it had been simplified by Painetius.^ Although the 
system could never free itself altogether from that ha.rdTiP$} g 
which rendered it so unsuited for an advanced civilisation, it 

* This chaiacteristie of Stoidsin ja;t>od review of the principles of thf 
A noticed in Glrants Artsiofle^ Stoics, 
rol i. p 254. The first volume of - Cie De Ftnih. lib. iv 
Ihis work contains an t-xzTemA^ 
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was profoundly modified by the latei* Stoics, who rarely 
gcrupled to tempei' it by the admixture of new doctrines. 
Seneca himself was by no means an nnmixed Stoic. 1/ 
Epictetus was more nearly so. this was probably because the 
extreme hardship he underw-ent made him dwell more than 
his contempoiaiies upon the importance of fortitude 
endm-ance. Marcus Aurelius was suiTOimded by the di^ 
ciples of the most vaiions schools, and his Stoicism was much 
tinctured by the milder and more religions spirit of Pla¬ 
tonism The Stoics, like all other men. felt the moral curi’ent 
of the time, though they yielded to it less imdily than some 
Dtiioi-s Tn Thrasea, who occupied in his age a position 
analogous to that of CJato in an earliei period, we find little 
t .r nothing of the aspeiity and hardness of his great prototype 
1 11 the writings of the later Stoics, if we find the same 
.‘‘^ments as in those of their predecessors, these elements are 
legist combined in different proportions. 

In the first place. Stoicism became more essentially re- 
{ gioiis The Stoical character, like all others of a high ordei‘, 
li td always been reverential, but its reveience differed widely 
fiom thrit of Christians. It was concentrated much less 
upon the Deity thiin upon virtue, and especially upon 
''jtiie as exhibited in great men. When Lucan, extolling 
li s hero, boasted that Hhe gods favoured the conqueiing 
cause, hut Cato the conquered,' or when Seneca described 
‘ the fortune of Sulla' as ‘ the crime of the gods,’ these sen¬ 
tences, which sound to modem ears grossly blasphemous 
appear to have excited no murmur. We have already seen 
the audacious language with which the sage claimed an 
squaJity with the Divinity. On the other hand, the reverenci 
for virtue apart from all conditions of success, and especially 
for men of the stamp of Cato, who through a strong moral 
conviction struggled bravely, though unsuccessfully, against 
force, genius, or circumstances, was perhaps moi« steady and 
more passionate than in any latei age. The duty of absolute- 
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>^Hbinis»sioii to Providence, as I liave already shown, was con 
:inuaily inculcated, and the pantheistic notion of all virtufi 
I'cmg a part or emanation of the Deity was often asserted, 
but man was still the centre of the Stoic's scheme, the ideal 
to which his reverence and devotion aspired. In latei 
Stoicism this point of view was gi*adually changed Without 
iny formal abandonment of them pantheistic conceptions, the 
language of philosophers recognised with much greater clear 
ness a dis^ct and personal Divinity. Every page of Epic- 
tetiTS and Marcus Aurelins is impregnated with the deepest 
religious feeling. ' The first thing to learn/ said the former, 
* is that there is a Grod, that His knowledge pervades the 
whole universe, and that it extends not only to our acts but 
to our thoughts and feelings. . . . He who seeks to please 
the gods must labour as far as lies in him to resemble them. 
He must be faithful as God is faithful, free as He is Jfree, 
beneficent as He is beneficent, magnanimous as He is magnar 
ninious.'^ *To have God for our maker and father and 
ir.-nrdiaii, ^ould not that emancipate us from all sadness and 
from all fear?’® ‘WThen you have shut your door and 
darkened your room, say not to yourself you are alone. Grod 
is in your room, and your attendant genius likewise. Think 
not that they need the light to see what you do.^ WThat can 
1, an old man and a cripple, do hut pi-aise Gk)d? If I were 
a nightingale, T would discharge the office of a nightingale; 
if a swan, that of a swan. But I am a reasonable being ; 
my mission is to praise God, and I fulfil it; nor shall I ever, 
13 far as lies in me, shrink from my task, and I exhort you 
to join in the same song of praise.’** 

The same religious character is exhibited, if possible^ 
in a still greater degree in the ^Meditations of Marctut 
h arelius; but in one respect the ethics of the emperor differ 


* Arrian, ii. 14 

• Ibid. L 9. 


• Ibid. i. 14. 

* Ibid. L 16. 
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from those of the sLive In Epictetiib we invariably 
find the strongejSt sense of the nnijesty of man. As the child 
of the Deity, as a iK^ing capable of attaming the most exalted 
vii*tue, he magnified him to the highest point, and never 
more so than in the very passage in which he exhorted Lis 
disciples to beware of haughtmess. The Jupiter Olympus of 
Phidias, he reminds them, exhibits no arrogance, but tha 
unclouded serenity of perfect confidence and strength.^ 
Marcus A ureliua, on the other hand, dwelt rather on the 
weakness than on the force of man, and his meditations 
breathe a spirit, if not of Christian humility, at least of the 
gentlest and most touching modesty. He was not, it is true, 
Hke some later saints, who habitually apply to themselves 
language of reprobation which would be exaggerated if applied 
to the murderer or the adulterer. He did not shrink from 
recognising human virtue as a reality, and thanking Pro¬ 
vidence for the degree in which he had attained it, hut he 
continually reviewed with an unsparing severity the weak¬ 
nesses of his character, he accepted and even solicited reproofe 
from eveiy teacher of virtue, he made it his aim, in a position 
of supreme power, to dbeck every emotion of arrogance and 
pride, and he set before him an ideal of excellence which 
awed and subdued his mind. 

Another very remarkable feature of later Stoicism was its 
increasiiigly introspective character. In the philosophy of 
Cato and Cicero, virtue was displayed almost exclusively in 
action. In the later Stoics, setf-examination and parity of 
thought were continually inculcated. There are ^me wri¬ 
ters who, with an obstinacy which it is more easy to explaio 
frau to excuse, persist, in defiance of the very clearest 
evidence to the contrary, in representing these virtues as 
exclusively Christian, and in maiutaiuiug, without a shadow 
proof, that the place they undeniably occupy in the latet 


* Atwati, iL S. 
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Roman nioraIi>t‘- was due to th*' direct or iadirect iafluenc® 
of tile new Mth. The plain feet is that they wei-e fiilly 
known to the Greeks, and both Plato and Zeno even exhorted 
men to study their dreams, on the ground that these often 
reveal the latent tendencies of the disposition-* Pythagoias 
urged his dismples daily to examine themselves when they 
retired to rest,^ and this practice soon became a recognised 
part of the Pythagorean discipline.-'* It was introduced into 
Rome with the school before the close of the Eepublic. It 
was known in the time of Cicero** and Horace.® Sextius, one 
of the masters of Seneca, a philosopher of the school of 
Pythagoras, who fiourished chiefly before the Christian era, 
was accustomed daily to devote a portion of time to self- 
V xamination j and Seneca, who at first inclined much to the 
tenets of lythagoras,® expressly tells us that it was from 
Sextius he leamt the practice.^ The iucreasing prominence 
of the Pythagorean philosophy which accompanied the 
inviision of Oriental creeds, the natural tendency of the 
empire, by closing the avenues of political life, to divert the 
attention from action to emotion, and also the increased 
latitude allowed to the play of the sympathies or affections 
by the later Stoics, hi ought this emotional part of virtue into 
gieat prominence. The letters of Seneca are a kind of moral 
medicine applied for the most part to the cure of different 

* Plutarch, De Prof eat in Virt, * He even gave np, for a time, 

Thie precept was enforced by eating meat, in obedience to the 
Bisnop Sanderson in one of bis Pythagorean principles. cviii) 
sermons. (Southey’s Commonjplace Seneca had two masters of this 
BckP, vol i p 92 ) school, Sextins and Sotion. He 

* Diog. I^ert Pythagrras, was at this time not more than 

* Thus Cicero mahes Cato say: seventeen years old. (See Anber 
i’ytb..gorcorumqne more, exeiv tin, crvttgm snr Us Rwppcrrti 

^endse ni»*mrri3e gr.itia, qnidquoqne swp^osh entre Skn^ue et St, Paul, 
Hn diserim, andivenm, egerim, p. 156.) 

ixmnemoTo v&sverU—De Senect. ^ See his very beantifel descrip- 
<i. tion of the self-examination ol 

Sextius and of himself. {Jk ho, 
iii 36.) 


•Ihid. 

* t^ntbon, i. 4. 
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infirmities of character Plutarch, in a beautiful treatise on 
‘The Signs of Moral Progress,’ treated the culture of the 
feelings with delicate skill. The duty of serving the Divinity 
with a pure mind rather than by foniial rites became « 
commonplace of literature, and self-examination one of the 
most recognised of duties. Epictetus urged men so to puii^ 
their imagtnations, that at the sight of a beautiful woman 
they should not even mentally exclaim, ‘Happy her hus¬ 
band 1 ’' The meditations of Marcus AureHus, above all, 
are tkroughout an exercise of self-examination, and the duty 
of watching over the thoughts is contbmally inculcated. 

It was a saying of Plutarch that Stoicism, which some 
times exercised a pr^udicial and hardening influence upon 
characters that were by nature stem and unbending, proved 
peculiarly useful as a cordial to those which were natiually 
gentle and yielding. Of this trath we can have no better 
illustration than is furnished by the life and writings of 
Marcus AureHus, the last and most perfect representative 
of Homan Stoicism. A simple, childlike, and eminently 
affectionate disposition, with little strength of intellect or 
perhaps originally of will, much more inclined to meditation, 
speculation, soHtude, or friendship, than to active and pubHo 
life, with a profound aversion to the pomp of royalty and 
with a rather strong natural leaning to pedantry, he had 
embraced the fortifying philosophy of Zeno in its best form, 
and that philosophy made him perhaps as nearly a perfectly 
virtuous man as has ever appeared upon our world. Tried 
by the chequered events of a reign of nineteen years, presi¬ 
ding over a sociely that was profoundly corrupt, and over a 
city that was notorious for its Hcense, the perfection of his 
character awed even calumny to silence, and the spontaneous 
sentiment of his people proclaimed him rather a god than a 
man.^ Very few men have ever Hved concerning whose 

* Arrian, ii 18. Compare the ' * Quod de Eomulo aegre (acedi 
Manned of Epictetus, xxxiv. turn est, omnes pari conpensv 

18 
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iimer life we can speak so coni&deiitly. Bjb * Mediiatiobs," 
which foim one of the most impre-sive, form also one of the 
tamest books in the whole range of religions literature. They 
eoDBist of rude fragmentary noteb without literary skill oi 
uxangement^ written for the most part in hasty, bi oken, and 
sometimes almost unintelligible sentences amid the turmoil 
of a camp,^ and recording, in accents of the most penetratmg 
smoerity^ the stru^les, doubts, and aims of a soul of which, 
to employ one of his own images, it may he truly said that it 
po^e^ed ihe puriiy of a star, which needs no veil to hide its 
nakedness. The undisputed master of the whole civilised 
world, he set before him as models such men as Thrasea and 
Helvidius, as Cato and Brutus, and he made it his aim to 
realise the conception of a free State in which all citizens are 
equal, and of a royally which makes it its first duty to respect 
the liberty of the citizens.^ His life was passed in unremitting 
activity. For nearly twelve years he was absent with armies 
in the distant provinces of the empire, and although his poli¬ 
tical capacity has been much and perhaps justly questioned, 
it imposidble to deny the imwearied zeal with which he dis¬ 
charged the duties of his great position. Yet few men have 
ever carried ferther the virtue of little things, the delicate 
moral tact and the minute scruples which, though often 
exhibited by women and by secluded reli^onists, very rarely 
survive much contact with active life. The solicitude with 
which he endeavoured to persuade two jealous rhetoricians 
io abstain during their debates from retoi-fcs that might 
lestroy their friendship,® the careful gratitude with which, in 
a camp in Hungary, he recalled every moral obligation he 


[•raesumserunt, Mur anm coelo le 
septum esse.—Aur- Viet. Ejpit. xvi. 
* Deusque etiam nunc habetor.'— 
Capitolinua 

* The -first book of his MedUa-' 
'vww was written on the horclers of 


the Granua, in Hnngary. 

14 

•See his touching letter to 
bronto, who was about to engage 
in a debate with Herod Atticna. 
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could trace, evua to the most obscure of ids tutoT£,* his 
anxiety to avoid ali pedantry and mannerism in his conduct,* 
and to rejjel every voHiptuous imagination from his mind/ 
his deep sense of the obligation of purity,'* his laborious 
efforts to correct a habit of drowsiness into which he had 
fallen, and his self-reproval when he had yielded to it,* 
become all, T think, inexpressibly touching when we re 
member that they wei*e exhibited by one who was the 
supreme ruler of the civilised globe, and who was continually 
engaged in the direction of the most gigantic intesrests. But 
that which is especially remarkable in Marcus Aurelius is 
the complete absence of fanaticism in his philanthropy. 
Despotic monarchs sincerely anxious to improve mankind are 
naturally led to endeavour, by acts of legislation, to force 
society into the paths which they believe to be good, and 
such men, acting under such motives, have sometimes been 
the scourges of mankind. Philip II. and Isabella the 
Catholic inflicted more suffering in obedience to their con¬ 
sciences than Nero and Domitian in obedience to their lusts. 
But Marcus Aurelius steadily resisted the temptation. 'Never 
hope,’ he once wrote, ' to realise Plato’s Republic. Let it be 
sufficient that you have in some slight degree ameliorated 
mankind, and do not think that amelioration a matter of 

51.11 impoitance. "Who can change the opinions of men? 
and without a change of sentiments what can you make but 
reluctant slaves and hypocrites % * ® He promulgated many 
laws inspired by a spirit of the purest benevolence. He 

* i 6-15. The eulogy he just and temperate and a follower 
eassed on his Stoic master Apol- of the gods; but be so with sim 
trains is worthy of notice. Apol- plicity, for the pride of modesty is 
Icnins furnished him with an the worst of all.* (xii. 27.) 
example of the combination of * iii. 4. 

sxtreiiLe firmness and gentleness. * i. 17* 

* Eg. ‘ Beware of CsBsarising.* * y. 1- 

(»i. 30.) ‘ Be neither a tragedian * ix. 20. 

nor a courtesan.’ (v. 28) *Be 
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tiiiti^jated the gladiatorial shows. He treated with invariable 
deference the senate, which was the last bulwark of political 
freedom. He endowed many chairs of philosophy which 
were intended to diffuse knowledge and moral teaching 
through the people. He endeavoured by the example of hif. 
Court to con-ect the extravagances of luxury that were pre¬ 
valent, and he exhibited in bis own career a perfect model of 
an active and conscientious administrator * but he made no 
rash efforts to force the people by stringent laws out of the 
natural cbannel of their lives Of the corruption of Lis sub¬ 
jects he was keenly sensible, and he bore it with a moumful 
but gentle patience. We may trace in this respect the milder 
spiiit of those Gi*eek teachers who had diverged fix>m Stoi¬ 
cism, but it was espedaby from the Stoical doctrine that all 
vice springs from ignorance that he derived his rule of life, 
and this doctrine, to which he repeatedly recurred, imparted 
to all his judgments a sad but tender charity. * Men were 
made for men ; correct them, then, or support them ’’ ‘ Tf 

they do ill, it is evidently in spite of themselves and through 
ignorance.'® ‘Coii'ect them if you can; if not, remember 
that patience was given you to exercise it in their behalf.*® 

‘ It w'ould be shameful for a physician to deem it strange that 
a man was suffering from fever.*** * The immortal gods con¬ 
sent for countless ages to endure without anger, and even to 
surroxuid with blessmgs, so many and sucb wicked men; but 
thou who hast so short a time to live, art thou already weary, 
and that when thou art thyself wickedi*® is involun- 
laiily that the soul is deprived of justice, and temperance, 
and goodness, and all other virtues Continually remembei 
this; the thought will make you more gentle to aU mankind.** 

* It is right that man should love those who have offended 
him. He will do so when he remembers that all men art Kit 


> viii. 59. 
*xi. 18. 
•ix. 11 


* viu, 15. 

* vii. 70, 

* vii. 68. 
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-flatiLons, and that it is through ignorance and involimtarilj 
that they sin—and then we all die so soon/ * 

Tlie character of the virtue of Marcus Aurelius, though 
Hxliihiting the softening influence of the Greek spirit whic) 
in his time pervaded the empire, was in its essentials strict!;, 
\ i ^maii - Though full of reverential gratitude to Providence 
we do not find in him that intense humilily and that d^^ej 
aiul subtle religions feeling which were the principles oi 
Hebrew virtue, and which have given the Jewish writers so 
gieat an ascendancy over the hearts of men. Though home 
iiatura’ly and instinctively to goodness, his ' Meditations ’ do 
not display the keen sesthetical sense of the beauty of virtue 
w hicb was the leading motive of Greek morals, and which the 
wT-iting of Plotinus afterwards made very familiar to the 
noman world Like most of the best Romans, the principle 
of his virtue was the sense of duty, the conviction of the 
existence of a law of nature to which it is the aim and pur¬ 
pose of our being to conform. Of secondary motives he 
appears to have been little sensible. The belief in a super¬ 
intending Providence was the strongest of his religious 
convictions, but even that was occasionally overcast. On the 
subject of a future wor d his mind floated in a desponding 
doubt. The desire for posthumous fame he deemed it his duty 
systematically to mortify. While most writers of his school 
regarded death chiefly as the end of sorrows, and dwelt upon 
it in order to dispel its terrors, in Marcus Aurelius it is 
chiefly repi-esented as the last great demonstration of the 
vanity of earthly things. Seldom, indeed, has such active 
and unrelaxing virtue been united with so little enthnsiasm. 


‘ vii. 22. Plutarch, the foundation of his 

* Mr. Maurice, in this respecc, mind was Roman. He was a 
icmpares and contrasts him very student that he might more effee- 
happily with Plutarch. 'Like tually cany on the business of an 
Plutarch, the Greek and Roman emperor .’—Philosophy of the First 
characters were in Marcus Aurelius Six Centuries, p. 32. 
lemarkahly blended; but, unlike 
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and been cheeied by so little illusion of success ' There Ls 
but one thing,’ he wrote, ‘ of real value—^to cultivate truth 
and justice, and to live without anger in the midst of lying 
and unjust men ’ ^ 

rhe command he had acquired over his feelings was s< 
^rreat that it vras said of him that his countenance was nevoi 
Luo-wn to betray either elation or despondency.^ We, however, 
who have before us the records of his inner life, can have no 
fliiiiculty in detecting the deep melancholy that overshadowed 
Lis mind, jind his closing years were dai-kened by many and 
various' sorrows. His wife, whom he dearly loved and 
deeph honoured, and who, if we may believe the Court 
scandals that are reported by historians, was not worthy of 
his affection,'^ had preceded him to the tomb His only sur¬ 
viving son had already displayed the vicious tendencies that 
afterwards made him one of the worst of rulers. The philo¬ 
sophers, w’ho had instructed him in his youth, and to whom 
he had ching with an affectionate friendship, had one by one 
ilisappeared, and no new race had arisen to supply their 
p^ace. After a long reign of self-denymg virtue, he saw the 
decadence of the empire continually more apparent The 
Stoical school was rapidly fading before the passion for 
Oriental superstitions. The barbarians, repelled for a time, 
w'ore again menacing the frontiers, and it was not difficult to 
foresee their future triumph The mass of the people had 


‘ VI. 47. 

® Capitohnus, Aurelius Victor 
* 31 Suckau, in his admirable 
iltude sur Marc-Aureley and M 
Rezian ‘u a very acute and learned 
EasajneTi de queJques ^aits rdattfs a 
VimperatricB Fatisiine (read before 
the Institut, August 14, 1867), 
have shown the extreme uncer¬ 
tainty of the stories about the 
debaucheries of Faustina, which 
the biographers of Marcus Aurelius 


have collected. It will be observed 
that the emperor himself has left 
an emphatic testimony to her 
virtue, and to the happiness h« 
derivetl from her (i. 17); that the 
earliest extant biographer of Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius was a generatiou 
later, and that the infamous 
character of Commodus natuiallj 
predisposed men to imagine that 
he was not the son of so perfect ai 
emperor. 
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» («)mc too inert luid too corrupt for any eifortb lo regenerate 
‘ 1 icm A fearful pestilence, follo'wed by many minor calamities, 
had fallen upon tbe land and spi-ead and panic through 

many pi*ovinces. In the midst of these calamities, the em 
peroi was struck down with a moifaJ iiiness, which be bore 
witli the placid courage he had always displayed, exhibiting 
in almost the last words he uttered his forgetfulness of self 
and his constant anxiety for the condition of his people * 
Shortly before his death he dismissed his attendants, and, 
after one last interview, his son, and he died as he long had 
lived, alone.® 

Thus sank to rest in clouds and darkness the pui-est and 
gentlest spirit of all the pagan world, the most perfect model 
of the later Stoics. In him the hardness, asperity, and arro¬ 
gance of the sect had altogether disappeared, while the 
aftectation its paradoxes tended to produce was greatly 
ndtigated. Without fanaticism, superstition, or illnsion, his 
whole life was regulated by a simple and unwavering sense 
of duty. The coutemplative and emotional virtues which 
Stoicism had long depressed, had regained their place, but the 
active virtues had not yet declined. The vurtnes of the hero 
were still deeply honoured, but gentleness and tenderness had 
acquired a new prominence in the ideal type. 

But while the force of circumstances was thus developing 
the ethical conceptions of antiquity in new directions, the 
mass of the Roman people were plimged in a condition of 
depravity which no mere ethical teaching could adequately 
correct. The moral condition of the empire is, indeed, in some 
respects one of the most appalling pictures on record, and 
writers have much more frequently undertaken to paint oi 
8ven to exaggerate its enormiiy than to investigate the eircum 
stances by which it may be explained. Such circumstances 


*Qiud me flelis, et non raa^s cogitads CapitolinTis, .If. Jure 
ie peetilentia et communi morte hits. ^Ibid. 
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however, must unquestionably exist There is no reasor tt 
f^elieve that the innate propensities of the people were worse 
during the Empii*e than during the best days of the Eepublic 
The depravity of a nation is a phenomenon which, like al 
^thejs, may be traced to definite causes, and in the iastano 
irtrfore us they ai-e not difficult to discover. 

I have already said that the virtue of the Romans was a 
ui/litary and patriotic virtue, formed by the national insti 
tutions, and to which religious teaching was merely accessoiy 
The domestic, military, and censorial discipline, concurring 
with the general poverty and also with the agricultural pui*- 
suits of the people, had created the simplest and most austere 
habits, while the institutions of civic liberty provided ample 
q)heies for honourable ambition. The nobles, being the 
highest body in a firee State, and being at the same time con¬ 
tinually confronted by a formidable opposition under the 
guidance of the tribunes, were ardently devoted to public liff» 
The dangerous rivalry of the surrounding Italian States, and 
afterwards of Carthage, demanded and secured a constant 
vigilance. Roman education was skilfully designed to elicit 
heroic patriotism, and the great men of the past became 
the ideal figures of the imagination. Religion hallowed 
the local feelmg by rites and legends, instituted many useful 
and domestic habits, taught men the sanctity of oaths, 
and, by fostering a continual sense of a superintending 
Providence, gave a depth and solemnity to the whole 
character. 

Such were the chief influences by which the national tyjjf 
0 ^ virtue had been formed, but nearly all of these were cor 
roJed or perverted by advancing civilisation. The domestic 
and local i-eKgion lost its ascendancy amid the increase of 
scepticism and the invasion of a crowd of foreign superstitions 
The simplicity of manners, which sumptuary laws and the 
Institution of the censorship had long mamtained, was rejdaced 
,y the extravagances of a Babylonian luxury. The aris 
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tocratic dignity perished with the piivileges on which it 
reposed The patriotic energy and entliusiasm died away in 
a tmiveraal empire which embraced all varieties of language 
custom, and iiationality. 

But although the virtues of a poor and struggling com 
niinity necessarily disappear before increasing luxiuy, thej 
ire in a normal condition of somety replaced by virtues of a 
different stamp. Gentler manners and enlarged benevolenee 
follow in the train of civilisation, greater intellectual activity 
and more extended industrial enterprise give a new importance 
to the moral qualities which each of these require, the circle 
of political interests expands, and if the virtues that spring 
from privilege diminish, the virtues that i^ring from equality 
increase. 

In Borne, however, there wore three gi*eat causes which 
impeded the normal development—^the Imperial system, the 
institution of slavery, and the gladiatorial shows. Each of 
these exercised an influence of the widest and most pemicions 
character on the morals of the people. To trace those 
influences in all their lamifications would lead me far beyond 
the limits I have assigned to the present work, but I shall 
endeavour to give a concise view of their nature and general 
character. 

The theory of the Boman Empire was that of a repre- 
bentative despotism. The various offices of the Bepubllc were 
not annihilated, but they were gradually concentrated in a 
single man. The senate was still ostensibly the depository of 
supreme power, but it was made in feet the mere creature 
f£ the Emperor, whose power was virtually uncontrolled. 
Political spies and private accusers, who in the latter days of 
the Bepublic had been encouraged to denounce plots against 
tlio State, began under Augustus to denounce plots against 
the Emperor, and the class being enormously increased under 
Tibeidus, and stimulated by the promise of part of the confis¬ 
cated property, they menaced every leading politician and 
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&veii every \%eaithy man. The nobles weie gradually 
'lej>rei‘Sed 5 niiued, oi driven by the dangers of 2 >ublic life into 
O’-gies of private liixuiy The 2 )oor were conciliated, not bj 
Ji^iV iiicitiase of liueity or even of pernument prospeiity, but 
by giatulte’it> djstiibutions of coin and by pubLc games 
while, in Older to invest themselves w'ith a sacred charactei. 
the enijjerois adopted the leligious device of an ajiotheosis. 

last Siijiorstition, of which some traces may still be 
found iu the titles ai)propriated to royalty, was not wholly a 
suggestion of poLticians. Deified men had long occupied a 
pioiaincnt jjlnce in Jincient belief, and the founders of cities 
had been very fi-equently womhipped by the inhabitants.’ 
Although to more educated minds the ascription of divinity 
to a sovereign was simply an unmeaning flatteiy, although it 
in no degree jii'eventcd either innumerable plots against his 
life, or an unsparing criticism of his memory, yet the popular 
revel ence not unfrequently antidiiated politicians in represent¬ 
ing the empeior as in some special way undei the protection 
of Pi*o\ idence Around Augustus a whole constellation of 
miracfiloiis stories soon clustered An oracle, it was said, 
had deelaieil his native city destined to pioduce a ruler of 
the world. When a child, he had been borne by invisible 
Linds fiom his ciadle, and placed on a lofty tower, where he 
was found with his face turned to the rising sun. He re¬ 
buked the frogs that croaked around his gi*anJfdther*s home, 
iiid the\ became silent for ever. An eagle snatched a piece 
of bread fium his hand, soared into the air, and then, descend¬ 
ing, piesented it to him again. Another eagle dropped at his 
fctr. a chicken, bearing a laurel-branch in its beak. When 
bis bod\ was burnt, his image was seen rising to heaven above 
i-iB flames When another man tiled to sleep in the bed in 
^ hich the Emperor had been bom, the profane intruder waa 


• Many examples of this are gxven by Oonlanges, La OiU anhgm 
pp. 177-178. 
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Iragged fortli hy aoi unseen hand. A patrician named Ijaeto 
rins, having been condemned for adultei-y, pleaded in mitiga 
tion of the sentence that he was the happy possessor of th€ 
spot of ground on which Augustus was bom.* An Asiatic 
town, named Cyzicus, was deprived of it^ freedom by Tiberius, 
chiefly because it had neglected the worship of Augustus.® 
Partly, no doubt, by policy, buu partly also by that sponta 
neons process by which in a superstitious age conspicuous 
chaiacters so often become the nuclei of legends,^ each em¬ 
peror was suriounded by a supernatural aureole Every 
usurpation, every break in the ordinary line of succession, 
was adumbrated by a series of miracles 3 and signs, both in 
heaven and earth, were manifested whenever an emperor was 
about to die. 

Of the emperors themselves, a great majority, no doubt, 
accepted their divine honours as an empty pageant, and more 
than one exhibited beneath the piuple a simplicity of tastes 
and character which the boasted heroes of the Eepublic had 
never surpassed. It is related of Vespasian that, when dying, 
he jested mournfully on his approaching dignity, observing, 
as he felt his strength ebbing away, ‘ I think I am becoming 
a god.*^ Alexander Severus and Julian refused to accept the 
ordmaiy language of adulation, and of those who did not 
reject it w^e know that many looked upon it as a modern 
sovereign looks upon the phraseology of petitions or the cere¬ 
monies of the Court. Even Nero was so fe,r from being in¬ 
toxicated with his Imperial dignity that he continually sought 
triumphs as a singer or an actor, and it was his artistic skill, 
not his divine prerogatives, that excited his vanity.* Cali¬ 
gula, however, who appears to have been literally dei-anged.^ 

- AH this is related by Sueto- Sueton. J. C, Ixzxviii. 
mus, August. * Sueton. Vesp. xsdii. 

* Tacit. iv. 36. ’‘Qnalis artifex pexeo’ wers 

• See, e g., the sentiments of Ms dying words. 

the people about Julius Caesar, * See Sueton. Culig. ]. 
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is said to have accepted his diYinil^r as a seiioiis fact, to have 
substituted his own head for that of Jupiter on man}? of the 
statues,' and to hav(‘ once started fuiiousl;^ from his seal 
during a thunderstoim that had inter lupted a gladiatoiiai 
show, shouting wdtli fr-antic gestures bis imju ecations agaiusi 
Heaven, and doclaidng that the divided empiic was indeed 
intolerable, that either Jujuter or himself must speedily sue 
cumh^ HeliogabaJus, ii we ma} give any credence wO his 
biographer, confounded all things, human and divine, in 
hideous and blasphemous orgies, and designed to unite all 
forms of religion in the worship of himself. 

A curious consequence of this apotheosis was that the 
images of the emperors were invested with a sacred character 
like those of the gods They were the recognised refuge of 
the slave or the oppressed,^ and the smallest disi*espect to 
them was resented as a heiaous ciime. Under Tibeiius. 
slaves and criminals were accustomed to hold in then hands 
an ima]ge of the emperor, and, bemg thus protected, to pout* 
with impunity a ton ent of defiant insolence upon their masters 
or judges * Under the same emperor, a man having, when 
drunk, accidentally touched a nameless domestic utensil with 
a ring on which the head of the emperor was carved, he was 
immediately denoimced by a spy.® A man in this reign was 
accused of high treason for having sold an image of the em¬ 
peror with a garden.^ It was made a capital ofifence to beat 
a slave, or to undress, near a statue of Augustus, or to enter 
a brothel with a piece of money on which his head was en 
graved,* and at a later period a woman, it is said, was ac 


* Sneton Califf, xxii. A statue * Tacit. AsmaL iii 36 

?f Jupiter is said to have burst out ® Senec. JDe Benefio. iii. 26. 

iaughirg just before the death of ’ Tacit. Anndl. i. 73 Tiberiuit 
! hi^ emperor. refizsed to allow this case to be pro 

* Seneca, Be Tra, i. 46 : Sueton ceeded with See, too, Philort- 

mi. Apollmnus of Tyana, i. 15, 

» Lampridius, Heliogab. * Suet. Tiber, Iviii. 

* Senec. Be Clemen, i i8. 
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tii^Uy executed for undressing Tjefore the statue of Do 
mitianJ 

It may easily he conceived that men who had l»een raisefl 
to this pinnacle of arrogance and power, men who exercised 
uncontrolled authority in the midst of a society in a state of 
^)rofound comipfcion. were often guilty of the most atrocious 
extravagances In the tii-st period of the Empire more espe¬ 
cially, when traditions weie not yet formed, and when ex])eii- 
ence had not yet shown the dangers of the throne, the brains 
of some of its occupants reeled at their elevation, and a Mnd 
of moral insanity ensued. Tlie pages of Suetonius remain as 
an eternal witness of the abysses of depravity, the hideous, 
intolerable cruelty, the hitherto unimagined extravagances of 
nameless lust that were then manifested on the Palatine, and 
while they cast a feaiful light upon the moral chaos into 
which pagan society had sunk, they furnish ample evidence 
of the demoralising influences of the empire. The throne was, 
it is true, occupied by some of the best as well as by some of 
the worst men who have ever lived; but the evil, though 
checked and mitigated, was never abolished. The corruption 
of a Court, the formation of a profession of spies, the encou¬ 
ragement given to luxury, the distributions of com, and the 
multiplication of games, were evils which varied greatly in 
their degrees of intensity, but the very existence of the empire 
prevented the creation of those habits of political life which 
formed the moral type of the great republics of antiquity 
Liberty, which is often very unfavourable to theological 
systems, is almost always in the end favourable to morals; 
for the most effectual method that has been devised fur divert^ 
ing men from vice is to give free scope to a higher amhitioa. 
This scope was absolutely wanting in the Boman Empire, 
and the moral condition, in the absence of lasting political 
habits, fluctuated greatly with the character of the Emperoxs. 

* ‘ jMCuUer qusedam, quod semel damnata et intcrfecta eetJ —^Xiphi 
esaerat ante statuam Domitiaiii, liii, Ixvii 12 
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The results of the mstitalion of slavery were probablj 
evea more serious. In addition to its manifest effect in on- 
coura^ng a lyraimical and ferocious spirit in the masters, it 
cast a stigma upon all labour, and at once degraded and im 
;*overished the fieo poor. In modem societies the formation 
an influential and numerous middle class, trained in the 
sober and i ogular habits of industrial life, is the chief guarantee 
of national morality, and where such a class exists, the dis- 
• a del's of the upper ranks, though undoubtedly injuiious, are 
never fatal to society. The influence of gi*eat outbursts of 
fashionable depi*avity, such as that which followed the Re¬ 
storation in England, is rarely more than superficial. The 
aiistociacy may revel in every excess of ostentatious vice, but 
the gi*eat mass of the people, at the loom, the counter, or the 
plough, continue unaflccted by their example, and the habits 
of life into which they are forced by the condition of their 
ti-ades pieser^^e them from gross depravity. It was the most 
frightful feature of the corruption of ancient Rome that it 
extended through eveiy (flaas of the community. In the 
absence of all but the simplest machinery, manuflictures, with 
the vast industrial life they beget, were unknown. The poor 
citizen found almost all the spheres in which an honourable 
livelihood might he obtained wholly or at least in a very great 
degree preoccupied by slaves, while he had learnt to regard 
Ei-ade with an invincible repugnance. Hence followed the 
immense increase of corrupt and corrupting professions, as 
actors, pantomimes, hired gladiators, political spies, ministere 
to passion, astrologers, religions charlatans, pseudo-philoso¬ 
phers, which gave the ficee classes a precarious and occasional 
subsistence, and hence, too, the gigantic dimensions of the 
•ivstem of clientage. Every rich man was surrounded by a 
train of dependants, who lived in a great measure at his 
*ixpense, and spent their lives in ministering to his passions 
ind flattering his vanity. And, above all, the public distri¬ 
bution of com, and occasionally of money, was carried on to 
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BULcb aa extent, that, so far as the first necessaries of life werr 
concerned, the whole poor free population of E.oiiie was sup 
jiorted gratuitously hy the Goverament To effect this dis 
tribution promptly and laTishly was the main object of the 
imperial policy, and its consequences w'ere worse than could 
resulted from the most extmTagant poor-laws or the 
most excessive chaiity The mass of the people were sup¬ 
ported in absolute idleness b} corn, which was given without 
any refei'ence to desert, and was received, not as a favoui, but 
as a light, while gratuitous public amusements still further 
diverted them from laboui. 

Under these influences the population lapidly dwindled 
away. Productive enterprise was almost extinct in Italy, 
and an unexampled concurrence of causes made a vicious celi¬ 
bacy the habitual condition Already in the days of Augustus 
the evil was apparent, and the dangers which in later reigns 
drove the patricians still more generally from public life, 
drove them more and moi’e into every extiavagance of sensu¬ 
ality. Greece, since the destruction of her liberty, and alsc 
the leading cities of Asia hlinor and of Egypt, had become 
centres of the wildest con option, and Greek and Oriental 
captives were innumerable in Pome. Ionian slaves of a sur¬ 
passing heaniy, Alexandrian slaves, famous for their subtle 
skill in stimulating the jaded senses of the confirmed and 
sated libertine, became the ornaments of every patrician house, 
the companions and the instructors of the young. The dis- 
• til imation io marriage was so general, that men who spent 
theii lives in endeavoiiidng by flatteries to secure the inherit- 
•ince of wealthy bacheloi’s became a numeious and a notorious 
ilass- The slave population was itself a hotbed of rice, and 
't contaminated all with which it came in contact; while the 
attractions of the games, and especially of the public baths, 
'Ji hich became the habitual iesoi*t of the idle, combiued with 
‘he charms of the Italian climate, and with the misemble 
lomestic architecture that was general, to draw the poo? 
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f *i7/ nr> fioiii Indoor life. Idleness, amusements, and a oare 
3 ;ii)sistence were alone desired, and tlie general practice of 
abortion among the rich, and of infanticide and exposition in 
a!l classes, still fuiilier checked the population. 

The destruction of all public spiiit in a population so 
rituated was complete and inevitable. In the days of the 
Republic a consul had once advocated the admission of a bi-ave 
Italian people to the right of Roman citizenship, on the 
ground that ^ those who thought only of liberty deserved to 
be Romans.** In the Empire all liberty was cheerfully bar* 
tered for games and com, and the wor^ tyrant could by 
these means be secure of popularity. In the Republic, when 
Marius threw open the houses of those he had proscribed, to 
be plundered, the jjeople, by a noble abstinence, rebuked the 
act, for no Roman could be found to avail himself of the 
[♦ermis-sion.- In the Empiie, when the armies of YitdHua 
and Tespasian were disputing the possession of the city, the 
degenerate Romans gatheied with delight to the spectacle as 
to a gladiatorial show, plundered the deserted houses, en- 
courjged either army by their reckless plaudits, dragged out 
the fugitives to be slain, and converted into a festival the 
calamity of their coimtry.® The degradation of the national 
character was permanent Neither the teaching of the 
Stoics, nor the government of the Antonines, nor the triumph 
of Christianity could restore it. Indifferent to liberly, the 
Roman novr, as then, asks only for an idle subsistence and 
for public spectacles, and countless monasteries and ecclesi¬ 
astical pageants occupy in modem Rome the same jdace as 
did the distributions of com and the games of the amphi 
theatre in the Rome of the Oaesars. 

It must be remembered, too, that while public ^irit had 

* ‘ Eos demiim, qai nihil praeter- * Valerius Maximus, iv. 3, § 14. 

qnam de libertate cogitent, dignos • See the pictmre of thw soant 

esse, qui Romani fiant.’- - Livy, viii. in Tacitus, HisU iii. 83. 
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thus decayed in the capital of the empire, there existed nc 
independent or lival power to reanimate by its example the 
smouldering flame. The existence in modem Europe of 
many distinct nations on the same level of civilisation, but 
with diflferent forms of government and conditions of nationa’ 
life secures the permanence of some measure of patriotism 
3 jid liberty. If these perish in one nation, they survive in 
another, and each people affects those about it by its i ivalrt 
01 example But an empire which comprised all the civilised 
globe could know nothing of this political interaction. In 
religious, social, intellectual, and moral life, foreign ideas 
were very discernible, but the enslaved provinces could haA^e 
no influence in rekindling political life in the centre, and 
those which rivalled Italy in their mvilisation, even surpassed 
it in their corruption and their servility. 

In reviewing, however, the conditions upon which the 
moral state of the empire depended, there are still two very 
important centres or seed-plots of virtue to which it is 
necessary to advert. I mean the pursuit of agriculture and 
the discipline of the army. A very early tradition, which 
was attributed to Romulus, had declared that warfare and 
agriculture were the only honourable occupations for a 
citizen,' and it would be difficult to oveiTale t’.e influence of 
the last in forming temperate and virtuous, LuiLits among the 
people. It is the subject of the only extant work of the 
elder Cato. Yirgil had adorned it with the lustre of his 
poetry. A very large part of the Roman religion was in' 
tended to symbolise its stages or consecrate its operations. 
VaiTO expressed an eminently Roman sentiment in that 
beautiflil sentence which Oowper has introduced into English 
poetiy, 'Divine Providence made the country, but human 
fkxt the town.’^ The reforms of Vespasian consisted chiefly 


^ Dion. Halicaniass. 

* ‘IHvuia UTatma dedit agros; ars iLumana a^dificavit urbea* 
19 
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of the olevatiou to high positions of the agricultimstH of Ih: 
provinces Antoninus, who was probably the most perfect 
of all the Homan emperors, was through his whole reign a 
.zealous j^umier. 

As far as the distant provinces were concerned, it is pr<i 
bable that the Imperial system was on the whole a good 
The scandalous rapacity of the provincial governors, which 
Jisginced the dosing years of the Republic, and which is ini 
mortalised by the indignant eloquence of Cicero, appeai-s tr 
have ceased, or at least greatly diminished, under the super¬ 
vision of the emperors. Ample municipal jBpeedom, good 
roads, and for the most part wise and temperate rulers, 
secared for the distant sections of the empire a large measui'c 
of prosperity. But in Italy itself, agriculture, with the 
habits of life that attended it, speedily and fatally decayed. 
The peasant proprietor soon glided hopelessly into debt. The 
immense advantages which slavery gave the rich gradually 
threw nearly all the Italian soil into their hands. The 
peasant who ceased to be proprietor found himself excluded 
by slave labour from the position of a hired cultivator, while 
the gratuitous distributions of com drew him readily to the 
metropolis. The gigantic scale of these distributions induced 
the rulers to obtain their com in the form of a tribute from 
distant countries, chiefly from Africa and Sicily, and it almost 
ceased to be cultivated in Italy. The land fell to waste, or 
was cultivated by slaves or converted into pasture, and over 
vast tracts the race of free peasants entirely disappeared. 

This great revolution, which profoundly affected the 
moral condition of Italy, had long been impending. The 
debts of the poor peasants, and the tendency of the patricians' 
to monopolise the conquered territory, had occasioned some 
of the fiercest contests of the Repuhhe, and in the earliest 
davR of the Empire the blight that seemed to have fallen on 
the Italian soil was continually and pathetically lamented 
Idvy, ”Varro, Columella, and Pliny have notioed it in the 
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ifiost emphatic teims/ ajid Tacites observed that as earlj" 
9 S the reigii of Claudius. Italy, whjch had ouce supplied the 
i^istaut provinces with com, had become dependent for tL& 
/eiy necessaries of life upon tne winds and the waves.^ The 
evil was indeed of an almost hopeless kind. Adverse vrinds, 
>1 any other accidental interruption of the convoys of com, 
occasioned severe distress in the capital; but the piospect ol 
bhe calamities that would ensue if any misfortune detached 
the great com-gi*owing countries from the empire, might well 
have appalled the politician. Yet the combined induence ol 
slavery, and of the gratuitous distributions of com, acting in 
the manner I have described, rendered every effort to revive 
Italian agriculture abortive, and slavery had taken such deep 
root that it would have been impossible to aboLsh it, while 
no emperoi dared to encounter the calamities and rebellion 
that would follow a su^ension or even a restriction of the 
distiibutions.* Many serious efforts were made to remedy 
the eviL^ Alexander Severus advanced money to the poor 
to buy portions of land, and accepted a gradual payment 
without interest from the produce of the soil. Pertinax 
settled poor men as proprietors on deserted land, on the sole 
condition that they should cultivate it. Marcus Aurelius 
began, and Aurelian and Valentinian continued, the system ol 
settling graat numbers of baibarian captives upon the Italian 
soil, and compelling them as slaves to till it. The introduction 


‘ See a collection of passages 
from these craters in Wallon, Hist. 

rEf^clavage^ tome ii. pp. 378-379 
I liny, in the first century, noticed 
f Hist. Nat xviii 7) that the laU- 
fimdic., or system of large proper¬ 
ties, was mining both Italy and the 
provinces and that six landlords 
whom Nero killed were the pos- 
sesBor af half Roman Africa 
* Ta^it. Annal. xii. 43. Tho 
name complaint had been made still 


earlier by Tiberius, in a letter to 
the Senate. {Annal. iii. 54.) 

* Augustus, for a time, contem¬ 
plated abolishing the distribntionsj 
bnt soon gave up the idea. (Suet. 
Aug xlii) He noticed that it had 
the effect of causing the fields to 
be neglected. 

^ M Wallon has carefully traced 
this history. {ERst. ds VHtdun 
tome iii pp. 294-297.) 
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of this lai'ge foreign element into the heart of Italy was 
eventually one of the causes of the downlall of the empire^ 
and it is also about this time that we first dimly trace the 
condition of serfdom or servitude to the soil into which 
slavery afterwards faded, and which was for some centuries 
the general condition of the European poor. But the econo 
aiical and moral causes that were destroying agriculture in 
Italy were too strong to be resisted, and ihe simple habits of 
Ufe which agricultural pursuits promote had little or no place 
in the later empire. 

A somewhat less rapid but in the end not less complete 
decadence had taken place in military life. The Roman army 
was at first recruited exclusively fix>m the upper classes, and 
the service, which lasted only during actual warfiure, was 
gratuitous. Before the dose of the Republic, however, these 
conditions had disappeared. Military pay is said to have 
been instituted at the time of the siege of YeiL* Some 
Spaniards who were enrolled dunng the rivalry of Rome and 
Carthage were the first example of the employment of foreign 
mercenaiies by the former.^ Marius abolished the pro¬ 
perty qualification of the recruits.® In long residences in 
Spain and in the Asiatic provinces disdpline gradually re¬ 
laxed, and the historian who traced the progress of Oriental 
luxury in Rome dwelt with a just emphasis upon the omi¬ 
nous fact that it had fiirst been introduced into the city by 
soldiers * The civil wars contributed to the destruction of 
the old military traditions, hut being conducted by able 
generals it is probable that they had more effect upon the 
jpatriotism than upon the discipline of the army. Augustus 
reorganised the whole military system, establishing a body of 
soldiers known as the Rrastorian guard, and dignified with 
lome special privileges, permanently in Rome, while the 


* Livy, iv. 59-60. floras, i 12. • SaUast, BeU. Jugwtth, 84-86L 

* Idvy, xziy. 49. * Livy, TTri-r. 6. 
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jfchei l^ons were chiefly mustered upon the frontiers 
During his long reign, and during that of Tiberius, hot]* 
sections were quiescent, but the murder of Caligula by hi- 
soldiers opened a considerable period of insubordinatiuu 
Claudius, it was observed, first set the fatal exam})le of p u- 
chasing his safety from his soldiers by biibes. * The armiL*:- 
of the provinces soon discovered that it was possible to elect 
an emperor outside Home, and Gallia, Otho, YitelKus and 
Vespasian were all the creatures of revolt. The evil was, 
however, not yet past recovery. Vespasian and Trajan en 
forced discipline with great stringency and success. The 
emperors began more frequently to visit the camps. The 
number of the soldiers was small, and for some time the 
turbulence subsided. The history of the worst period of the 
Empire, it has been truly observed, is full of instances of brave 
soldiers trying, under circumstances of extreme difiScuIty, 
simply to do their duly. But the historian had soon occasion 
to notice again the profound influence of the voluptuous 
Asiatic cities upon the legions.® Bemoved for many yeais 
from Italy, they lost all national pride, their allegiance was 
transferred from the sovereign to the general, and when the 
Imperial sceptre fell into the hands of a succession of incom¬ 
petent rulers, they habitually urged their commanders to 
revolt, and at last reduced the empire to a conditioii of mili¬ 
tary anarchy. A remedy was found for this evil, though 
not for the luxurious habits that had been acquired, in the 
division of the empire, which placed each army under the 
direct supervision of an emperor, and it is probable that at a 
later period Christianity diminished the insubordination, 
iliough it may 1 ave also diminished the military fire, of the 
soldiers.^ But other and still more powerful causes were in 

* ‘PrimxLs C^sarnm fidem mi- * M Sismondi thinks that the 

litis etiam prsemio pigneratus’— influence of Christianity in sub- 
Suet. Ol'T-id. X. duing the epint of revolt, if not m 

* See Tacitus, Annal xiiL 35; the army, at least in the people 

^ist. li. 69. was very great. He sdys ‘ II es\ 
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operation preparing the military downfall of JRome. The 
habits of inactivity which the Imperial policy had produced, 
and which, through a desire for popu’.arity, most emperors' 
iabonred to encourage, led to a profound dismclination foi 
the hardships of military life. Even the Pnetoidan guard, 
which was long exclusively Itrflian, was selected after Septi 
mus Sevenis from the legions on the frontiers,^ while, Italy 
being relieved ftom tbe regular consciiption, these were re¬ 
cruited solely in the provinces, and ’nnumerable harliarians 
were subsidised. The political aud military consequences of 
this change are sufficiently obvious In an age when, 
artilleiy being unknown, the military superiority of civilised 
nations over barbarians was fir less tban at present, tbe 
Italians had become absolutely unaccustomed to real war, and 
had acquired habits that w-ere beyond a’l others incompatible 
with military disciplme, while many of the barbarians who 
menaced and at last subverted tbe em})ire had been actually 
traiued by Roman generals The moi-aJ consequence is 
equally plain—military disciplme, like agricultural labour, 
ceased to have any part among tbe moral influences of Italy. 

To those who have duly estimated the considerations I 
have enumerated, the downfall and moral debasement of the 
empire can cause no surprise, though they may justly wonder 
that its agony should have been so protracted, that it should 
have produced a multitude of good and great men, both 


cemarquable qu’en cinq ans, sept 
pr^itendans an trone, tons bien 
jap^rienrs a Honorins en courage, 
tdlens et en vertus, furent buo- 
cesaivement envoy^s captifs a Ea- 
\renne on pnnis de mort, qne le 
penple appLindit toujours a ces 
jugemens et ne sc s4para point dc 
rautorit^ legitime, tant la doctrine 
du droit divin des rois que les 
iv^uesavoientcommence a precher 
«ous T^tedose avoit fait de progrfeh. 


et tant le monde romain sembloit 
determine a p6rir avec un nonarque 
imbdcile plutot qne tent^ de se 
donner im feauveur.’— Si&t de la 
Chute de VEmpire romain^ tome^ 
p- 221. 

^ * See Gribbon, ch. v.; Merirale i 
Kist oj Bourn, eh. Ix^ii It waa 
thourjht that troops thus selected 
would he less likely to rerolt 
Consbmtine abolished the Praeto 
nans 
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pjftgasi and Clxnstian, and that these should have exercised 
go wide im influence as they unquestionably did Almost 
every institution or pursuit hy which virtuous habits would 
naturally have been formed had been tainted or destroyed, 
while agencies of teriific power were impelling the people ic 
vice. The nch, excluded from most honourable paths of am 
bition, and surrounded by countless paiasites who iofiamec 
their eveiy passion, found themselves absolute masters of in¬ 
numerable slaves who were their willing ministers, and often 
their teachers, in vice. The poor, hating industry and de¬ 
stitute of all intellectual resources, lived in habitual idleness, 
and looked upon abject servility as the normal road to 
fortune. But the picture becomes truly appalling when we 
remember that the main amusement of both classes was the 
spectacle of bloodshed, of the death, and sometimes of the 
torture, of men. 

The gladiatorial games form, indeed, the one feature of 
Roman society which to a modem mind is almost inconceiv¬ 
able in its atrocity. That not only men, but women, in an 
advanced period of civilisation—^men and women who not 
only professed hut very frequently acted upon a high code of 
morals—^should have made the carnage of men their habitual 
amusement, that all this should have continued for centuries, 
witii scarcely a protest, is one of the most startling ^icts in 
moral history, ft is, however, perfectly normal, and in no 
degree inconsistent with the doctrine of natural moral per¬ 
ceptions, wMle it opens out fields of ethical enquiry of a vcsry 
deep though painful interest. 

These games, which long eclipsed, both in iuterest and in 
influence, every other form of public amusement at Rome,* 


^ The gladiatorial shows are the Satumcdia of Justus Lipsius, 
treated ini'iiientally hy most Eoman hlagnin, Origiiiea du Thkatrc (an 
historians, but the three works from extremely learned and niterestinp 
which 1 hare d/rivod most assist- hook, which was unhappily netrei 
ance in this part of my subject are completed), and Eriedlander's 
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were urigiuntiiy rengioub cci emonies ce!e}>i atcd at the tomb* 
of the gieat, and inte}ided as hiiman sacrifices to apjiease the 
Manes of the dead ^ Tliey were afterwards defended as - 
means of sustaining the military spirit Ly the constant ^)ec 
tacle of courageous death,® and with this object it wa. 
3ustDmary to give a gladiatorial show to soldiers before then 
departure to a war,^ In addition to these functions they haf 
a considerable political importance, for at a time when aV 
the regular organs of liberty were paralysed or abolished, th( 
ruler was accustomed in the arena to meet tens of thousand! 
of his subjects, who availed themselves of the opportunity tc 
present their petitions, to declare their grievances, and tc 
censure freely the sovereign or his ministers.^ The gamei 

Roman Maimers from Aiigustus to racter gradually ceased, and aftei 
ihe JjUonviGti (the second volume of liyLircus Aurelius they iiad become 
the Brench translation). M Wallon mere public spectacles, and were 
has also compressed into a few rarely celebrated at Rome by pn- 
pages tie VEsclavagej tomo ii vate men. (See Wallon, Hist, de 
pp. 129-139) much information on VEsclav. tome ii pp 135-136.) 
the subject The games had then really passed 

' Hence the old name of bits- into their purely secular stage, 
tuarii (from bnstu/n, a fimeral pile) though they were still nominally 
given to gladiators (Nieupoort, Re dedicated to Mars and Diana, and 
Rftibus Romanorum, p 514). Ac- though an altar of Jupiter Latiaris 
cording to Pliny {Hist. Nat xxx 3), stood in the centre of the arena, 
‘r^ular human sacrifices were only (Hleupoort, p 365.) 
abolished in Borne by a decree of * Cicero, Vuso lib ii. 
the senate, rc 97,* and there are * Oapitolinus, Maximtis ct Red- 
some instances of them at a still biniis. Capitolinus says this is the 
later period. Much information most probable origin of the custom, 
about them is collected by Sir though others regarded it as a sacrl 
C. Lewis, (JredMzty of Roman fice to appease Nemesis by an offer 
Ssstory, vol. ii p. 430; Merivale, ing of blood. 

Conversion of the Roman Empire, * Much curious informat'en oi 
pp 230-233; L^endre, Traite de this subject may be found in Pried 
VOpkdon, vol. i. pp. 229-231. Por- laender, Mosurs rommnes. liv. vi. ch. 
phyry, in his De Abstmentia Gamis, i. Very few Boman emperors ven- 
ievot^ considerable research to tured to disregard or to represe 
:his matter. Games were habi- these outcries, and they led to the 
tually celebrated by wealthy private fall of several of the most poweii^ 
tndhiduals, during the ear'ypart of ministers of the empire. On the 
the empire, at the funerals of their whole these gam^s represent the 
celatives, but their mortuary cha- strangest and most ghastly fom 
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4 re said to bavi been of Etruscan origin; they 'were first 
introduced into E-cme, B.c, _264, when the two sons of a man 
named Brutus compelled three pair of gladiators to fight at 
the funeral of their father,^ and before the close of th^ 
Republic they were common on great public occasions, and, 
vrhat appears eTen more horrible, at the banquets of the 
nobles.* The riTalry of CsBsar and Pompey greatly multi¬ 
plied them, for each sought by this means to rogratiate him 
delf with the people. Pompey introduced a new form of 
combat between men and animals.* Caesar abolished the old 
custom of restricting the mortuary games to the funerals of 
men, and his daughter was the first Roman lady whose tomb 
was desecrated by human blood.^ Besides this innovation, 
Caesar replaced the temporary edifices in which the games 
had hitherto been held by a permanent wooden amphitheatre, 
shaded the spectators by an awning of precious silk, compelled 
the condemned persons on one occasion to fight with silver 
lances,* and drew so many gladiators into the city that the 
Senate was obliged to issue an enactment restrictmg their 
number.* In the earliest years of the Empire, Statilius 
Taurus erected the first amphitheatre of stone.^ Augostua 


political liberty has ever assttmed. 
On the other hand, the people 
readily biutered all genuine jEreedom 
for abundant games. 

* Valer. ]!l&.ximus, ii. 4, § 7. 

^ On the gladiatoK at banquets, 
see J. Lipsins, Saturnalia, lib. i., c 
ri , Magnin; Oriqines du Thi&tre, 
pp ZSQ^S5. This was ori^nally 
an Etmscan cnstom, and it was 
also very common at Capna. As 
dilius Italicus says:— 

* Exhilarare riris conrivia caede 
Mos olim, et miscere epulis spec- 
tacola diia.* 

V’ems, the coUea^e of Marcus 
A-ntelins, was especially addicted to 
his kind of entertainment. (Capi- 


tolinus, Verm.) See, too, At.TiftTi»>wa, 
iv. 40, 41. 

• l^nec. De Brevit. Fit. c. xiii. 

* Sneton J Ceesar, xxvi. Pliny 
yi. 34) commends a friend for 

having given a show in memory of 
his departed wife. 

* Pliny, Eist. Nat. xzxiii. 16. 

• Sneton. Ceesar, x.; Dion Cas¬ 
sius, xliii. 24. 

^ Sneton Auff. mv The his¬ 
tory of the amphitheatres is giver 
very minutely by Priedlaender, who 
like nearly all other antiquaries 
believes this to have been the first 
of stone Pliny mentions the ex¬ 
istence, at an earlier period, of twc 
connected wooden theatres, whidr 
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oi-dere^l tJiat nut than 120 men should fight on a singh 
occasion, and that no prj^or should give more than two 
spt'ctacles in a single ycai,^ and Tiberius again fixed tljc 
Qiaxiinom of combatants,^ but notvrithstanding these attemjfif 
to limit them the games soon acquired the most gigantic pro 
portions. They were celebrated habitually by great men b 
honour of their dead relatives, by officials on coming mlc 
office, by conquerors to secure popularity, and on every 
occasion of public rejoicing, and by rich tradesmen who were 
desirous of acquiring a social position* They were also 
among the attractions of the public baths Schools of gladia^ 
tors—often the private pro])erty of rich citizens- -existed in 
eveiy leading city of Italy, and, besides slaves and criminal, 
they were thronged with freemen, who voluntarily hired 
themselves for a term of years. In the eyes of multitudes, 
the large sums that were paid to the victor, the patronage of 
nobles and often of emperors, and still more the delirium of 
popular enthusiasm that centred upon the successful gladia 
tor, outweigned all the dangers of the profession A com¬ 
plete recklessness of life was soon engendeied both in the 
spectators and the combatants. The 'lanistse/ or purveyors 
of gladiators, became an important profession. Wandering 
hands of gladiators travei-sed Italy, hiring themselves for the 
provincial amphitheatres. The influence of the games gradu¬ 
ally pervaded the whole texture of Homan life. They 
became the common-place of conversation.'* The children 
imitated them iu their play.* The philosophers drew from 

swung round on hinges and formed made another slight restriction 
an amphitheatre. rjEhs/.JVJ/i. xxxvi. ^Tacit Annal.xm, 31), which ap 
21} pears to have been little observed 

’ Dion Oassms, liv. 2. It ap- ' Martial notices {Ep iii 59. 
pears, however, from an insenp- and ridicules a spectacle given L> 
tion, thil 10,000 gl.uhators fought a shoemaker at Bologna, and by n 
in the r-ign and by the command fuller at Modena 
i>f Aug'islns TVallon, Rist. de ^Epictetus, Enchir. xxxiii. ^ 2» 

” hivage^ tome, ii. p. 133. * Arrian, iii. 15. 

' *^ii^ton Tiber, xxxiv. Nero 
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bhem (iheir metapKors and illiistrations. Tke artists |K>tir- 
trajed them in every variely of ornament * The vesta] 
virgins had a seat of honour in the arena.® The Colosseum, 
which is said to have been capable of containing more than 
80,000 spectators, eclipsed every other monument of Imperial 
splendour, and is even now at once the most imposing and 
the most characteristic relic of pagan Borne. 

In the provinces the same passion was displayed. From 
Gaul to Syria, wherever the Boman influence extended, the 
spectacles of blood were introduced, and the gigantic remains 
of amphitheatres in many lands still attest by their ruined 
grandeur the scale on which they were pursued. In the 
reign of Tiberius, more than 20,000 persons are said to have 
perished by the fell of the amphitheatre at the suburban town 
of FidensB.® Under Kero, the Syracusans obtained, as a 
special favour, an exemption from the law which limited the 
number of gladiators.^ Of the vast train of prisoners brought 
by Titus from Judea, a large proportion were destined by the 
conqueror for the provincial games.® In Syria, where they 
were introduced by Antiochus Epiphanes, they at first pro¬ 
duced rather terror than pleasure • but the efEeminate Syrians 
soon learned to contemplate them with a passionate eiyoy- 
ment,® and on a single occasion Agrippa caused 1,400 men to 
fight in the amphitheatre at Berytus.^ Greece alone was in 


* See chese points minntely 
proved in Friedlaender 

* Suet Ai(g iliv. This was 
noticed before by Cicero, The 
Christian poet Prudentins dwelt on 
this aspect of the games in some 
tr,rcible lines *— 

Virgo modesta jubet converso 
poUice rumpi 

iffe lateat pars ulla animse vitalibus 
imis 

41tiiis impresso dam palpitat ense 
Mcutor.' 


* Sueton. Tiherius, xl. Tacitus, 

who gives a graphic description ol 
the disaster iv. 62-63), 

says 50,000 persons were killed or 
wounded 

* Tadt. Annal. xiii. 49. 

* Joseph. Sell. Jitd. tL 9. 

•See the very curioos picture 

which lAvy has given (xli 20' ol 
the growth of the fascination. 

^ Joseph. Antiq. JuA. sdx. 7 
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=iome degree an exception, Wlien an attempt was made t6 
introduce the spectacle into Athens, the cynic philosophei 
Demonax appealed successfully to the better feelings of the 
people hy exclauning, ‘ You must first overthrow the altai* of 
Pity/ * The games are said to have afterwards penetrated to 
Athens, and to have been suppressed by Apollonius of 
Tyana;^ but with the exception of Corinth, where a very 
large foreign population existed, Greece never appears to 
Lave shared the general enthusiasm.^ 

One of the first consequences of this taste was to render 
the people absolutely unfit for those tranquil and refined 
amusements which usually accompany civilisation. To men 
who were accustomed to witness the fierce vicissitudes of 
deadly combat, any spectacle that did not elicit the strongest 
excitement was insipid. The only amusements that at all 
rivalled the spectacles of the amphitheatre and the circus 
war's those which appealed strongly to the sensual passions, 
sue] as the games of Flora, the postui'es of the pantomimes, 
and the ballet'* Roman comedy, indeed, flourished for a 
shoit period, but only by throwing itself into the same 
care "ST. The pander and the courtesan are the leading 
chai'icteis of Plautus, and the more modest Terence never 
attained an equal popularity. The different forms of vice 
have a continual tendency to act and react upon one another, 
and lio intense craving after excitement which the amphi- 
theal ^ must necessarily have produced, had probably no 

' Lucian, JDenmnax. for ten years, in consequence of a 

* rhilost. ApoU, iv. 22. riot that broke ont during a gladi.j- 

’ Friedlaender, tome ii. pp. 95- tonal show. (Tacit. Annal. xiv 
96 There are, however, several 17.) After the defeat of Perseus 
extant Greek inscriptions relatins: Paulu^s Emilius celebrated a sho^i 
to gladiators, and proving the ex- m Macedonia. (Livy, xli 20 ) 
stence of the shows in Greece * These are ftiUy discussed bj 
Pompeii, which was a Greek colony, Magnin and Friedlgender. There 
had a vast amphitheatre, which we is a very beautiful description of a 
may still admire; and, under Nero, ballet, representing the ‘ Judgment 
fames were prohibited at Pompeii of Paris.’in Apuleius, x 
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giD 2 {Jl infliience in stimulating the orgies of sensualifcj which 
Tacitus and Suetonius describe. 

But if comedy could to a certain extent flourish with the 
gladiatorial games, it was not so with tragedy. It is, indeed; 
true that the tragic actor can exhibit displays of more intense 
iigony and of a grander heroism than were ever wiiaies^sed ii. 
the arena. His mission is not to paint nature as it exists in 
the light of day, but nature as it exists in the heart of man 
ffia gestures, bis tones, his looks, are such as would never 
have been exhibited by the person he represents, but they 
display to the audience the full intensity of the emotions 
which that person would have felt, hut which he would have 
been unable adequately to reveal. But to those who were 
habituated to the intense realism of the amphitheatre, the 
idealised snjSering of the stage was unimpressive. All the 
genius of a Siddons or a Ristori would fail to move an 
audience who had continually seen living men fli’l bleeding 
and mangled at their feet One of the first functions of the 
stage is to raise to the highest point the susceptihrity to 
disgust. When Horace said that Medea should not kill her 
children upon the stage, he enunciated not a mere arbitrary 
rule, hut one which grows necessarily out of the development 
of the drama. It is an essential characteristic of a refined 
and cultivated taste to be shocked and offended at tbe spec¬ 
tacle of bloodshed; and the theati*e, which somewhat danger¬ 
ously dissociates sentiment from action, and causes men to 
waste their compassion on ideal sufferings, is at least a barxiei 
against the extreme forms of cruelly hy developing this 
msceptibility to the highest degree. The gladiatorial games, 
on the other hand, destroyed aU sense of disgust, and there 
^ore all refinement of taste, and they rendered the permanent 
triuiuph of the drama impossible.^ 

• PacuTins and Accius were the is the only Eoman hi&tonan who 
founders of Eoman tragedy. The pays any attention to literary his- 
ibtidger, Vellems Paterculus, who tory, boasts that the latter miglii 
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It is abundantly evident, both from history and from 
[)i*esent cixpeiience, that the instinctive shock, or natural 
feeling of disgust, caused by the sight of the sufferings of men 
la not generically different from that which is caused by She 
iight of the sufferings of animals. The latter, to those whe 
are not accustomed to it, is intensely painful. The former 
continually becomes by use a matter of absolute indiffei’ence 
If the repugnance which is felt in the one case appears 
greater than in the other, it is not on account of any innate 
sentiment which commands us to reverence our species, but 
simply because our imagination finds less difficulty in reali¬ 
sing human than auiTnal suffering, and also because education 
has strengthened our feelings in the one cuse much more than 
in the other. There is, however, no fact more clearly estah- 
Hriied than that when men have regarded it as not a crime 
to kill some class of their fellow-men, they have soon learnt 
to do so with no more natural compunction or hesitation 
than they would exhibit in killing a wild animal. This is 
the normal condition of savage men. Colonists and Eed 
Indians even now often shoot each other with precisely the 
same indifference as they shoot beasts of prey, and the whole 
history of waifrire—especially when warfrre was conducted 
on more savage principles than at present—^is an illustration 
of the fact. Startling, therefore, as it may now appear, it is 
ai no degree unnatural that Eoman spectators should have 
fontemplated with perfect equanunity the slaughter of men. 
Vha Spaniard, who is brought in infancy to the bull-ring, 
soon leams to gaze with indiffeience or with pleasure upon 
ioghts before which the unpractised eye of the stranger quails 
with horror, and the same process would be equally effcacious 
fcail the spectacle been the sufferings of men. 

We now look hack with indignation upon this indifference; 

ihnk honourably with the best plus videatur foisse sanguinia/-^ 
Grreek tragedians. He adds, ‘utin Sut. Som. li. 9. 
ilbs [tile Greeks] limae, in hoc pome 
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but yet, although it may be haa-d to realise, il is probably 
true that there is scarcely a human bdng who might not by 
custom be so indurated as to share it. Had the most bene- 
Tolent person lived in a country in which the innocence of 
these games was deemed axiomatic, had he been taken tc 
them in his very childhood, and accustomed to associate them 
with his earliest dreams of romance, and had he then been 
left simply to the play of the emotions, the JBrst paroxysm of 
honor would have soon subsided, the shrinking repugnance 
that followed would have grown weaker and weaker, the 
feeling of interest would have been aroused, and the time 
would probably come in which it would reign alone. But 
even this absolute indifference to the sight of human suffering 
does not represent the full evil resulting &om the gladiatorial 
games. That some men are so constituted as to be capable 
of taking a real and lively pleasure in the simple contem¬ 
plation of suffering as sujffering, and without any reference to 
their own interests, is a proposition which has been strenu¬ 
ously denied by those in whose eyes vice is nothing more 
than a displacement, or exaggeration, of lawful self-r^arding 
feelings, and others, who have admitted the reality of the 
phenomenon, have treated it as a very rare and exceptional 
disease.* That it is so—^at least in its extreme forms—^iii the 
present condition of society, may reasonably he hoped, though 
I imagine that few persons who have watched the habits of 
boys would question that to take pleasure in giving at least 
some degree of pain is suflBlciently common, and though it 
le. not quite certain that all the sports of adult men would be 
entered into with exactly the same zest if their victims were 
uot sentient beings. But in every society in which atrodom 
punishments have been common, this side of human nature 

'Thus, e.g., Hobbes: ‘Alienae quis sibi placeat in malisalioniB 
calamitatiB contemptus nominatar sine aJio fine, videtnr mihi im- 
crudelitaf, proceditqne a propria possibiW—pars i. c. vi 
lecuritatis opinione Nam ut ali- 
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has acquired an undoubted prominence. It is related «« 
Claudius that bis special delight at the gladiatorial .shows 
was in watching the countenances of the dying, for he had 
leamt to take an artistic pleasure in observing the variations 
of their agony.* When the gladiator lay prostrate it waa 
customary for the ^ctators to give the sign with their 
humhs, indicating whether they desired him to be spared or 
xain, and the giver of the show reaped most popularity 
when, in the latter case, he permitted no consideration of 
economy to make him hesitate to sanction the popular 
award.* 

Besides this, the mere desire for novelty impelled the 
people to every efxcess or refinement of barbarity.* The 
simple combat became at last insipid, and every variety of 
atrocity was devised to stimulate the flagging interest. At 
one time a hear and a bull, chained together, rolled in fierce 
contest along the sand; at another, criminals dressed in the 
skins of wild beasts were thrown to hulls, which were mad¬ 
dened by red-bot irons, or by darts tipped with burning 
pitch. Four hundred hears were killed on a single day under 
Caligula; three hundred on another day under Claudius. 
Under Kero, four hundred tigers fought with bulls and ele¬ 
phants; four hundred hears and three hundred lions wer« 
slaughtered by his soldiers. In a single day, at the dedication 
of the Colosseum by Titus, five thousand a.mTna.i }a perished. 
Under Trajan, the games continued for one hundred and 
twenty-three snccessive days.^ lions, tigers, elephants, rbi- 


' Saeton ClaiiMus, xxxir. 

* * Et. verso pollice vulgi 

Ctuemlibet occidunt populariter.'— 
Juvenal, 8at. iii 36-37. 

■ Besides the many incidental 
notices scattered through the Ro¬ 
man historians, and through the 
wntings of Seneca, Plutarch, Juve¬ 
nal and Pliny, we have a curiou*! 


little^ book, De Spectaevlis^ by 
Martial—a boofc which is not mors 
horrible from the atrocities it re¬ 
counts than from the perfect ab¬ 
sence of all feeling of repulsion os 
compassion it everywhere displays. 

* These are but afew of the many 
examples given by Magnin, who 
has collected a vast array of au¬ 
thorities on the subject ( Origintt 
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Boceroaes, hippopotami, bulls, stags, eveu ciocodilefl 

and serpents, were employed to ^ve novelty to the spectacle 
Nor was any form of human suffering wanting. The first 
Grordian, when edile, gave twdve spectacles, in each of which 
from one hundred and fifty to five hundred pair of gladiatoM 
appeai-ed.' Eight hundred pair fought at the triumph of 
A.ureliam^ Ten thousand men fought during the games of 
Ti*ajan.® Nero illumined his gardens during the night h} 
Christians burning in their pitohy shirts ^ Under Doroitiaru 
an army of feeble dwarfs was compelled to fight,*** and, more 
than once, female gladiators descended to peiish in the arena.* 
A criminal personating a fictitious charactei wiis nailed to a 
cross, and there tom by a hear.^ Anothei, representing 
Scsevola, was compelled to hold his» hand in a leal flame.® A 
third, as Hercules, was burnt alive upon the pile.® So intense 


du Th&atn, pp. 445-453.) M. 
Morgez has devoted an interesting 
memoir to * Lcs animanxpromen^ 
oil tu&3 dans le cirque * {Mhii de 
CAcad, des Inscrvp, et BeUes-lettreh, 
tomex ) See,too,Friedl8endpr. Pliny 
rarely gives an account of any wild 
animal without accompanying ithy 
statistics about its appearances in 
the arena. The first instance of a 
wild beast hunt in the amphitheatre 
IS said to he that recorded by Livy 
(zxxix. 22), which took place about 
80 B c. 

’ CapitoHnus, Gordiani. 

* Vopiscus, Aurdian. 

* Xiphilin, Ixviii. 15. 

* Tacit. Annal. xv. 44. 

* Xiphilin, Ixvii. 8; Statius, 
S^lv. i. 6. 

* Luring the Republic, a rich 
man ordered in bis will that 
some women he had purchased for 
the purpose should fight in the 
funeral games to his memory, but 
the people annulled the ^use 
'^thenseus, iv. 39.) Under N’ero 


and Domitian, fera.ile gladiators 
seem to have been not uncommon. 
See Statius, Si/Iu i G. Siieton. 
Bomifiarf, w , Xiphilin, Ixvii 8. 
Juvenal describes the enthusiasm 
with which Roman ladies practised 
with the gladiatorial weapons {Sat. 
vi. 248, &C.), and Martial {Be 
Spectae. vl) mentions die combats 
of women with wild beasts. One, 
he says, killed a lion A combat 
of female gladiators, under Sevenus 
created some tomiilt, and it was 
decreed that they should no longer 
be permitted, (^philm, Ixxv. 16.) 
See Magnin, pp 434-435. 

Martial, Be Spectao. vii. 

• Ibid- JE^. viii. 30 

• TertuUian, Ad Nation, i. 10. 
One of the most ghastly feature# 
of the games was the comic aspect 
they sometimes assumed. This was 
the cose in the combats of dwaafs, 
There were also combats by blind 
fohlod men. Petronius {Satyricon, 
c. xlv ) has given us a horrible de¬ 
scription of the maimed and feeble 
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was the craving for blood, that a prince was less nnpopiilar ii 
he neglected the distribution of com than if he neglected the 
games; and l^^ero himself, on account of his munificence in 
this respect, was probably the sovereign who was raoft 
beloved by the Homan multitude. Heliogahalus and GalcHus 
•re reported, when dining, to have r^aled themselves with 
the sight of criminals tom by wild beasts. It was said of th< 
latter that * he never supped without human blood.' * 

It is well for us to look steadily on such facts as these. 
They display more vividly than any mere philosophical dis¬ 
quisition the abyss of depravity into which it is possible for 
human nature to sink. They fumi^ us with striking proofs 
of the reahiy of the moral pr<^ess we have attained, and 
they enable us in some degree to estimate the regenerating 
influence that Christianity has exercised in the world. For 
the destruction of the gladiatorial games is all its work. 
Philosophers, indeed, might deplore them, gentle natuiea 
might shrink j&om their contagion, but to the multitude they 
possessed a fascination which nothing but the new religion 
could overcome 

Nor was this fascination surpiising, for no pageant has 
ever combined more powerful elements of attraction. The 
magnificent circus, the gorgeous dresses of the assembled 
Court, the contagion of a passionate enthusiasm thrilling 
.‘ilmost visibly through the mighty thiong, the breathless 
silnnee of expectation, the wild cheers bursting simultaneously 
fiom eighty thousand tongues, and echoing to the farthest 
0 ifcskirts of the cily, the rapid alternations of the fray, tlie 

men who were sometimes com- * ‘Nee nnquam sine huTnanc 
polled to fight People afflicted cruore coenabat.*—^Lactan. Be Mart 
with ejnlepsy were accustomed to Persee. Much tlie same thing ir 
drink the blood of the wounded told of the Christian emperor Jus- 
gladiators, which they believed to tmian II, who lived at the end of 
be a sovereign remedy. (Pliny, the seventh eentxiiy. (Sismondi, 
Nat. xxriii. 2; Tertul Hist, df la (JhiiU de VEmpurt 
BomaiiK tome iL p. 85.) 
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Jeeds of splendid courage that were manifested, were all well 
fitted to entrance the imagination- The ciimes and servitude 
of the gladiator were for a tnuo forgotten m the blaze of 
glorj that surrounded him Hepresenting to the highest 
degree that courage which the Eomans deemed the first of 
virtues, the cynosure of countless eyes, the chief object of con¬ 
versation in the metropolis of the universe, destined, if 
’lictorious, to be immoitalised in the mosaic and the sculp¬ 
ture,* he not unfrequently rose to heroic grandeur. The 
gladiator Spartacus for three years defied the bravest armies 
of Eoma The greatest of Roman generals had chosen 
gladiators for his body-guard.^ A band of gladiators, faithful 
even to death, followed the fortunes of the fallen Antony, 
when all besides had desei*ted him.® Beautiful eyes, trem¬ 
bling with passion, looked down upon the fight, and the 
noblest ladies in Rome, even the empress herself, had been 
known to crave the victor’s love * We read of gladiators 
lamenting that the games occurred so seldom,® compkining 
bitterly if they were non j)ermitted to descend into the arena,® 
scorning to fight except with the most powerful antagonists,’ 
laughing aloud as their wounds were dressed,® and at last, 
when prostrate in the dust, calmly turning their throats to 
the sword of the conqueror.® The enthusiasm that gathered 
round them was so intense that special laws were found 
necessary, and were sometimes insufficient to prevent patri¬ 
cians from enlisting in their ranks,*® while the tranquil 


* Wmckelmann says the statue 
called * The Dying Gladiator’ does 
not represent a gladiator. At a 
later period, however, statues of 
gladiators were not uncommon, and 
Pliny notices (Btst. Nat. xxxy. 33) 
paintings of them. A fine specimen 
of mobaic portraits of gladiators is 
BOW in the Lateran Mnseum. 

- Plutarch’s Life of Ceeaar. 

’ Dion Cassius, li. 


* Eaustina, the wife of Marcus 
Aurehus, was especially accused of 
this weakness. (Capitohnus, Mm- 
cui, Amrdtus ) 

* Seneca, De 'Provident, ir. 

* Arrian’s Wpictetus^ i. 29. 

^ Seneca, De Profddent» iii. 

■ Aulus Gellius, xii. 6 

® Cicero, Tusc. lib. ii 
Some Eguites fought undei 
Julius Csesar aud a benatoc named 
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courage with which they never failed to die supplied tbc 
philosopher with his most striking examples.^ The severe 
continence that was required before the combat, contrasting 
vividly with the licentiousness of Eoman life, had e^^er 
invested them with something of a moral dignity; and n is 
a Buigularly suggestive fact that of all pagan characters tht 
gladiator was selected by the leathers as the closest approxi* 
mation to a Christian model.* St Augustine tells us how 
one of his friends, being drawn to the spectacle, endcavoui’ed 
by dosing his eyes to guard against a fascination he knew to 
be sinful. A sudden cry caused him to break his resolution, 
and he never could withdraw his gaze again.* 

And while the influences of the amphitheatre gained a 
complete ascendancy over the populace, the Homan was not 
without excuses that could lull his moral feelings to reiK)se. 
The games, as T have said, were originally human sacrifices— 
religious rites sacred to the dead—^and it was argued that the 
death of the gladiator was both more honourable and more 


Fnlvins Setimis wished to fight, 
but Cse&ar prevented him. (Snet. 
Casar, xxxix.; Lion Cassius, xliii. 
23 ) Nero, acoortling to Suetonius, 
compelled men of the highest rank 
to %ht. Laws prohibiting patri¬ 
cian*. from fighting were several 
time** made and violated. (Fried- 
Isendcr, pp 39-41.) Commons is 
said to have been himself passion¬ 
ately fond of fighting as a gladia- 
t.jr. Much, however, of what 
Lampridius relates on this point is 
perfectly incredible On the other 
Hand, the profession of the gladia¬ 
tor was constantly spoken of as 
infamous; hut this oscillation be¬ 
tween extreme admiration and con¬ 
tempt will surprise no one who 
has noticed the tone continually 
adopted about prize-fighters in 
England, and about the members 
of some other professions on the 


Continent Juvenal dwells (Sat 
viii. 197-210) with great indigna¬ 
tion on an instance of a patrician 
fighting, 

' * Qnis mediocris gladiator in- 
gemnit, quis vnltum mutavit un- 
qnam?’—Oie. Tuse. Queest. lib. ii 

*E.g. Qem. Alex Strom, in. 
There is a well-known passage ol 
this kind in Horace, Ars JPoei 41 '2 
415. The comparison of the gf, 0 (l 
man to an athlete or gladiatoi* 
whichSt.Panl employed, occurs als» 
in Seneca andEpictetns, from wliicl 
some have inferred that they must 
have known the writings of tht 
Apostle M. Denis, however, has 
shown (Idies morales dans TAn 
tigtiiUj tome ii. p. 240) that th€ 
same comparison had been used, 
before the rise of ChrivtianitL hj 
Plato, AEsehines, and Cficero. 

* Confess, vi. 8. 
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aierciful uhan that of the passive victim, who, in the Homeric 
age, was sacrificed at the tomb. The combatants were either 
professional gladiators, sLives, criminalg, or military captives 
The lot of the first was voluntary. The second had foi 
a long time been regarded as almost beneath or beyond a 
freeman’s care ; but when the enlarging cn-cle of sympath;y 
had made the Eomans regard their slaves as ‘a kind of 
second human nature,’' they perceived the atrocity of expou 
ing them in the games, and an edict of the emperor forbade 
it.® The third had been condemned to death, and as the 
victorious gladiator was at least sometimes pardoned,^ a 
permission to fight was regarded as an act of meixy. The 
fate of the fourth could not strike the early Jtoman with the 
horror it would now inspire, for the right of the conquerors 
to massacre their prisoners was almost universally admitted - 
But, beyond the point of desiring the games to be in some 
degree restricted, extremely few of the moralists of the 
Roman Empire ever advanced. That it was a horrible and 
demoialising thing to make the spectacle of the deaths, even 
of guilly men, a form of popular amusement, was a position 
which no Roman school had attained, and which was only 
reached by a veiy few individuals. Cicero observes, ‘ that 
the gladiatorial spectacles appear to some cruel and iTihnTn fl.Ti/ 
and, he adds, * I know not whether as they are now con¬ 
ducted it is not so, but when guilty meu are compelled to 
fight, no better discipline against sufiTering and death can be 

* * [Servi] etsi per fortunam in One class were condemned only to 

>nmia obnoxii, tamen quasi secun- fight, and pardoned if they con- 
ium aommum genus sunt.*— quered; the others were condemned 
Florus, Hut, hi. 20. to fight till death, and this was 

^Macrinus, however, punished considered an aggravation of capital 
fugitive slaves by compelling them punishment 
to fight as gla^tors. (^pito- * * Ad conciliandum plebis fa 
iukUB, Macrinus,) vorem efiosa largitio, qunm spec> 

* Tacit. Jnnal. rii. 66. Ac- tacnlis indulget, sn^phcia quondam 
cording to Eriedlaender, however, hostium artem fierit.’—^Floras, iii 
there were two (dasses of criminals. 12. 
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presented to the eye. * Seneca, it is true, adopts a far noldei 
language. ITe denoimced the games with a passionate 
eloquence. Ho refuted indignantly the argument derived 
ri*om the guilt of the comhatants, and declared that undeT 
every foim and modification these amusements were brutali- 
mng, savage, and detestable.® Plutarch went even farther, 
and condemned the combats of wild beasts on the ground 
that we sliould have a bond of sympathy with all sentient 
beings, and that the sight of blood and of suffering is neces¬ 
sarily and essentially depraving.^ To these instances we 
may add Petronius, who condemned the shows in his poem 
on the civil war, Junius Mauricus, who refused to permit 
the inhabitants of Vienne to celebrate them, and replied to 
the remonstrances of the emperor, * "Would to Heaven it were 
possible to abolish such spectacles, even at Eomef^ and, 
above all, Marcus Aurelius, who, by compelling the gladiators 
to fight with blunted swords, lendered them for a time com¬ 
paratively harmless * But these, with the Athenian remon- 
strtmces I have already noticed, are almost the only instances 
now remaining of pagan protests against the most conspicuons 
as well as the most atrocions feature of the age. Juvenal, 
whose unsparing satire has traversed the whole field of 
Roman manners, and who denounces fiercely all cruelty to 
slaves, has repeatedly noticed the gladiatorial shows, hut on 
no single occasion does he intimate that they were inconsistent 
with humanity. Of all the great historians who recorded 
them, not one seems to have been conscious that he wa^ 
recoiding a barbarity, not one appears to have seen iu there 


* Tusc QutBst ii. 17. once carried ofF the gladiatora to a 

® See hi'! magnificent letter on war with his army, mneh to the 

ae subject (JSp rii.) indignation of the people. (Capit,') 

’ In his two treatises Be Esu HehashimstK noticed the extreme 
CamiUTn. weariness he felt at the pnblie 

^ Pliny iv. 22. amusements he was obliged it 

• Xiphilin, Ixxi. 29*. Capitolmus, attend, (rii. 3.) 

9f. Aurehtts. The emperor also 
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*j3.y greater evils than an mereasing uxadency to pleasui’e and 
the excessive multiplication of a dangerous class. The 
Iioman sought to make men brave and fearless, rather than 
gentle and humane, and in his eyes that spectacle was to !>€' 
’ipplauded which steeled the heart against the fear of death 

en at the sacrihcc of the aflfections. Titus and Ti*ajan, in 
Js^hose reigns, probably, the greatest number of shows were 
compressed into a short time, were both men of conspicuous 
clemency, and no Iioman seems to have imagined that the 
feet of 3,000 men having been compelled to fight under the 
one, and 10,000 under the other, cast the faintest shadow 
upon their characters. Suetonius mentions, as an instance of 
the amiahility of Titus, that ho was accustomed to jest with 
the people during the combats of the gladiators,^ and Pliny 
especially eulogised Trajan because he did not patronise 
spectacles that enervate the chaiacter, but rather those which 
impel men ‘to noble wounds and to the contempt of death 
The same writer, who was himself in many ways conspicuous 
for his gentleness and charily, having warmly commended a 
fnend for acceding to a petition of the people of Verona, who 
desired a spectacle, adds this startling sentence: ‘ After so 
general a request, to have refused would not have been 
firmness—^it would have been cruelty.’^ Even in the closing 
years of the fourth century, the praefect Symmachus, who 
was regarded as one of the most estimable pagans of his age. 
•jollbcted some Saxon prisoners to fight in honour of his 
son. They strangled themselves in prison, and Symmachup 
lamented the misfortune that had befallen him from their 
‘impious hands,' but endeavoured to calm his feelings hi 
recalling the patience of Socrates and the precepts of phi 
loeophy,^_ 

* Sneton. Titms, idii. - Pfiny, Pane^. xniii. 

• ‘ Visum est spectaculura inde ’ ‘ I^terea tanto consensu 
non ener^e nec fiuxum net quod rngabaris, ut negare non constans 
animos tircrum molliret et trauge- sed durum videretor.^—Plin. Epist 
wt, std quod ad pulchra vulnora. vi, 34. 

eontemptnmque mortis accenderet,' * Symmach. Epist. ii. 46- 
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While, however, I have no desire to dL^iise or palliate 
the extreme ati*oeity of this aspect of Eoman life, there ai e 
oertaiiL vciy natui-al exa^erations, against which it is neces¬ 
sary for ns to guard. Theie are in hnmaji natui*e, and m( r^. 
especially in the exorcise of the benevolent airection&, m 
equalities, mconsistendes, and anomalies, of which theorists 
do not always take account. We should be altogether in 
error if we supposed that a man who took pleasure in a 
gladiatorial combat in ancient Borne was necessarily as in- 
buman as a modern would be who took pleasure in a similar 
spectacle. A man who fe.lls but a little below the standard 
of bis own merciful age is often in reality far worse than a 
man who had confoimed to the standard of a much moi'e 
barbarous age, even though the latter will do some things 
with perfect equanimify fiom which the other would recoil 
with horror. We have a much greater power than is some¬ 
times supposed of localising both our benevolent and malevo¬ 
lent feelings. If a man is very kind, or very harsh to some 
partLcnlar class, this is usually, and on the whole justly, re¬ 
garded as an index of bis general disposition, but the 
inference is not inMhble, and it may easily be pushed too 
iSr. There are some who appear to expend all their kindly 
feelings on a single class, and to treat with perfect indif¬ 
ference all outside it. There are others who regard a certain 
class as quite outside the pale of their sympathies, while in 
other spheres their affections prove Uvely and constant. 
There axe many who would accede without the feintest m 
'uctance to a barbaroua custom, but would be quite incapable 
>f an equally barbarous act which custom had not conse¬ 
crated. Our affections are so capricious in their nature that 
it is continually necessary to correct by detailed experience 
the most plausible deductions. Thus, for example, it is a 
very unquestionable and a very important truth that ciuelty 
to animals naturally indicates and promotes a habit of mind 
which leads to cruelty to men; and that, on the othei 
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«i afftX5lionate and merciful disposition to animals eommoiily 
Loiplies a gentle and amiable nature. But, if we adopted 
this principle as an infallible criterion of bumanity, we should 
soon find ourselves at feult To the somewhat too hackneyed 
anecdote of Domitian gratifying his savage propensities by 
iilling flies,^ we might oppose Spinoza, one of the purest^ 
Qost gentle, most benevolent of mankind, of whom it is re- 
iaLed that almost the only amusement of his life was putting 
flies intc spiders* webs, and watching their struggles and their 
deaths.^ It has been observed that a very large proportion 
of the men who during the French Bevolution proved them¬ 
selves most absolutely indifferent to human suffering were 
deeply attached to animals. Fournier was devoted to a 
squirrel, Couthon to a spaniel, Panis to two gold pheasants. 
Chaumette to an aviary, Marat kept doves ^ Bacon has 
noticed that the Turks, who are a cruel people, are neverthe¬ 
less conspicuous for their kindness to animals, and he men¬ 
tions the instance of a Christian boy who was nearly stoned 
to death for gagging a long-billed fowl.^ In Egypt there are 
hospitals for superannuated cats, and the most loathsome 
insects are regarded with tenderness; but human life is 
treated as if it were of no account, and human sufifering 
scarcely elicits a care.’ The same contrast appears more or 


^ Sueton. Dormtian. iii It is 
very cttnons that the Sd.me em¬ 
peror, about the same time (the 
beginning of his reign), had snc^ a 
hf^rror of bloodshed that he resolved 
prohibit the sacrifice of oxen. 
fSuet. Bom. ix.) 

* ’ Pendant qu’ilrestaitan logis, 
il n'ctait incommode a personue; 
il y passait la meilleure partie de 
'iOD temps tranquillement dans sa 
chftmbre. . . . Il se divertissait 
aussi quelqnefois a fomer line pipe 
de tabac; on bien lorsqn’il vonlait 
se relAcher Tesprit un pen pins 
longtemps, il cherchait des arai- 


gn^es qn’il faisait battre ensemble, 
on des mouches quM jetait dans la 
toile d’araign^e, et regardait en- 
suite cette bataille a'vec tant de 
plaisir qu’il 4clatait quelqnefois de 
rire.’—Golems, Fte de 

• This is noticed by G-eorge 
Dnval in a cnrions passage of ms 
Sou'omvrs do la Terreur, quoted by 
Ijord Lytton in a note to his Zotwiu 
■* E<^sat/ on Goodness. 

® This contrast has been noticed 
by Anhbisliop Whately in a lectaie 
on E^ypt See, too, Legendre^ 
Tfavtk de VO;pimon^ tome ii. p* 374 
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less in all Eastern natioRa. On tlie other Land, travellase 
are unanimous in declaring that in Spain an intense passion 
for the Lull-iight is quite com 2 )atible with the mo^fc iictivo 
benevo’ence and the most amiable disposition. Again, to pass 
*:o anothei spheie, it is not uncommon to find conqueroi's. 
who wi’I sacrifice witli perfect callousness great masses uf 
men to their ambition, but who, m theii* dealings ^ith iso¬ 
lated imlividuals, are distinguished by an invariable clemency 
.Inomahes of this kind continually appear in the Eoman 
population. The very men who looked down with delight 
w hen the saml of the arena was reddened with human blood, 
naade the theatre riug with app’ause when Terence, in his 
fimious line, proclaimed the univei-sal brotherhood of man. 
When the senate, being iinalde to discover the murderer of a 
[latrician, resolved to put liis foiu* hundred slaTS'es to death, 
the people rose in open lelDcllion against the sentenced A 
knight named Erixo, who in the days of Augustus had so 
dcourged his son that he died of the effects, was nearly tom 
to jnects by the intliguant population ^ The elder Cato de¬ 
prived a senator of his lank, because he had fixed an execu¬ 
tion at .such an hour that his mistress could enjoy the 
spectacle.® Eveu in the amphitheatre there were ceiijam 
traces of a miuler spirit. Diusus, the people complained 
cook too visible a jdeasure at the sight of blood, ^ Caligula 
was too cuiious in watching death Caracalla, when a boy, 
won enthusiastic p’aiidits by shedding tears at the execution 
of crimmals ^ Among the most popular spectacles at Iteme 
was ixipe-ilancing, and then, as now, the cord being stretched 
•r % gi-eat height a))ove the ground, the apparent, and indeed 

* ra:it Aniifil. xiv. 45 a rather different version of this 

® Sent-e. Be Clemev i. 14 story. 

• Tal Max ii. 9 This writer * Tacit. Annal. i. 76. 

I'aks tit *tli 0 eyeb of .i mistress *Sueton. Calig.:3d, 

iebghting in human blood’with as * Spartian. Caracalla, Tertu^ 
/TB^h liorrorasit the gladiatorial ban mentions that his nurse was a 
grames were unknown. Livy gives Chnstian. 
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danger added an oTil zest to the performances. In the 
of Marcns Aurelius an accident had occurred, and the 
emperor, with his usual sensitive hnmanitv, ordered that nc 
rope-dancer should perform without a not or a mattress being 
pread out be^ow. It is a singularly curious fact that thi«i 
precaution, which no Christian nation has a{Io])ted, continuofi 
in force dfiring more than a century of the worst period of 
the Roman Empire, when the blood of captives was poured 
out like water in the Colosseum.^ The standard of humanity 
was very low, but the sentiment was still manifest, though 
its di -plays were capricious and inconsistent. 

The sketch I have now drawn will, I think, be sufficient 
to display the broad chasm that existed between the Roman 
moralists and the Roman people. On the one hand we ffiad 
a system of ethics, of which when we consider the range and 
beauty of its precepts, the sublimity of the motives to which 
it appealed, and its perfect freedom from superstitious elo 
ments, it is not too much to say that though it may have 
Ijeen equalled, it has never been surpassed- On the other 
hand, we find a society almost absolutely destitute of moral¬ 
ising institutions, occupations, or beliefe, existing under an 
economical and political system which inevitably led to 
geneial depravity, and passionately addicted to the most 
biutalising amusements. ’^Fhe moial code, while it expanded 
in theoreticai cathoKcity, had contracted in practical appli¬ 
cation. The early Romans had a very narrow and imperfect 
standard of duly, but their patriotism, their military system, 
and their enforced simplicity of life had made that standard 
essentially popular. The later Romans had attained a veiy 
high and spiritual conception of duty, but the philosopher 

* Capitolinns, Marcus Aurelius. Eome, but St Chrysostom men- 
Capitobnus, who wrote under Dio- tious that in his time it had beer 
cletiax., says thit in his time the abolished in the East —Jortin’s 
custom of spreading a net under JRemarlcs on EcclesiasHcal Historp 
the rope-dancer still continued. 1 u* 71 (ed. 1846). 
do not know when it ceased at 
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with his group of disciples, or the writer with his few readers^ 
had scarcely any point of contact with the people. Tb-? 
great practical prohlem of the ancient philosophers was how 
they could act upon the masses Simply to tell men what 
is virtue, and to extol its beauty, is insufficient. Something 
more must be done if the chaiacters of nations are to be 
moulded and inveterate vices eiadicated. 

This problem the Eoman Stoics were incapable of meeting, 
but they did what lay in their power, and their efibrts, 
though altogether inadequate to the disease, were by no means 
contemptible In the first place they raised up many great 
and good rolei-s who exerted all the influence of their position 
in the cause of virtue. In most cases these reforms were 
abolished on the accession of the first bad emperor, but there 
were at least some that remained. It has been observed 
that the luxury of the table, which had acquired the most ex¬ 
travagant proportions during the period that elapsed between 
the battle of Actium and the reign of Galba, began from this 
period to decline, and the change is chiefly attiibuted to 
Vespasian, who had in a measure reformed the Eoman aris¬ 
tocracy by the introduction of many provincials, and who 
made his court an example of the strictest frugality.' The 
period from the accession of Nerva to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, comprising no less than eighty-four years, exhibits 
a uniformity of good government which no other despotic 
monarchy has equalled. Each of the five emperors who then 
reigned deserves to be placed among the best rulers who have 
B'ver lived. Trajan and Bradiian, whose personal characters 
were most defective, were men of great and conspicuous 
^nins. Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius, though less dis 
tinguished as noJiticians, were among the most perfectly 
rirtuous men who have ever sat on a throne. During 
forty years of this period, perfect, unbroken peace reigned 


* Taeit. Ann. iii. 65. 
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o\f‘r the entire civilised globe. The bai-barian encroach¬ 
ments had not yet begun. The distinct nationalities that 
composed the Empire, gratified by perfect municipal and b} 
j[»erfect intellectual freedom, had lost all caie for political 
liberty, and little more than three hundred thousand soldier? 
guarded a territory which is now protected by much moi f 
than three millions.^ 

In creating this condition of aflhirs. Stoicism, as the chief 
moral agent of the Empire, had a considerable though not a 
preponderating influence In other ways its influence was 
more evident and exclusive. It was a fundamental maxim 
of the sect, ‘ that the sage should take part in public life,’® 
and it was therefore impossible that Stoicism should flourish 
without producing a resuscitation of patriotism. The same 
moral impulse which transformed the Neoplatonist into a 
dreaming mystic and the Catholic into a useless hermit, 
impelled the Stoic to the foremost post of danger in the 
service of his counti-y. While landmark after landmark of 
Eoman virtue was submerged, while luxury and scepticism 
and foreign habits and foreign creeds were corroding the 
whole framework of the national life, amid the last pa¬ 
roxysms of expiring hberty, amid the hideous carnival of 
vice that soon followed upon its fall, the Stoic remained un¬ 
changed, the representative and the sustainer of the past, 
A party which had acquired the noble title of the Party of 
Virtue, guided by such men as Cato or Thrasea or Helvid’us 
or Burrhus, upheld the banner of Roman virtue and Roman 
liberty in the darkest hours of despotism and of apostasy 
Like all men who carry an intense religious fervour into 
[lolitics, they were often narrow-minded and intolerant, blind 
to the inevitable changes of society, incapable of compromise, 
turbulent and mopportune in their demands,* but they more 

* Champagny, Les Jafitomns^ * Thus Tigellinns spoke ol 
tome ii pp 179-200. ‘ Stoicorumarrogcintiri&betdqueqTMe 

“ -KoXireveirdm. rw (r6<pw .—^Diog turbidos et nogotiomm appetentes 
L lert Zeno. faeiat *—^Tacit Ann. xiv 57 Tha 
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than redeemed their errors by their noble constancy and 
sourage. The austere piirity of their lives, and the hei'oio 
grandeur of their deaths, kept alive the tradition of Koman 
Uberty even under a Kero or a Domitian. While such men 
existed it was felt that all was not lost. There was still a 
rallying point of freedom, a seed of virtue that might germi 
nate anew, a Kviug protest against the despotism and the 
eorniption of the Empire. 

A third and still more important service which Sfcoic-sm 
rendered to popular morals was in the formation of Eoman 
jurisprudence.^ Of all the many forms of intellectual exer¬ 
tion in which Greece and Home struggled for the nmsteiy 
this is perhaps the only one in which the superiority of the 
Latter is indisputable. ' To rule the nations' was justly pro¬ 
nounced by the Koman poet the supreme glory of his 
countrymen, and their administrative genius is even now un¬ 
rivalled in history. A deep reverence for law was long one 

their chief moral characteristics, and in order that it 
might be inculcated from the earliest years it was a part of 
the Koman system of education to oblige the children to 


accosation does not appear to have 
been quite untrue, for Vespasian, 
who was a very moderate emperor, 
thought it necessary to banish 
nearly all the philosophers from 
Rome on account of their factious¬ 
ness Sometimes the Stoics showed 
*heir mrependence by a rather 
irratnitoTis insolence Dion Cas- 
sn.s relates that, when Nero was 
flunking of writing a poem in 400 
oooks. he asked the advice of the 
Stoic Coinutns, who said, that 
no one wonld read so long a work. 
‘But,’ answered Nero, ‘your fa¬ 
vourite Chrysippm wrote still more 
numerous books.’ ‘ True^’ rejoined 
Comntus, * but then they were of 
sse to humanity.’ On the other 


hand, Seneca is justly accused of 
condescending too much to the 
vices of Nero in his efforts to miti¬ 
gate their effects. 

• The mflueuce ot Stoicism on 
Boman law has been often exa¬ 
mined. See, especially, D^erando^ 
JSzsi. de la JPkUosophtc (2nd ed ), 
tome ill. pp. 202 -204; Laferri^re, 
De VlTifiuenee du Stxncisme suvr let 
JvmsconsfuUes romains ; Denis, 
Thhries et Ideas morales dam 
VAnMguiU, tome ii. pp. 187-217; 
Troplong, Injkwncedu Christtaniwu 
stir U Drott dvd des Bomains; 
Menvale, Conversion of the Boman 
Empire, lec iv ; and the great work 
of Grravina, De Ortu et Progressti 
Juris civilts. 
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repeat by rote the code of the decemvirs. ‘ The laws of tlw 
Republic, however, being an expression of the contracted, 
local, militaiy, and sacerdotal spirit that dominated among 
<he people, were necessarily unfit for the political and iateh 
'ectiial expansion of the Empiie, and the process of renova- 
don which was begun under Augustus by the Stoic Labeo,® 
ras continued with great zeal undej* Hadrian and Alexandei 
devenis, and issued in the famous compilations of Theodosius 
And Justinian. In this movement we have to observe two 
parts. There were certain general rules of guidance laid 
down by the great Roman lawyers which constituted what 
may be called the ideal of the jurisconsults—^the ends to 
srhich their special enactments tended—the principles of 
equity to guide the judge when the law was silent or am¬ 
biguous There were also definite enactments to meet specific 
cases. The first part was simply borrowed from the Stoics, 
whose doctrines and method thus passed fr*om the narrow 
circle of a philosophical academy and became the avowed 
moral beacons of the civilised globe. The fundamental dif- 
fei-ence between Stoicism and earty Roman thought was that 
the former maintained the existence of a bond of unity 
among mankind which transcended or annihilated all class 
or national limitations. The essential characteiistic of the 
Stoical method was the assertion of the existence of a certain 
law of nature to which it was the end of philosophy to con¬ 
form These tenets were laid down in the most unqualified 
language by the Roman lawyers. ' As far as natmui law is 
nncemed/ said Ulpian, ‘all men are equal.'® ‘Hature,’ 
iiaid Paul, ‘ has established among us a certain relationship.' ^ 
* By natural law,' Ulpian declared, ‘ aU men are bom frt‘e.'* 


* Cic. De Leg9). ii. 4, 23 the law—the second for the lati 

* There were two rival schools, tnde of interpretation it admitted 

that of Labeo and that of Gapito * Jhrj. lib i. tit. 17-32. 

The first was remarkable for its * Ibid i tit. 1-3, 

«Tict adherence to the letter of * Ibid. i. tit. 1-4. 
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' Slavery was defiled by Florentiniis as ‘ a custom of (Sm 
law of nations, by which one man, contrary to the law oi 
nature, is sulgected to the dominion of another.’ * In accord¬ 
ance with these principles it became a maxim among tlie 
Roman lawyers that in eveiy doubtful case where the alter 
native of slavery or freedom was at issue, the decision of the 
“uige should be towards the latter.^ 

The Roman legislation was in a twofold manner the child 
of philosophy. It was in the first place itself formed upon 
the philosophical model, for, instead of being a mere empirical 
^tem adjusted to the existing requirements of society, it 
laid down abstract principles of right to which it endeavoured 
to conform;® and, in the next place, these principles were 
borrowed directly fi.x>m Stoicism. The prominence the sect 
had acquired among Roman moralists, its active intervention 
in public affairs, and also the precision and brevity of its 
phraseology, had recommended it to the lawyers,^ and the 


* Dig. lib. i. tit. 4-5. 

* lisSbm&re, p. 32. Wallon, 
B%st. de VEsclavage dans VAnittpaik, 
zome ill. pp 71-80 M Wallon 
gives many cnrions instances of 
l^;al decisions on this point. 

® To prove that this is the cor¬ 
rect conception of law was the 
main object of Ciceros treatise De 
Legdms. Ulpian defined jnrispm- 
ience as ‘divinarum atqne hn- 
manartun remm iiotitia,jii8ti atqne 
.njusti seientia.’— Dig. bb. i. tit. 
110. So Paul ‘ Id qnod semper 
sequnm ac bonnm est jus dieitur 
St esc jns natnrale.’- Dtg. hb. i 
irit. l-ll. And Gams, ‘ Quod verc 
nacnralis ratio inter omnes ho¬ 
mines constitnit . . vocacor jns 
gentium ’—Dig. lib. i. tit. 1-9. TJi e 
Stoics had defined true wisdom as 
'remm divinarum atqne hnmana- 
pom scientia ’—Cic. De Offic. i 43 

'* Cicero compares the phraseo¬ 


logy of the Stoics with that of the 
Peripatetics, maintaining that the 
precision of the former is well 
adapted to legal discussions, and 
the redundancy of the latter to 
oratory. ‘Omnes fere Stoici pru- 
dentissimi in disserendo sint et id 
arte fadant, sintque architecti pene 
verbomm; lidem triducti a dis- 
pntando ad dicendum, mopes re- 
periantur * nnum excipio Catonem. 

. . . Peripateticorum institutis 
commodius fingeretiir oratio .... 
nam nt Stoicomm astrictior est 
oratio, aliqnantoqne contracticg 
qnam anres popnli reqnirunt; s'c 
iUomm liberior et Utior quam 
patitnr consnetudo jndidorum et 
fori .’—De Claris Of^torilnis. A 
very judicious historian of philO' 
sophy observes: ‘ En g6n4rsd i 
Rome le petit nombre dhommes 
livi4s a la meditation et a I’enthou- 
siisme prefArferent Pythagore et 
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omion then effected between the legal and philosopbical spirit 
IS felt to the present daj. To the Stoics and the Homan 
lawyers is mainly due the clear recognition of the existenct 
of a law of nature above and beyond all human enactmenlt 
which has been the basis of the best moral and of the most 
Ldl’iential though most chimeiicnl political speculation of 
Uter ages, and the renewed study of Homan law was an im 
portant element in the revival that preceded the Heforma 
tion. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to follow into 
very minute detail the application of these principles to prac¬ 
tical l^islation. It is sufficient to say, that there were few 
departments into which the catholic and humane principles 
of Stoicism were not in some degree carried. In the political 
world, as we have already seen, the right of Homan citizen¬ 
ship, with the protection and the legal privileges attached to 
it, from being the monopoly of a small class, was gradually 
but very widely diffused. In the domestic sphere, the power 
which the old laws had given to the father of the family, 
though not destroyed, was greatly abridged, and an important 
innovation, which is well worthy of a brief notice, was thiis 
introduced into the social system of the Empire. 

It is probable that in the chronology of morals, domestic 
virtue takes the precedence of all others; but in its earliest 
phase it consists of a siiigle ai-ticle —^the duly of absolute sub¬ 
mission to the head of the household. It is only at a later 
period, and when the affections have been in some degree 
evoked, that the reciprocily of duty is felt, and the whole 
tendency of civilisation is to diminish the disparily hetweeii 
the different members of the family The process by whiet 
the wife feom a simple slave becomes the companion and 


Flaton; les hommes du monde et i la nouyelle Acad^mie; les inns* 
oeax qui culdTaient les ^sciences consaltes an Portiqne.’ — Dege- 
natnrelles s’attach&ient a Epicure; xando. Hist, de la ThUoa. tome iii 
les oratenrs et les hommes d Etat p. 196. 
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dqual of her husbaiid, I shall endeavour to trace in a futur« 
chapter. The relations of the father to his children are pro¬ 
foundly modified by the new position the affections assume 
in educaticn, which in a rude nation leats chiefly ujxin 
ai thoxity, but in a civilised community upon sympathy. In 
Rome the absolute authority of the head of the family was 
ihe centre and archetype of that whole systen of discipline 
and subordination which it was the object of the legislator to 
sustain. Eilial reverence was enforced as the first of dutiesw 
It is the one virtue which Vii^ attributed in any remark- 
ahle degree to the founder of the race. The marks of external 
respect paid to old men were scarcely less than in Sparta.^ 
It was the boast of the lawyers that in no other nation had 
the parent «o great an authority over his children.® The 
child was indeed the absolute slave of his father, who had 
a right at any time to take away his life and dispose of 
his entire property. He could look to no time during the 
fife of his father iu which he would be freed firom the 
thraldom. The man of fifty, the consul, the general, or the 
tribune, was in this respect in the same position as the infant, 
and might at any moment be deprived of all the earnings of 
his labour, driven to the most menial employments, or even 
put to death, by the paternal command.* 

There can, I think, be Ktfcle question that this law, at 
least in the latter period of its existence, defeated its own 

* See a very remarkable passage him a second, and, if manumission 
in Aulus Grellius, Noi^. ii. 15. again ensned,a third time. It urns 

2 ‘Pero enim nulli alii sunt ho- only on the third sale that he passed 
nines qui talem in filios suos hahe- for ever out of the parental control 
mt potestetem qualem nos hahe- A more merciful law, attributed 
—Craius, to Kuma, provided that when the 

■ A foil statement of these laws son married (if that marriage was 
u given by Dion. Halicam. ii 4. with the consent of the father), 
Xt was provided fiiat if a father the father lost the power of sell- 
sold his son and if the son was ing him. In no other way, how- 
afterwards onfeanchised by me ever, was his authority even thsn 
pnichaser, he became again the abridged, 

•lave of his father, who might sell 
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3li{et*t;. Tkei^e are few errors of education to whicli mom 
unhappy homes may be traced than this- that parents hai?e 
*o light to command the obedience, before they hare sought 
to win the confidence, of their children. This was the path 
4liich the Homan legislator indicated to the parent, and its 
.atural consequence was to chill the sympathies and arouse 
j.he resentment of the young. Of all the forms of virtue 
filial affection is perhaps that which appears most rarely in 
Roman history. In the plays of Plautus it is treated much 
as conjugal fidelity was treated in England hy the playwiitera 
of the Hestoration. An historian of the reign of Tiherina 
oas remarked that the civil wars were equally remarkable 
for the many examples they supplied of the devotion of wives 
to their husbands, of the devotion of slaves to theii' masters, 
and of the treachery or indifference of sons to their fathers.^ 

The I'eforms that were effected duiing the pagan empire 
did not i-econstruct the family, but they at least greatly miti¬ 
gated its despotism. The profound change of feeling that 
had taken place on the subject is shown by the contrast 
between the respectful, though somewhat shiinking, acquies¬ 
cence, with which the ancient Homans regarded parents who 
had put their children to death,^ and the indignation excited 
under Augustus by the act of Erixo Hirdiian, apparently 
by a stretch of despotic power, banished a man who had 
assassLoated his son.^ Infanticide was forbidden, though 

* Velleius Paterculus, ii. 67. A veteres Bomauos/ in his works 
great increase of pamcide was no- (Cologne, 1761). 

Ueed during the Empire (Senec. ‘ This proceeding of Hadrian^ 
De Clem i. 23). At first, it is which is related hy the lawyes 
there was no law against par- Marcian, is doubly remarkable, he- 
ticide, for the crime was believed cause the father had surprised hit 
tc be too atrocious to he possible. son in adnltery with his stepmother. 

* Numerous instances of th se Now a Eoman had originally not 
uteenticins are collected hy Livy, only absolute authority over the 
vai Maximus, &c ; their histoiy life of his son, but also the right 
>8 fully given by Comelms van of idllmg any one whom he found 
Bynkershoek, ‘De Jure ocddendi, committing ^ultery with his wife, 
rendendi, ©t exponendi lineros apud Yet Marcian praises the severity 
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aot sorioTisly repressed, ‘bnt the right of putting to death an 
adult child had long been obsolete, when Alexander Sererus 
formally withdrew it from the father The property of chil¬ 
dren was also in some slight degree protected. A few 
instances are recorded of wills that were annulled because 
(hey had disinherited legitimate sons,* and Hadrian, follow- 
jig a policy that had been, feebly initiated by bis two 
predecessors, gave the son an absolute possession of whatever 
he might gain in the military service. Diocletian rendered 
the sale of children by the faihers, in all cases, illegal.* 

In the field of slavery the legislative informs were more 
important. This institution, indeed, is one that meets us at 
every turn of the moral history of Borne, and on two separate 
occasions in the present chapter I have already had occasion 
to notice it I have shown that the great prominence of the 
slave clement in Eoman life was one of the causes of the 
enlargement of sympathies that dharacterises the philosophy 
of the Empire, and also that slavery was in a very high 
d^ne, and in several distinct ways, a cause of the comiption 
of the fi.-ee classes In considering the condition of the slaves 
themselves, we may distinguish, I think, three periods In 
the earlier and simpler days of the Bepublic, the head of the 
family was absolute master of his slaves, hut circumstances 
in a great measure mitigated the evil of the despotism. The 
slaves were very few in number. Each Boman pmprietor 
had commonly one or two who assisted him in cultivating 
the soil, and superintended his properly when he was absent 
in the army. In the frugal habits of the time, the master 
iras brought into the most intimate connection with hit 

jf Hadrian, ^ Ham patria potestas long. Influence du Chanstiameme 
in pietate debet, non atrocitate, sur le DroUt ch. he.; Denis, Hist, 
consistere *— Defeat, lib. xlviu. tit. des Idees moralee^ tome ii. pp. 
9, § 5. 107-120, Lafeiri&re, Jhflueme d% 

> Yaler. Max. vii. 7. Stdmime sur les Jurisemsultes, pp 

^ See, on all this snl^ecc, G-ibbon, 37-44. 

Decline and Fall, ch. xiiv ; Trop- 
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blares He shared their labours and their food, and the 
control he exercised over them, in most cases probably dilFered 
little from that which he exercised over his sons. (JndiT 
such circumstances, great barhiiity to slaves, though always 
possible, was not likely to be common, and the protection of 
Aslij^ion was added to the force of hahit Hercules, the god 
jf labour, was the special patron of slaves There was a 
legend that Sparta had once been nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake sent by Neptune to avenge the treacheious in ui dei 
of some Helots.* In Borne, it was said, Jupiter had once in 
a dream commissioned a man to express to the senate the 
divine anger at the cruel tieatment of a slave diming the 
public games.® By the pontifical law, slaves were exempted 
from field labours on the religious festivals.® The Saturnalia 
and Matronalia, which were especially intended for their 
benefit, were the most popular holidays in Borne, and on 
these occasions the slaves were accustomed to sit at the same 
table with their masters.** 

Even at this time, however, it is probable that great 
atrocities were occasionally committed. Everytliing was 
permitted by law, although it is probable that the censor in 
cases of extreme abuse might interfere, and the aristocratic 
feelings of the early Boman, though corrected in a measure 
by the associations of daily labour, sometimes broke out in a 
fierce scorn for aU classes but his own. The elder Cato, who 
may be regarded as a type of the Bomans of the earlier 
period, speaks of slaves simply as instruments for obtaining 
wealth, and he encouraged masters, both by his precept and 
his example, to sell them as useless when aged and infirm.* 

iELian, Bist. Far. vi. 7. quire oxen. •—Wallon, JBSst. dt 

• lAvy, ii. 36; Cicero, De Divin. ^Esclavage, tome ii. p. 215. 

a. 26. * See the Saturnalia of IMbcro- 

• Cicero, J)e Legibus, ii 8-12. bins. 

Cato, however, maintained that ® See his Life by Plntarch, and 
daves might on those days be em- his book on agriculture, 
ployed on work which did not re- 
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In the second period, the condition of slaves had greatly 
deteriorated. The victories of Koiue. especially in the East, 
liad introdiiced into the city iimmnerable slaves' and the 
wildest Inxuiy, and the despotisni of the mastei icmained 
unqnalided by law, while the habits of life that had oiiginally 
mitigated it had disappeared The leligioiLs sentiments of 
the people were at the same time fatally impaired, and many 
new causes conspired to aggravate the evil. The passion fo3 
gladiatorial shows had begun, and it continually produced a 
savage indifference to the infliction of pain. The sei vile wars 
of Sicily, and the still more foimidable revolt of Spartacus, 
had shaken Italy to the centre, and the shock was felt in 
every household. * As many enemies as slaves,' had become 
a Homan proverb. The fierce stinigales of barhaiian captives 
were repaid by fearful puuishinents, and many thousands of 
revolted slaves perished on the cioss An atrocious law, 
intended to secure the sjifety^ of the citizens, piovided that if 
a master were murdered, all the s-aves in his house, who 
were not ia chains or absolutely helpless through illness, 
should be put to death.^ 

Numerous acts of the most odious barbarity were com¬ 
mitted. The well-known anecdotes of Elaminius ordering a 
slave to be killed to gratify, by the spectacle, the curiosity of 

‘The mimber of the Roman ii 293. I have already noticed the 
slaves has been a matter of much indignant rising ot the people 
eonfroveng^. M Durean de la caused hy the proposal lo execute 
2Xrlle{Econ,politiqt£edesliomains) the 400 slaves of the murdered 
has restricted it more than any Pedanius. Their interposition was 
other writer. Gribbon {Dechne and however (as Tacitus informs us), 
Fallt chap, ii.) has collected many unavailing, and the slaves, guarded 
statistics on the subject, but the against rescue by a strong band of 
fullest exammation is in M. Wal- soldiers, were executed. It was 
ion's ajdmirahle Sist.de TBsclavoffe. proposed to bamsh the freedmen 
On the contrast between the cha- who were in the house, but Nero 
racter of the slaves of the Repubhc interposed and prevented it. Pliny 
and those of the Empire, see Tac notices (J^. viii. 14) the banish- 
Ann. riv 44. mont of the freedmen of a murdered 

* Tacit. Jnnal. xiii. 32; xiv. man 
42-45. Wallon, Bkst. de TEsclav. 
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A guest ^ of YediiLS PoUio feeding Lis fisL on tiie flesL of 
slaves ^ and of Augustus sentencing a slave, who Lad killed 
and eaten a favouidte quail, to crucifixion, are the extreme 
examples that are recorded; for we need not regaad as an 
historical fact the famous picture in Juvenal of a Eomar 
lady, in a moment of caprice, ordering her unoffending 
servant to be crucified. We have, however, many othei 
very horrible glimpses of slave life at the close of the Eepubhc 
and in the early days of the Empire. The marriage of slaves 
was entirely unrecognised by law, and in their case the 
words adulteiy, incest, or polygamy had no legal meaning. 
Their testimony was in geneiul only received in the law- 
courts when they were under torture. When executed for 
a crime, their deaths were of a most hideous kind The 
ergastula, or private prisons, of the masters were frequently 
their only sleeping-places. Old and infirm slaves were con¬ 
stantly exposed to perish on an island of the Tiber, We 
read of slaves chained as porters to the doors, and cultivatiug 
the fields in chains. Ovid and Juvenal describe the fierce 
Eoman ladies tearing their servants’ feces, and thrusting the 
long pins of then* brooches into then flesh. The master, at 
the close of the Bepublic, had full power to sell his slave as a 
gladiator, or as a combatant with wild beasts,^ 

All this is very horrible, but it must not be foigotten 
that there was another side to the picture. It is the custom 
of many ecclesiastical wi-iters to paint the pagan society of 
the Empire as a kind of pandemonium, and with this ob¬ 
ject they collect the facts I have cited, which are for the 
most part narrated by Eoman satirists or historians, as 
•xamples of the most extreme and revolting cruelty; they 
represent them as fair specimens of the ordinary treatment 
of the servile class, and they simply exclude from their com 

‘ See all this fully iUustrated in contain numerous allusions to fch« 
Wallon. The plays of Plautus and condition of slaves, 
the Homan writers on 
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nderatioii the xaany qualifying facts that might be alleged 
\lthough the roamage of a slave was not legally recognised, 
jt was sanctioned by custom, and it does not appear to have 
Ixjen common to separate his familyJ Two customs to which 
I have already referred distinguish ancient slavery broad Ij' 
horn that of modem times. The peculium, or private pio 
perty of slaves, was freely lecognised by masters, to whom, 
however, after the death of the dave, part or all of it usuall 3 
rererted,® though some masters permitted their slaves tc 
dispose of it by will.^ The enfranchisement of slaves was 
also carried on to such an extent as seriously to affect the 
population of the dfy. It appears from a passage in Cicero 
that an industrious and well-conducted captive might com¬ 
monly look forward to his freedom m six years.^ Isolated 
acts of great cruelty undoubtedly occurred; but piil)]ic 
opinion strongly reprehended them, and Seneca assures us 
that masters who ill-treated their slaves were pointed at and 
insulted in the streets.® The slave was not necessarily the 
degraded being be has since appeared. The physician who 
tended the Roman in his sickness, the tutor to whom he 
confided the education of his son, the artists whose works 
commanded the admiration of the city, were usually slaves. 
Slaves sometimes mixed with their masters in the family, ate 
habitually with them at the same table,® and were regarded 
by them with the warmest affection. Tiro, the slave and 
afteiwards the freedman of Cicero, compiled his master’s 
lei.ters, and has preserved some in which Cicero addressed 

^ Wallon, tome ii. pp 209-210, customary to allow the public or 
357. There were no laws till the State slaves to dispose of }«lf tlieit 
time of the Christian emperors goods by will (WaUon, tome iii. 
against separating the famifies of p 59.) 

•laves, but it was a maxim of the * Wallon, tome ii. p. 419. Thii 
jurisconsults that in forced sales appears from an allusion of Gioerm 
they should not be separated. J^hilvp. viii. 11. 

(Wallon, tome iii. pp. 55-56.) * Senec. De Clem. i. 1& 

* Ibid, tome ii. pp. 211-213. ■ Ibid. Ep. jivii. 

■ Pltn. Efpist. viii. 16. It was 
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him ill terms of tke most sincei*e and deKcate friendship 
I have already referred to the letter in which the yoimgei 
Pliny poured out his deep sorrow for the death of some of his 
slaves, and endeavoured to console himself with the thought 
that as he had emancipated them before their death, at least 
they had died fi-ee.* Epictetus parsed at once from slavery 
to the friendship of an emperor.^ The great multiplication 
of slaves, though it removed them from the sympathy of their 
masters, must at least have in most cases alleviated theii 
burdens. The application of torture to slave witnesses, 
horrible as it was, was a matter of rare occurrence, and was 
carefully restricted by law.® Much vice was undoubtedly 
fostered, but yet the annals of the civil wars and of the 
Empire are crowded with the most splendid instances of the 
fidelily of slaves. In many cases they refused the boon of 
liberty and defied the most horrible tortures rather than 
betray their masters, accompanied them in their flight when 
all others had abandoned them, displayed undaunted courage 
and untLEing ingenuity in rescuing them from danger, and in 
some cases saved the lives of their owners by the deliberate 
sacrifice of their own.^ This was, indeed, for some time the 
pi-e-eminent virtue of Borne, and it proves condusively that 
the masters were not so tyrannical, and that the slaves were 
not so degraded, as is sometimes alleged. 

The duty of humanity to slaves had been at all tuoQjes one 

' Pliny, Ep. Tiii. 16. laid down that at least two free 

^ Spartianus, Sadnanus. witnesses should be heard before 

* Compare Wallon, tome ii. p. slaves were submitted to torture, 
186; tome iii. pp. 65-^6 Slaves and that the offer of an accused 
were only to be called as wit* person to have his slaves tortured 
nesses in cases of incest, adultery, thattheymight attest his innocence 
murder, and high treason, and should not he accepted, 
where it was impossible to estab- * Numerous and very noble iu- 
lish the crime without their evi- stances of slave fidelity are given by 
deuce. Hadrian considered that Seneca, De Benejic, liL 19-27; VaL 
the reality of the crime must have Max vi. 8; and m Appiaffs Hit* 
already acquired a strong prob- tory of the (hvil Wars. See, too^ 
atilily, ind the jurisconsult Paul Tacit. Hist. i. 8. 
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Df those which fehe philosophers had most ardently incol 
cated. Plato and Aristotle, Zeno and Epicuius, were, ob 
this point, substantially agreed ’ The Roman Stoics ga^ i 
fche duty a similar prominence in their teaching, and Seneca 
especially has filled pages with exliortations to masters U. 
remember that tbe accident of position in nu degree affect.' 
the real dignily of men, that the slave may be free by virtue 
while the master may be a slave by vice, and that it is the 
iuty of a good man to abstain not only from all cruelty, but 
even from all feeling of contempt towards his slaves.® But 
these exhortations, in which some have imagined that they 
have discovered the inlluence of Christianity, were, in 
fact, simply an echo of the teaching of ancient Greece, and 
especially of Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, who had laid dovm, 
long before the dawn of Christianity, the broad principles 
that ‘ all men are by nature equal, and that virtue alone estab¬ 
lishes a diffej’ence between them/^ The softening influence 
of the peace of the Antonines assisted this movement of 
humanity, and the slaves detived a certain incidental benefit 
from one of the worst features of the despotism of the 
CsBsars. The emperors, who continually apprehended plots 
against their lives or power, encouraged numerous spies 
around the more important of their subjects, and the facility 
with which slaves could discover the proceedings of their* 
masters inclined the Government in their favour. 

Under all these iufluences many laws were promulgated 


’ Aristotle bad, it is true, de- 
slared slavery to be part of tbe law 
of nature—^an opinion which, he 
idd, was rejected by some of his 
lontemporaries ; but he advocated 
humanity to slaves quite as em- 
phatLjally as the other philosophers 
{HkionoTmc&t i. 5). Epicurus was 
conspicuous even among Greek 
philosophers for his kindness to 
slaves, anc* he associated some of 


his own with his philosophical la¬ 
bours. (Diog. Laert. Epicurm ) 

* Be Benef iii, 18-28; Be Vi^a 
B cata, xxiv.; Be Qlefni. i. 18, and 
especially Ep xlvii Epictetus, a a 
might be expected from his history, 
frequently recurs to the duty. Plu¬ 
tarch writes very beautifully upor 
it in his treatise Be Cohtben^ Ira 

* Hiog. Laert. Zeno. 
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which prafoundly altered tlie l^al position of the slaves, and 
opened what may be termed the third period of Eoman 
slavery. The Petronian law, which was is.^’ued by Augustus, 
or, more probably, by Rero, forbade the master to condonm 
his slave to comba* with wild beasts without a sentence from 
a judge.* Under Claudius, some citizens exposed them sich 
slaves on the island of ^sculapius in the Tiber, to avoid 
the trouble of tending them, and the emperor decreed that il 
the slave so exposed recovered from his sickness he should 
become free, and also, that masters who killed their slaves 
instead of exposing them should be punished as murderers.^ 
It is possible that succour was afforded to the abandoned 
slave in the temple of ^Bsculapius,® and it would appear 
from these laws that the wanton slaughter of a slave was 
already illegal. About this time the statue of the emperoi 
liad become an asylum for slaves.^ Under Kero, a judge 
was appointed to hear their complaints, and was instructed 
CO punish mastere who treated them with barbaiity, made 
them the instruments of lust, or withheld jfrom them a 
sufficient quantity of the necessaries of bfe.* A considerable 
pause appeals to have ensued; but Uomitian made a law, 
which was afterwards reitei-ated, forbidding the Oriental 
custon: of mutilating slaves for sensual pui-poses, and the 
reforms were reniwed with great energy in the period of the 
Antonines Hadrian and his two successors formally deprived 
masters of the right of killing their slaves; forbade them 
to sell slaves to the lanistae, or speculators in gladiatoi-s , 
destroyed the ergastula, or private prisons, ordered that, 
when a master was murdered, those slaves only should b? 

Bodin tJiinks it was promal- * Sueton Claitd xxy , Diet 
gated by Hero, and he has been Gass lx. 29. 
followed by Troplona; and Mr. * See Dumas, jSecoMrs 
Merivale Champagny {Lea Jn~ les Anciena (Paris, 1813), pp 
iontna^ tome ii. p. llo) thinks 125-130. 
that no law after Tiberius was * Senec. JDe Clern. i. 18 
called Ux, * Souec. Be henej, iu. 22. 
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tortured who were within hearing appointed officers thiougJi 
dll the provinces to hear the complaints of slaves, enjoined 
that no master should treat his slaves with excessive severity ' 
and commanded that, when such seventy was proved, the 
master should be compelled to sell the slave he had ill 
tamted.^ When we add to these laws the broad maxims ol 
equity asserting the essential equality of the human race, 
which the jurists had boiTowed fi-om the Stoics, and which 
supplied the principles to guide the judges in their decisions, 
it must be admitted that the slave code of Imperial Eouie 
compares not unfavourably with those of some Christian 
nations. 

While a considerable portion of the principles, and even 
much of the phraseology, of Stoicism passed into the system 
of public law, the Eoman pbilosopheis had other more direct 
means of acting on the people. On occasions of family 
bereavement, when the mind is most susceptible of impi’es- 
sions, they were habitually called in to console the survivors. 
Dying men asked their comfort and suppoi-t in the last houi s 
of their life. They became the director of conscience to 
numbers who resorted to them for a solution of peiplexing 
cases of practical morals, or undei the influence of de¬ 
spondency or remorse.® They had their special exhortations 


‘ Sprirtian Hadnanus. Hadrian 
c*xiled a Eoman lady for five years 
for treating her slaves with atro- 
jious cruelty {Digest, lib i. tit 6, 

* See these laws fully examined 
by Wallon, tome iii pp 51-92, 
iTj«l also Laferriere. Sur I'lnfiuBivce 
da Stoicisme sur le Droit. The 
jurisconsults gave a very wide scope 
to tlieir definitions of cruelty. A 
master who degraded a literary 
slave, or a slave musician, to some 
roarse manual employment, such 
IS a porter, was decided to h.ive 


ill-treated him. (WaUon, tome iii. 
P 62.) 

* Thus, e g, Livia called in tlie 
fcjtoic Areus to console her after 
the death of Drusus (Senec. Ad 
Marc ) Many of the letters cf 
Seneca and Plutarch are wrifci^n 
to console the suffering. Cato. 
Thrasea, and many others appeal 
to have fortified their last hours 
by conversation with philosophers 
The whole of this aspect of Stoicism 
has been admirably treated by M 
Martha (Lcs Morakstes de VRmpin 
Romavti) 
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for every vice, and their remedies adapted to every variety of 
charactei Many cases wexe cited of the conversion of the 
vicions-or the careless, who had been sought out and fasci 
nated by the philosoi)her,* and who, imder his guidance, had 
passed through a long coui*se of moral discipline, and had at 
last attained a high degree of virtue. Education Ml in a 
great degree into their hands Many great families kept a 
philosopher among them m what in modem language might 
be termed the capacity of a domestic chaplain,^ while a sys¬ 
tem of popular preaching was created and widely diffused. 

Of tiiese pieachers there were two classes who differed 
gieatly in theii chai-acteis and their methods. The first, 
who have been very happily termed the ‘ monks of Stoicism,’® 
were the Cynics, who appear to have assumed among the later 
iiioialists of the Pagan empire a position somewhat resembling 
that of the mendicant orders in Catholicism. In a singularly 
curious dissertation of Epictetus,** we have a picture of the 
ideal at which a Cynic should aim, and it is impossible in 
reading it not to be struck by the resemblance it bears to the 
missionary friar. The Cynic should he a man devoting his 
entire life to the instinction of mankind He must be 
unmarried, for he must have no femily affections to divert or 
lo dilute his energies. He must wear the meanest dress 
sleep upon the bare ground, feed upon the simplest food, 
abstain from all earthly pleasures, and yet eixLibit to the 
world the example of uniform cheerfulness and content. 
one, under pain of provoking the Divine anger, should 
embrace such a career, unless he believes himself to be called 


* We have a pleasing picture of * Champagny,£«s^^<w4««, tom® 
he affection philosophers and their i p 405. 

iieciples sometimes bore to one an- * Aman, iii 22. Jnlian has 
3'her in ths lines of Persins also painted the character of the 

r.) to his master Oomutxis. true Cynic, and contrasted it -with 

* Grant’s ArisUHgf vol. i. pp. that of the impostors who assumed 

277-278. the garb. See NeandePs Ifife oj 

Julian (London, 1850), p 94. 
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And assisted by Jupiter. It is bis mission to go among men 
•is the ambassador of God, rebuMng, in season and out of 
season, their frivolity, theii* cowardice, and their vice. He 
must stop the rich man in the market-place. He must 
pr^sach to the populace in the highway. He must hnow nc 
iospect and no fear. He must look upon all men as his sons, 
and upon all women as his daughters In the midst of a 
jeering crowd, he must exhibit such a placid calm that men 
may imagine him to he of stone. Ill-treatment, and exile, 
and death must have no terror in his eyes, for the discipline 
of his life should emancipate him from every earthly tie; and, 
when he is beaten, ‘he should love those who beat him, for 
he is at once the father and the brother of all men * 

A curious contrast to the Cynic was the philosophic 
rhetoiidan, who gathered around his chair all that was mosc 
brilliant in Homan or Athenian society The passion for 
oratory which the free institutions of Greece had formed, had 
survived the causes that produced it, and given rise to a veiy 
singular but a very influential profession; which, though 
excluded from the Homan Hepuhlic, acquii-edagreat develop¬ 
ment after the destruction of political liberty. The rhetori¬ 
cians were a kind of itinerant lecturers, who went about 
from city to city, delivering harangues that were often re¬ 
ceived with the keenest interest. For the most part, neither 
Iheir characters nor their talents appear to have deserved 
much respect. Humerous anecdotes are recorded of theii 
‘'anity and rapacity, and their success was a striking proof of 
the decadence of public taste.^ They had cultivared the his- 

- Seneca the rhetorician (father which they moved On their inju- 
jf the phflosopher) eollect(d many nous influence upon eloquence, see 
;f the sayings of the rhetoricians of Pecronins, Satyricon, i. 2. Much 
faig nme. At a later period, Philo- curious information about the rhe- 
Btratus wrote the bves of eminent toridans is collected in 
rhetonciaus, Quintilian discussed Moralisfesde FBlmpire Rfymnin.^ and 
their rules of oratory, and Aulus m Nisard, Etudes sur lea Foetes 
8ellios painted the whole sodely in Latins de la Becadenee, art. Juvenal 
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trioilic part of oratory with, the most minute attentLou. The 
.irrangement of theii* hair, the folds of their dresses, all then 
postures and gestures were studied with artistic care. Thej 
had determined the different kinds of action that are appro* 
pnate for each branch of a discourse and for each form ol 
' loquence. Sometimes they personated characters in Homer 
jr in ancient Greek history, and delivered speeches which 
‘huse characters might have delivered in certain coiyuncturea 
jf their lives. Sometimes they awakened the admiration of 
then audience by making a ffy, a cockroach, dust, smokei, a 
mouse, or a parrot the subject of their eloquent eulogy.* 
Others, again, exercised their ingenuity in defending some 
glaring paradox or sophism, or in debating some intricate 
case of law or morals, or they delivered literary lectux-es 
remarkable for a minute but captious and fastidious criticism- 
Some of the rhetoricians recited only harangues prepared 
with the most elaborate care, others were ready debaters, and 
they travelled from city to city, challenging opponents to dis¬ 
cuss some subtle and usually ftivolous question. The poet 
Juvenal and the satirist Lucian had both for a time followed 
this profession. Many of the most eminent acquired immense 
wealth, travelled with a splendid retinue, and excited trans¬ 
ports of enthusiasm in the cities they visited. They were often 
charged by cities to appear before the emperor to plead for a 
remission of taxes, or of the punishment due for some offence. 
They became in a great measure the educators of the people 
*uid contributed very largely to form and direct their taste. 

* *Oe^endant ces oratenrs un grand Sy^qiie, fera le pan4gy 

taient jamais pins admires qne riqne de la calvitie, long onvrage 
lorsqn’ils avaient le bonhenr de on toutes les sciences sont mises a 
trouver un sujet oiSt la lonange fut contribution pour apprendre anx 
im t our de force. . . . Lucien a fait hommes ce qu’il y a non-seulement 
fringe de la mouche; Fronton de de bonheur mais aussi de m6nte a 
lapoussiere,de la fumie^delanegli- Stre chaure.’—Martha, 
gence; Dion Chrysostome de la de ^Empire JSommn (od. 186d), pk 
eherelnie, du peiroquet, etc. Au 275. 
euqaiims Syn^us, qui tut 
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It Ixad been from the first the custom of some philosophers 
to adopt this profession, and to expound in the form of rhe 
toiical lectures the prindples of their school. In the Flavian 
period and in the age of the Antonines, this alliance of phi 
losophy, and especially of Stoical philosophy, with rhetoric 
became more marked, and the foundation of liberallT 
endowed chairs of rhetoric and philosophy by Vespasian, 
Hadrian, and Marcnis Aurelius contributed to sustain it. 
Discourses of the Platonist Maximus of Tyre, and of the 
Stoic Dion Chrysostom, hare come down to us, and they are 
both of a high order of intrinsic merit. The first turn 
chiefly on such subjects as the comparative excellence of 
active and cx)ntemplative life, the pure and noble conceptions 
of the Divine nature which underlie the fables or allegories 
of Homer, the daemon of Socrates, the Platonic notions of 
the Divinity, the duty of piayer, the end of philosophy, and 
the ethics of love.* Dion Chrysostom, in bis orations, 
expounded the noblest and purest theism, examined the 
place which images should occupy in worship, advocated 
humanity to slaves, and was, perhaps, the earliest writer in 
the Homan Empire who denounced hereditary slavery as 
illegitimate.® His life was veiy eventful and very noble. 
He had become fiimous as a sophist and rhetorician, skilled 
in the laborious ftivolities of the profession. Calamity, 
however, and the writings of Plato induced him to abandon 
them and devote himself exclusively to the improvement of 
mankind. Having defended with a generous rashness a man 
who had l)een proscribed by the tyranny of Domitian, he 
was compelled to fly from Home in the garb of a b^gar; and, 
•}ar 2 yiDg with him only a work of Plato and a speech of 
Demosthenes, he travelled to the most distant frontiers of 
she empire. He gained his livelihood by the work of his 

‘ There is a good review of the 207-215 
teaching of Maximus in Cham* * Orat, xv.; De SermtmU, 
pagiij, Lm Anixmvns, tome ii. pp 
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(lands, for lie refused to receive money for his discom-ses j but 
be taught and captivated the Gieek colonists who were 
scattered among the barbarians, and even the barbarianp 
themselves. Upon the assassination of Domitian, whtn tht 
legions hesitated to give their allegiaaice to Kerva, th^ 
eloquence of Dion Chrysostom overcame their inesolutioii 
Dy the same eloquence he more than once appeased seditionfl 
in Alexandria and the Greek cities of Asia hiinor. He 
pleached before Trajan on the duties of royalty, taking a lino 
of Homer for his text. He electrified the vast and polished 
audience assembled at Athens for the Olympic games as he 
had before done the rude barbarians of Scythia. Though his 
taste was by no means untainted by the frivolities of the 
-'hetoiician, he was skilled in all the arts that awaken 
curiosity and attention, and his eloquence commanded the 
most various audiences in the most distant lands. His 
special mission, however, was to popularise Stoicism by dif¬ 
fusing its principles through the masses of mankind.^ 

The names, and in some cases a few fragments, of the 
writings of many other rhetorical philosophers, such as 
Herod Atticus, Eavorinus, Fronto, Tamms, Fabianus, and 
Julianus, have come down to us, and each was the centre of 
a group of passionate admirers, and contributed to form a 
literary society m the gi’eat cities of the empire. We have 
a vivid picture of this movement in the ‘ Attic Uights * 
of Aulus Gellius—^a work which is, I think, one of the 
most curious and instructive in Latin literature, and which 
bear-s to the literary society of the period of the Antonines much 
the same relation as the writings of Helv^tius bear to the 
Parisian society on the eve of the Devolution Helvetius, it 
is said, collected the materials for his great work on ‘ Mind ’ 
tjhiefiy from the conversation of the drawing-rooms of Paris 
at a time when that conversation bad attained a degree of 

' See the singularly charmiug essay on Dion ChryBOstom. in M 
Martha’s book. 


22 
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perfection wMch even Erencbmen Lad never before equalled 
He wrote in the age of the ‘ Encyclopaedia/ when the social 
and political convulsions of the Eevolution were as yet un- 
felt; when the first dazzling gleams of intellectual freedom 
had flashed upon a society long clouded by superstition am* 
aristocratic pride ; when the genius of Toltaire and the peerles*^ 
conversational powers of Diderot, irradiating the hold phi¬ 
losophies of Bacon and Locke, had kindled an intellectual 
enthusiasm through all the ranks of fashion;' and when the 
contempt for the wisdom and the methods of the past was 
only equalled by the prevailing confidence in the futuie. 
Brilliant, graceful, versatile, and superficial, with easy 
eloquence and lax morals, with a profound disbelief in moral 
excellence, and an intense appreciation of intellectual heauiy, 
disdaining all pedantry, superstition, and mystery, and with 
an almost fanatical persuasion of the omnipotence of analysis, 
he embodied the principles of his contemporaries in a philo¬ 
sophy which represents all virtue and heroism as hut dis¬ 
guised self-interest; he illustrated every argument, not hy 
the pedantic learning of the schools, but by the sparkling 
anecdotes and acute literary criticisms of the drawiiig-room, 
and he thus produced a work which, besides its intrinsic 
merits, was the most perfect mirror of the society from which 
it spr’ang.^ Very diJQferent, both in form, subject, and 
tendency, but no less truly representative, was the work of 
Aulus Grellius. It is the journal, or common-place book, or 
niscellany of a scholar moving in the centre of the literary 
society of both Borne and Athens during the latter period of 


* Mr. Buckle, in his admirable 
chapter on the * Proximate Causes 
if the French Revolution ’ {Szsf. of 
Cioihsaiiont vol i ), has painted this 
fashionable enthusiasm for know¬ 
ledge with great power, and illus¬ 
trated It with ample learning 

• The saying of Mme. Dndefl&nd 


about Helv6tins is well knowr 
‘ C’est xm homme qni a dit le seere* 
de tout le mondf ’ How truly Hel* 
vetius represented this fashionable 
society appears very plainly from 
the vivid portrait of it in the 
Nbitvelle HeUnse^ part ii. lettw 
xvii^ a miisterpiece of its kind. 
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she Antonines, profoundly imbued with its spirit, and 
devotmg his leisure to ^ ainting its leading figures, and com¬ 
piling the substance of their teaching Few books exhibit 
1 more curious picture of the combination of intense child 
like literary and moral enthusiasm with the most hopeless 
intellectual degeneiucy. Each prominent philosopher was 
suriounded by a train of enthusiastic disciples, who made 
the lecture-room resoimd with their applause,^ and accepted 
him as their monitor in all the affairs cf life. He rebuked 
publicly every instance of vice or of affectation he had ob¬ 
served in their conduct, received them at his own table, 
became their friend and confidant in their troubles, and 
sometimes assisted them by bis adyice in their professional 
duties.* Taurus, Favoiinus, Fronto, and Atticus were the 
most prominent figures, and each seems to have foimed, in 
the centre of a corrupt society, a little company of young men 
devoted with the simplest and most ardent earnestness to the 
cultivation of intellectual and moral excellence. Yet this 
society was singularly puerile. The age of genius had closed, 
and the age of pedantry had succeeded it. Minute, curious, 
and fastidious verbal critieism of the great writers of the 
past was the chief occupation of the scholar, and the whole 
tone of his mind had become retro^ective and even archaic. 
Ennius was esteemed a greater poet than Virgil, and Cato a 
greater prose writer than Oiceio. It was the affectation of 
some to tesselate theii* conversation with antiquated and 
obsolete words.^ The study of etymologies had risen into 
great favour, and curious questions of grammar and pro* 


■Musonius tried to stop this Tonsly applauded, 
ssurtom of applauding the lecturer. * Thus Gellius himself consulted 
(AuL Gell. Noct. v. i.) The habits Favorinus about a perplexing case 
that were formed in the schools of which he had, in his capacity of ma- 
the rhetoricians were somr-dmes gistrate, to determine, and received 
carried into the churches, and we &om his master a long dissertatio* 
have notices of preachers (espo- on the duties of a judge (xi’v. 2). 
cially St. Chrysostom) being vocife- • i. 10. 
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aunciation were ardently debated. Logic, as in most agea 
of intellectual poverty, was greatly studied and prized. 
Bold speculations and oilginal thought had almost ceased, 
but it was the delight of the philosophers to throw the 
arguments of great writers into Ihe form of syllogisms, ani 
to debate them accoiding to the rules of the schools. The 
very amusements of the scholars took the form of a whim 
acaJ and puerile pedantry. Gellius recalls, with a thrill of 
emotion, those enchanting evenings when, their more serious 
studies b eing terminated, the disciples of Taurus assembled 
at the table of their master to pass the happy hours in dis¬ 
cussing such questions as when a man can be said to die, 
whether in the last moment of life or in the first moment of 
death ; or when he can be said to get np, whether when he is 
still on his bed or when he has just left it * Sometimes they 
proposed to one another Uterary questions, as what old 
writer had employed some common word in a sense that had 
since become obsolete; or they discussed such syllogisms as 
these:—‘ You have what you have not lost; you have not 
lost homs, therefore you have horns.’ ' You are not what I 
am. I am a man; therefore you are not a man.** As 
moralists, they exhibited a very genuine love of moral ex¬ 
cellence, but the same pedantic and retrospective character. 
They were continually dilating on the regulations of the 
censors and the customs of the earliest period of the Republic. 
They acquired the habit of never enforcing the simplest 
'esson without illustrating it by a profusion of ancient 
dxamples and by detached sentences from some philosopher, 
vhich they employed much as texts of Scripture are ofter 
employed in the writings of the Puritans.® Above all, they 


Nict. Att. vi. 13. They called • We have a curions example of 
*heBe questions sy7nposiac<Bf as be- this in a letter of Marcus Aureliui 
icg well fitted tc stimulate minds preserved by GraUicanus in hif 
thready mellowed by wine. Jj^e of Avidtus Cassms. 

• xviii. 2 
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delighted in cases of conscience, wMch they discussed with 
*ihe suhtiliy of the schoolmen. 

Lactantius has remarked that the Stoics were especialh 
roted for the popular or democratic character of thci^ 
teaching.^ To their success in this respect their alliance wifcl 
the rhetoricians probably largely contributed, but in othf‘7 
ways it hastened the downfeJl of the school The uselesF 
speculations, refinements, and paradoxes which the subtk 
genius of Chrysippus had connected with the simple morals 
of Stoicism, had been for the most part thrown into the 
background by the early Itoman Stoics, but in the teaching 
of the rhetoricians they became supreme. The endowments 
given by the Antonines to philosophers attracted a muHi- 
tude of impostors, who wore long beards and the dress' of 
the philosopher, hut whose lives were notoriously im¬ 
moral. The Cynics especially, professing to reject the 
ordinary conventionalities of society, and being undei 
none of that discipline or superintendence which in the 
worst period has secured at least external morality among 
the mendicant monks, continually threw off every vestige of 
virtue and of decency. Instead of moulding great character's 
and inspiring heroic actions. Stoicism became a school of the 
idlest casuistry, or the doak for manifest imposture.^ The 
very generation which saw Marcus Aurelius on the throne, 
saw also the extinction of the influence of his sect. 

The internal causes of the decadence of Stoicism, though 
very powerful, are insufficient to explain this complete 


' Senserant hoc Stoid qui servis 
»1 moUeribns philosophandum esse 
JireiMiiit.*—^Lact Nat Div. iii. 25. 
2eno was often reproached for 
gathering the poorest and most sor¬ 
did around him when he lectured. 
(Diog. Laert. Zeno^ 

^ This decadence was noticed and 
rebuked hy some of the leading 


philosophers. See the language of 
Epictetus in Arrian, ii. 19, iv. 8 
and of Herod Atticus in Aul. Gell. 
i 2, ix. 2 St. Augustine ^peakF 
of the Cynics as having in his time 
sunk into universal contempt. See 
much evidence on this subject in 
Eriedlsender, R%ht des Mceurs Ro 
maioirs, tome iv 378-385. 
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eclipse T})p cl lief cause must be found iu the fact that the 
minds of men had taken a new turn, and their enthusLism 
was dowing rapidly in the direction of Orientiil religions, 
and, under the guidance of Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichiiss, 
and Proclus, of a mythical philosophy which was partly 
Tilgyptian and partly Platonic. It remains for me, in con 
elu ding this review of the Pagan empire, to indicate and es- 
plaiu this last transformation of Pagan morals 

It was in the first place a very natural reaction against 
the extreme aridity of the Stoical casuistry, and also against 
the scepticism which Sextos Bmpiricus had revived, and in 
hhi« respect it represents a law of the human mind which 
has been more than once illustrated in later times Thus, 
t£e captious, imsatisfying, intellectual subtleties of the 
schoolmen were met by the purely emotional and mystical 
school of St. Bonaventura, and afterwards of Tauler, and 
thus the adoration of the human intellect, that was general 
in the philosophy of the last century, prepared the way 
for the complete denial of ite competency by De Maistre and 
by Lamennais. 

In the next place, mysticism was a normal continuation 
of the spiritualising movement which had long been ad¬ 
vancing. We have already seen that the strong tendency of 
ethics, from Cato to Marcus Aurelius, was to enlai’ge the 
prominence of the emotions in the type of virtue. The form¬ 
ation of a gentle, a spiritual, and, in a word, a religious 
ijharacter had become a prominent part of moral culture, and 
it was legarded not simply as a means, hut as an end StilL 
both Marcus Aurelius and Cato were Stoics. They both 
represented the same general cast or conception of va-tue, 
although in Marcus AureKus the type had been profoimdly 
modified. But the time was soon to come when the balance 
uetween the practical and the emotional parts of virtue, 
which had been steadily changing, should he decisively turned 
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la favour of the latter, and the tfpe of Stoicism was Uiea 
necessarily discarded. 

A concurrence of political and commercial causes had 
ariien, very favourable to the propagation of Oriental beliefs 
(Jommerce had produced a constant intercourse between Egypt 
ind Italy. Great numbers of Oriental slaves, passionately 
devoted to their national religions, existed in Rome; anti 
Alexandria, which combined a great intellectual development 
with a geographical and commercial position exceedingly 
fovourable to a fusion of many doctrines, soon created a 
school of thought w'hicb acted powerfully upon the world. 
Four gix-^t systems of eclecticism arose; Aiistobulus and 
Philo tinctnred Judaism with Greek and Egyptian philo¬ 
sophy. The Gnostics and the Alexandrian fathers united, 
though in very different proportions, Christian doctrines with 
the same elements; while Neoplatonism, at least in its later 
forms, represented a fusion of the Greek and Egyptian mind. 
A great analogy was discovered between the ideal philosophy 
of Plato and the mystical philosophy that was indigenous to 
the East, and the two systems readily blended.* 

But the most powerfiil cause of the movement was the 
intense desire for positive religious belief, which had long 
been growing in the Empire. The period when Roman 
incredulity reached its extreme point had been the century 
that preceded and the half century that followed the birth 
of Christ The sudden dissolution of the old habits of the 
Etepublic effected through political causes, the first comparison 
of the multitudinous religions of the Empire and also the 
writings of Euhemerus had produced an absolute religious 
disl)elief which Epicureanism represented and encouraged 
This belief, however, as I have already noticed, co-existed 
with numerous magical and astrological superstitions, and 

* This movement ^ well treated by Vacherot, Ei$t. d$ 
i^AIeaandrie. 
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the ignorance of physical science was so great, and the con 
ception of general laws so faint, that the materials for a greai 
revival of supeistition still lemained From the middle of 
the first century, a more believing and reverent spirit begaii 
to arise. The worship of Isis and Serapis forced its way into 
Rome in spite of the opposition of the rulers Apollonius of 
Tyana, at the close of the Flavian period, had endeavoured 
to unite moral teaching with religious practices; the oracles, 
which had long ceased, were i^ai-tially restored under the 
Antonines; the calamities and visible decline of the Empire 
withdrew the minds of men from that proud patriotic wor¬ 
ship of Boman greatness, which was long a substitute for 
religious feeling ; and the frightful pestilence that swept over 
the land in the reigns of Marcus Aiorelius and his sirccessoi 
was followed by a blind, feverish, and spasmodic superstition 
Besides this, men have never acquiesced for any considerable 
time in a neglect of the great problems of the origin, nature, 
and destinies of the soul, or dispeirsed with some form of reli¬ 
gious worship and aspiration That religious instincts are 
as truly a part of our nature as are our appetites and oui 
nerves, is a fact which all history establishes, and which 
forms one of the strongest proofs of the reality of that 
unseen world to which the soul of man continually tends 
Early Koman Stoidsm, which in this respect somewhat 
resembled tbe modem positive school, diverted for the most 
part its votaries fi:om the great problems of religion, and 
attempted to evolve its entire system of ethics out of existing 
human nature, without appealing to any external super¬ 
natural sanction. But the Platonic school, and the Egyptian 
school which connected itself with the irame of Pythagoras, 
spere both essentially religious. The first aspired to the 
Dmty as the source and model of virtue, admitted daemons 
or subordinate spiritual agents acting upon mankind, and ex¬ 
plained and purified, in no hostile q)irit, the popular reli- 
gionck The latter made the state of ecstasy or quietism its 
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ideal condition, and sought to purify the mind hy theurgy oi 
Bpecial leligious rites. Both philosophies conspired to eiFec^ 
a great religious reformation, in which the Greek spiri* 
mally represented the rational, and the Egyptian the 
mystical, element. 

Of the first, Plutarch was the head. He taught the 
supreme authority of reason. He argued elaborately that 
’juperstition is worse than atheism, for it calumniates the 
character of the Deity, and its evils are not negative, hut 
positive. At the same time, he is far from regarding the 
Mythology as a tissue of fables. Some things he denies 
Others he explains away. Others he frankly accepts. He 
teaches for the most part a pure monotheism, which he recon¬ 
ciles with the common belief, partly hy desciihing the dif¬ 
ferent divinities as simply popular personifications of Divine 
attributes, and partly by the usual explanation of daemons. 
He discarded most of the fables of the poets, applying to 
them with fearless severity the tests of human morality, and 
rejecting indignantly those which attribute to the Deity 
cruel or immoral actions. He denounces all religious ter¬ 
rorism, and draws a broad line of distinction between both 
the superstitious and idolatrous conception of the Deity on 
the one hand, and the philosophical conception on the other. 
‘ The superstitious man believes in the gods, but he has a 
false idea of their nature. Those good beings whose provi¬ 
dence watches over us with so much care, those beings so 
ready to forget our faults, he represents as ferocious and cruel 
tymnts, taking pleasure in toimenting us He believes the 
founders of brass, the sculptors of stone, the moulders cf 
«rax ^ he attributes to the gods a human form ; he adoimj 
and worriiips the image he has made, and he listens not to 
the philosophers, and men of knowledge who associate the 
Divine image, not with bodily beauty, but with grandeur and 
majesty, with gentleness and goodness ’ ^ On the other hand, 


De Superstitume. 
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Plutarch "believed that theie wiis imdoubterlly a certain sups 
aaturaJ basis in the Pagan creed, he believed in oracles; he 
lefended, in a very ingenioua essay, hereditary piinishmeBt, 
,uii the doctrine of a sjjecial Providence he admitted a 
future retribution, though he repudiated the notion of 
pliysical torment; and he brought into clear relief the moral 
reaching conveyed in some of the fables of the poets 

Tire position which Plutarch occupied under Trajan, 
Maximus of Tyre occupied in the next generation. like 
Plutarch, but with a greater consistency, he maintained a 
pm*e monotheistic doctrine, declaring that ‘ Zeus is that most 
ancient and guiding mind that l^egot all things—^Athene is 
prudence—Apollo is the sun.*’ Tike Plutarch, he developed 
the Platonic doctrine of daemons as an explanation of much 
of the mythology, and he apphed au allegorical interpretatior 
with great freedom to the fables of Homer, which formed the 
text-hook or the Bible of Paganism By these means he 
endeavoured to clarify the popular creed from all elements 
inconFdstent with a pure monotheism, and from all legends 
of doubtful morality, while ho sublimated the popular worship 
into a harmless symbolism. ‘ The gods,* he assures us, ‘ them¬ 
selves need no images/ but the indfirmity of human nature re¬ 
quires visible signs ^ on which to rest.* ^ Those Avho possess 
such faculties, that with a steady mind they can rise to 
heaven, and to God, are in no need of statues. But such men 
are very rare.* He then proceeds to recount the different 
ways hy which men have endeavoured to represent or 
*'Tmboli«5e the Divine nature, as the statues of Greece, the 
animals of Egypt, or the sacred flame of Persia. ^ The Goo/ 
f e oontinues, ‘ the Father and the Founder of all that exists, 
/hlej than the sun, older ^han the sky, greater than all time, 
than every age, and than all the works of nature, whom uo 
words can express, whom uo eye can see . . . What can we 

* Dissertations^ x § 8 (ed Davib, London, 1740). In some editicn^ 
this is Dtss, xxix 
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fiaj concormng his images? Only let men anderstand that 
there is hut one Divine natnie; but whether the art o£ 
Phidias chiefly preseiwes his memory amcng the Greeks, oi 
the worship of animals among the Egyptians, a river among 
these, or a flame among those, T do not blame the variety of 
the representations—only let men understand that there b 
but one: only let them love one, let them preserve one in 
their memory/^ 

A third writer who, nearly at the same time as Maximus 
of Tyre, made some efforts in the same direction, was Apu- 
leius, who, however, both as a moral teacher, and in his 
freedom from superstition, was frtr inferior to the preceding. 
The religion he most admired was the Egyptian; hut in his 
philosophy he was a Platonist, and in that capacity, besides 
ain exposition of the Platonic code of morals, he has left us a 
singularly clear and striking disquisition on the doctrine of 
daemons. ^ These daemons,* he says, ^ are the bearers of 
blessings and prayers between the inhabitants of earth and 
heaven, carrying prayers from the one and assistance from 
the other . . By them also, as Plato maLutained in his 

‘‘Banquet,” all revelations, all the various miracles of 
magicians, all kinds of omens, are ruled. They have their 
several tasks to perform, their different departments to 
govern; some directing dreams, others the disposition of t}*- 
entrails, others the flight of birds . . . The supreme deitu?- 
do not descend to these things—Hhey leave them to the 
intermediate divinities.** But these intermediate spirits are 
not simply the agents of siipematural phenomena—^they are 
ilso the guardians of our virtue and the recorders of our 
actions. ‘ Each man has in life witnesses and guards of his 
deeds, visible to no one, but always present, witnessing not 
only every act but every thought. When life has ended and 
ve must return whence we came, the same genius who had 


Dissert, xxxviii. 


^ De Damone Socratis, 
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charge over us, takes us away and hun*ies us in his custo<Jj 
tc ju^^ment, and then assists ns in pleading our cause. II 
any thing is falsely asserted he corrects it- if time, he suV 
stantiates it, and according to his witnass our sentence is 
i'2termiiied.** 

There are many asjiects in which these attempts at re 
ligious reform are both interesting and important. 'Iliey 
are interesting, because the doctrine of daemons, mingled, it 
is true, with the theory of Euhemerus about the origm of the 
deities, was universally accepted by the Fathers as the true 
explanation of the Pagan theology, because the notion and, 
after the third century, even the artistic type of the guar¬ 
dian genius reappeared in that of the guardian angel, and 
because the transition from polytheism to the conception of a 
single deity acting by the delegation or ministration of an 
army of subsidiary sphits, was manifestly fitted to prepare 
the way for the reception of Christianity. They are in¬ 
teresting, too, as showing the anxiefy of tlie human mind to 
sublimate its religious creed to the level of the moral and 
inteUectiial standard it had attained, and to make religious 
ordinances in some degree the instruments of moral improve¬ 
ment. But they are interesting above all, because the Greek 
and Egyptian methods of reform represent with typical 
distinctness the two great tendencies of religious thought in 
all succeeding periods. The Greek spirit was essentially 
rationalistic and eclectic; the Egyptian spirit was essentially 
mystical and devotional. The Greek sat in judgment upon 
his religion. He modified, curtailed, refined, allegorised, or 
■elected. He treated its inconsistencies or absurdities, or 
immoralities, with precisely the same freedom of critirism 
IS those he encountered in ordinaiy life. The Egyptian, 
im the other hand, bowed low before the Divine presence. 

* Be BamoTie Socratis See, on Ammianus Marcell. xxi. 14. Sea 
the office of dsemons or gemi, Ar- too, Plotinus, 3rd Efm. hb. ir, 
lian i. 14, and a curious chapter in 
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flc veiled his eyes, ho hiimhled his reason, he represented the 
introduction of a new element into the moral life of Europe 
the spirit of religious reverence and awe. 

‘The Egyptian deities,’ it was observed by Apulcius 
* were chiefly honoiu*ed by lamentations, and the Greel 
divinities by dances ’ ^ The truth of the last part of tin'- 
very significant remark appears in every page of Greelx 
history. No nation had a richer collection of games and 
festivals growing out of its religious system; in none did a 
light, sportive, and often licentious fancy play more fear¬ 
lessly around the popular creed, in none was religious terror¬ 
ism more rare. The Divinity was seldom looked upon as 
holier than man, and a due ohseivance of certain rites and 
ceremonies was deemed an ample tribute to pay to him. In 
the Egyptian system the religious ceremonies were veiled in 
mystery and allegory. Chastity, abstinence from animal 
food, ablutions, long and mysterious ceremonies of pre¬ 
paration or initiation, were the most prominent features of 
worship. The deities representing the great forces of nature, 
and shrouded by mysterious symbols, excited a degree of awe 
which no other ancient religion approached. 

The speculative philosophy, and the conceptions of morals, 
that accompanied the inroad of Oriental religions, were of a 
kiadred nature. The most prominent characteristic of the 
first was its tendency to supersede the deductions of the reason 
by the intuitions of ecstasy. Neoplatonism, and the phi 
losophies that were allied to it, were fundamentally pan¬ 
theistic,® but they differed widely fix)m the pantheism of the 
Sloics The Stoics identified man with God, for the purpose 
of glorifying man—^the Neoplatonists for the purpose ol 
aggrandising God. In the conception of the first, man. in¬ 
dependent, self controlled, and partidpatiiig in the highest 

* De Dismone Socratw. point to Plato, and was in conse 

® I should except Plotinus, how- quence much pra.sed by the Chriii 
PYtTf who was f.iithful in this tian Fathers. 
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tiature of the universe, has no superior in creation. 
ing to the latter, man. is almost a passive being, swayed and 
permeated by a divine impulse. Yet he is not altogether 
divine. The divinity is latent in his soul, but dulled, 
limmed, and crushed by the iyranny of the body. ‘ To bring 
the God that is in us into conformity with the God that is in 
the universe,’ to eKcit the ideas that are graven in the mindj 
but obscured and hidden by the passions of the flesh —^ahove all, 
to subdue the body, which is the sole obstacle to oui complete 
fruition of the Deity —was the main object of life. Porphyry 
described all philosophy as an anticipation of death—^not in 
the Stoical sense of teaching us to look calmly on our end, 
bnt because death realises the ideal of philosophy, the com¬ 
plete separation of soul and body. Hence followed an ascetic 
morality, and a supersensual philosophy. ‘ The greatest ol 
all evils,’ we are told, ‘ is pleasure; because by it the soul is 
nailed or riveted to the body, and thinks that true which the 
body persuades it, and is thns deprived of the sense of divine 
things.* * ‘ Justice, beauty, and goodness, and all things that 

are formed by them, no eye has ever seen, no bodily sense 
can apprehend. Philosophy must he pursued by pure and 
unmingled reason and with deadened senses; for the body 
disturbs the mind, so that it cannot follow after wisdom. As 
long as it is lost and mingled in the clay, we shall never suffi¬ 
ciently possess the truth we desire.’ * 

But the reason which is thus extolled as the revealer of 
truth Eiiist not be confounded with the process of reasoning. 
Et is something quite different from criticism, analysis, 
comparison, or deduction. It is essentially intuitive, but it 
mly acquires its power of transcendental intuition after a 


' ‘OmniTun malonim maxinnmi ai^cta*—lamblichns, De Seeta 
rolupias, qna tauquam clavo et Pythaffor. (Romae, 15561 p. 
nbnia anima corpori nectitor; pn- Plotinus, 1st Enn. vi. 6. 
tetque vera quae et corpiM snadet, - Be Sect. Pyth. pp. 36, 37. 

St ita spoliator remm divinarum 
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!omg process oi discipline. When a, man passes from the 
daylight into a room -vrhich is almost dark, he is at first 
absolutely unable to see the objects around him; but gradu 
Aby Ills eye grows accustomed to the feeble light, the outline 
• >l the room becomes dimly visible, object after object emeige? 
into sight, until at last, by intently gazing, he acquires the 
;v»wcr of seeing around him with tolerable distinctness. In 
‘•-hh fact we have a partial image of the N^eoplatonic doctrine 
"i the knowledge of divme things. Our soul is a dark chamber 
darkened by contact with the fiedi, but in it there are graven 
divine ideas, there exists a living divine element. The eye of 
reason, by long and steady introspection, can learn to deci¬ 
pher these characters; the will, aided by an appointed course 
of discipline, can evoke this divine element, and cause it to 
blend with the universal spiiit from which it sprang. The 
powers of mental concentration, and of metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tion, are therefore the highest intellectual gifts; and quietism, 
or the absorption of ournatiwin (Tod,is the last stage of vu'tue. 
‘ The end of man,' said Pythagoras, ‘ is God.' The mysterious 
‘ One,' the metaphysical abstraction without attributes and 
without form which constitutes the Mrst Person of the Alex¬ 
andrian Triniiy, is the acme Ot human thought, and the condition 
of ecstasy is the acme of moral perfection. Plotinus, it was 
said, had several times attained it Porphyry, after years of 
tliscipliue, once, and but once * The process of reasoning is 
here not only useless, but pernicious. ‘ An innate knowledge 
of the gods is implanted in our minds prior to all reasoning.'® 
In divine thing; the task of man is not to create or tc 
ioquiie, but to educe. His means of perfection are nci 
balectics or research, but long and patient meditation, silence 
iljstmence from the distractions and occupations of life, fcbe 
subiugation of the fiesh, a life of continual discipline, a 
eonstant attendance on those mysterious rites which detach 


Porphyiy, Zi^^e of Plotmtis. 


lamblichus, De Mystenii^ 1 
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miD &um material objects, oyerawe and elevate his mind, and 
quicken his realisation of the Divine pi-esence.* 

The system of Neoplatonism represents a mode of thought 
which in many forms, and under many names, may be traced 
through the most various ages and creeds. Mysticism- 
transcendentalism, inspiration, and grace, are aU words 
sxpressing the deep-seated belief that we possess fountains ol 
inowledge apart from all the acquisitions of the senses; that 
there are certain states of mind, certain flashes of moral and 
intellectual iUumination, which cannot he accounted for by 
any play or combination of our ordinary faculties. For the 
sobriety, the timidily, the fluctuations of the reasoning spirit, 
Neoplatonism substituted the transports of the imagination; 
and, though it cultivated the power of abstraction, every 
othei intellectual gift was sacrifleed to the discipline of 
asceticism. It naade men credulous, because it suppressed 
iliat critical spirit which is the sole barrier to the ever- 
fncroaching imagination; because it represented superstitious 
iites as especially conducive to that state of ecsta^ which 
wMs the condition of revelation; because it formed a nervous, 
d seased, eapectant temperament, ever prone to 
iver agitated by vague and uncertain feelings that were 
it 3 adily attributed to inspiration. As a moral system it 
1.1 ried, indeed, the purification of the feelings and iTyiM.OTTiq,^An 
lo tt higher perfection than any preceding school, but it had 
the deadly fault of separating sentiment from action. In 
IJiis respect it was well fitted to be the close, the fina.! suicide, 
of Pioman philosophy. Cicero assigned a place of happiness 
in the future world to all who faithfully served the State.® 
The Stoics had taught that all virtue was vain that did 
issue in action. Even Epictetus, in his portrait of th<* 

* See, on this doctrine of ecstasy, conservaverint, adjuveiint; aiute- 

Vacherot, Eist. de Vl^U d^Alex- pint, certum esse in ccelo ac defini 
Tndne^ tome i. p. 576, &c. turn locnm nhi beati aevo sempi ternc 

* ‘Siehabeto, omnibns qni patriam frnantnr *- - Cip, Bomn Scip 
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Ascetic cynic—even Marcus Aurelius, in his minute self 
Bxamination—had never forgotten the outer world. The 
tai-ly Platonists, though they dwelt very strongly on mental 
aiscipline, were equally practicaL Plutarch reminds us that 
the same word is used for light, and for man,* for the duty of 
man is to he the light of the world, and he shrewdly 
lemarked that Hesiod exhorted the husbandman to pray foi 
tne hai-vest, but to do so with his hand upon the plough 
Apuleius, expounding Plato, taught ‘ that he who is inspiied 
by nature to seek after good must not deem himself born for 
himself alone, but for all mankind, though with diverse kinds 
and degrees of obligation, for he is formed first of all for his 
country, then for his i-elations, then for those with whom he 
is joined by occupation or knowledge.' Maximus of Tyre 
devoted two noble essays to showing the vaniiy of all virtue 
whidi exhausts itself in mental transports without radiating 
in action among mankind * What use,' he asked, ‘ is there 
in knowledge unless we do those things for which knowledge 
is profitable % What use is there in the skill of the physician 
unless by that skill he heals the sick, or in the art of Phidias 
unless he chisels the ivory or the gold. . . . Hercules was a 
wise man, but not for himself, but that by his wisdom he 
might diffuse benefits over every land and sea. . . Had he 
preferred to lead a life apart from men, and to follow an idle 
wisdom, Hercules would indeed have been a Sophist, and no 
one would call him the son of Zeus. For God himself is 
never idle ; were He to rest, the sl?y would cease to move, 
and the earth to produce, and the rivers to flow into th± 
ocean, and the seasons to pursue their appointed course. ^ 
But the Neoplatonists, though they sometimes spoke of civic 


* whidi, according to Pin* Anrelins, who speaks of the good 
torch (who hero oonfiises two dis* man as light which only ceases tc 
tinct words), is poetically nsed for shine when it ceases to be. 
man {De Latenter Vivendo). A ^ Dies, xxi. § 6. 
rimilar thought occnrs in M 
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diisappeaTecL Above all, a fusion bad been effected betwoeo 
moral discipline and religion, and tbe momlist sought his 
c.def means of purification in the ceremonies of the temple 
I have now completed the long and complicated task tc 
which the present chapter has been devoted. I have endea 
voured to exhibit, so far as can be done, by a description erf 
general tendencies, and by a selection of quotations, the 
spirit of the long series of Pagan moralists who taught at 
^me during the period that elapsed between the rise of 
Eoman philosophy and the triumph of Christianity. My ob¬ 
ject has not been to classify these writers with minute accuracy, 
according to their speculative tenets, hut rather, as I had pro¬ 
posed, to exhibit the origin, the nature, and the fortunes of 
the general notion or type of yirjue which each moralist had 
regarded as supremely good. ; History is not a mere suc¬ 
cession of events connected only by chronology. It is a chain 
of causes and effects. There is a great natural difference of 
d^ree and direction in both the moral and intellectual capa¬ 
cities of individuals, but it is not probable that the general 
average of natural morals in great bodies of men materially 
varies. "When we find a society very virtuous or very vidLous 
—^when some particular virtue or vice occupies a peculiai* 
prominence, or when important changes pass over the moral 
conceptions or standard of the people—^we have to trace iu 
these things simply the action of the circumstances that were 
dominantr^ The histoiy of Koman ethics represents a steady 
and uniform current, guided by the general conditions of 
society, and its progress may be marked by the successive 
ascendancy of the Roman, the Greek, and the Egyptian spirit. 

In the ago of Cato and Cicero the character of the ideal 
« as wholly Roman, although the philosophical expression of 
chat character was derived from the Greek Stoics. It exhi¬ 
bited all the force, the grandeur, the hardness, the practica] 
tendency which Roman circumstances had early created, com¬ 
bined with that catholicity of sjuiit which resulted fk>m very 
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reotint political ajid intellcxitual changes. In the oonrae of 
time, the Greek element, which represented the gentler and 
more humane spirit of antiquity, gained an ascendancy. It 
did so by simple piopagandism, aided by the long peace of 
tie -Vnfconines, by the effeminate habits produced by the in- 
creasing luxury, by the attractions of the metropolis, which 
had drawn multitudes of Greeks to Home, by the patronage 
jf the Emperors, and also by the increasing realisation of the 
doctiine of universal hiotherhood, which Pansetius and Cicero 
had asserted, but of which the full consequences were only 
perceived by their succes.sors. The change in the type of 
virtue was shown in the influence of eclectic, and for the most 
part Platonic, moralists, whose special assaults were directed 
against the Stoical condemnation of the emotions, and in the 
gradual softening of the Stoical type In Seneca the hard¬ 
ness of the sect, though very apparent, is broken by precepts 
of a real and extensive benevolence, though that benevo¬ 
lence springs rather from a sense of duty than from tender¬ 
ness of feeling. In Dion Chiysostom the practical benevolence 
is not less prominent, but there is less both of pride and of 
callousness. Epictetus embodied the sternest Stoicism in his 
Manual, but his dissei-tations exhibit a deep religious feeling 
and a wide range of sympathies. In Marcus Aurelius the 
emotional elements had greatty increased, and the amiable 
qualities began to predominate over the heroic ones. We 
find at the same time a new stress laid upon punty of thought 
and im-^gination, a growing feeling of reverence, and an earnest 
desire to reform the popular religion. 

This second stage exhibits a happy combination of the 
Roman and Greek spirits. Disinterested, strictly practical, 
aveise to the speculative subtilties of the Greek intellect, 
Stoicism was still the religion of a people who were the rulers 
and the organisers of the world, whose enthusiasm was essen¬ 
tially patriotic, and who had learnt to sacrifice everything bnt 
pride to the sense of duty. It had, however, become amiable^ 
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gentle, and spiritual Tt had gained nnu-h in beanly, while it 
had lost something in force. In the world of inoi-als, as in 
the world of physics, stiength is ne.u'ly .dlied t{i hardness 
He who feels keenly is easily moved and a .sensitive sym 
pathy which lies at the root of an auinihle elijii.irter is ir 
30 ii?equence a principle of weakness The race of gieat Komai' 
Stoics, which had never ceased during tlie tyramu of Hero (»i 
Domitian, began to fsdl. In the veiy moment when the ider^i 
of the sect had attained its supreme peifection, a new move* 
ment appeared, the philosophy aink into disrepute, and the 
last act of the drama began. 

In this, as in the preceding ones, all was noimal and 
regular. The long continuance of des]>otic government had 
gradually destroyed the active public spirit of which Stoicism 
was the expression. The predonnnancf* of the snhtile intellect 
of Greece, and the multi] »lic«ition of i hetoricinns, had con¬ 
verted the philosophy into a school of disputation and of 
casuistry. The increasing cultiv.ation of the emotions con¬ 
tinued, till what may he termed the moi al centre was changed, 
and the development of feeling was deemed more impoiiiant 
bhan the regulation of actions This cultivation of the emo- 
bions predisposed men to religion A reaction, intensified by 
many minor causes, set in against the scepticism of the pre* 
ceding generation, and Alexandria gradually became the moral 
capital of the empire. The Roman lype speedily disappeaied- 
A union was effected between superstitious rites and philo¬ 
sophy, and the worship of Egyptian deities prepared the way 
for the beaching of the Heoplatonists, who combined the most 
visionary pai*t of the speculations of Plato with the ancient 
philosophies of the East. In Plotmns we find most of the 
first; in lamblichus most of the second. The minds of men, 
under then* infiuence, grew introspective, credulous, and super¬ 
stitious, and found their ideal states in the hallucinations of 
ecstasy and the calm of an unpractical mysticism. 

Such were the infiucnces which acted in turn upon a 
^neietv which- hv desnotism, bv slavery, and bv atrocious 
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amnsementR, had heen debased and corrupted to the very 
core. Each sect which successively arose contributed some¬ 
thing to remedy the evil. Stoicism placed beyond cavil the 
great distinctions between right and wrong. It inculcated 
the doctiine of universal brotherhood, it created a noble lite¬ 
rature iVii' a noble l^islation, and it associated its mcra’ 
(Epjrstem vntb the patriotic spirit which was then the animating 
spirit of Tlom.iii life. The early Platonists of the Empire cor¬ 
rected the exaggerations of Stoicism, gave free scope to the 
amiable qualities, and supplied a theory of right and wrong, 
suited not merely for heroic characters and for extreme emer¬ 
gencies, but also for the characteis and the circumstances of 
common life. The Pythagorean and Neoplatonic schools re¬ 
vived the feeling of religious reverence, inculcated humility, 
prayerfulness, and purity of thought, and accustomed men to 
associate their moral ideals with the Deity, rather than with 
themselves. 1 

The moi^ improvement of sodely was now to pass into 
other hands A religion which had long been increasing in 
obscurity began to emerge into the light. By the beauty 
of its moral precepts, by the systematic sldll with which it 
governed the imagination and habits of its worshippers, by 
the stiong religious motives to which it could appeal, by its 
admirable ecclesiastical organisation, and, it must be added, 
by its unsparing use of the arm of power, Christianity soon 
eclipsed or destroyed all other sects, and became for many 
centuries the supreme niler of the moral world. Combining 
the Stoical doctrine of univei-sal brotherhood, the Greek pre- 
lilection for the amiable qualities, and the Egyptian spirit 
of reverence and religious awe, it acquired from the first an 
intensity and universality of influence which none of the phi- 
'osophies it had superseded had approached I have now t'. 
examine the moral causes that governed the rise of this reli¬ 
gion iu Rome, the ideal of viitue it piesented, the degree and 
nmnner iu which it stamped its image upon the chaiacter of 
nations, *'ho uei versions and distortions it onderwent 
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THE CONVERSIOIT OF HOME. 

Thebe is no fact in the history of the human mind more 
remarkable than the complete unconsciousness of the import¬ 
ance and the destinies of Christianity, manifested by the 
Fagan 'writers-before the accession of Constantine. So large 
an amount of attention has been bestowed on the ten or 
twelve allusions to it they furnish, that we are sometimes apt 
to forget how few and meagre those allusions are, and how 
utterly impossible it is to construct from them, with «my 
degree of certainty, a history of the early Church. Plutarch 
and the elder Pliny, who probably surpass all other writers 
of their time in the range of their illustrations, and Seneca, 
who was certainly the most illustrious moralist of his age, 
never even mention it, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius have 
each adverted to it with a passing and contemptuous censure. 
Tacitus describes in detail the persecution by IN'ero, but treats 
the suffering religion merely as ‘ an execrable superstition ; ’ 
while Suetonius, employing the same expression, reckons the 
[)ersecution among the acts of the tyrant that were either 
laudable or indifferent. Our most important document is the 
famous letter of the younger Pliny. Lucian throws some 
light both on the extent of Christian charity, and on the 
aspect in which Christians were regarded by the reHgious 
jugglers of their age, and the long series of Pagans who wrote 
tihe lives of the Emperors in that most critical period firom 
the accession of Hadrian, almost to the eve of the triumph of 
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the Churcli, rjaong a crowd of details concerning the dresses, 
gajnes, rices, and follies of the Court, supply us with six or 
seven short notices of the religion that was transforming the 
world. 

The general silence of the Pagan writers on this subject 
did not arise from any restrictions imposed upon them bx 
authority, for in this field the widest latitude was conceded, 
nor yet fix)m the notions of the dignity of history, or the im¬ 
portance of individual exertions, which have induced some 
historians to resolve their task into a catalogue of the achieve¬ 
ments of kings, statesmen, and generals The conception of 
history^ as the record and explanation of moral revolutions, 
though of course not devdoped to the same prominence aa 
among some modem writers, was by no means imknown in 
antiquity,* and in many branches our knowledge of the social 
changes of the Roman Empire is exti-emely copious. The 
dissolution of old beliefs, the decomposition of the entire social 
and moral system that had arisen under* the Republic, engaged 
in the very highest degree the attention of the litei’ary classes, 
and they di^layed the most commendable diligence in tracing 
its stages. It is very curious and instructive to contrast the 
ample information they have famished us concerning the 
growth of Roman luxury, with their almost absolute silence 
concerning the growth of Christianity. The moral import¬ 
ance of the former movement they clearly recognised, and 
they have accordingly preserved so full a record of all the 
changes in dress, banquets, buildings, and spectacles, that it 
wordd be possible to write with the most minute detail the 
whole history of Roman luxury, from the day when a censor 
ipprived an elector of his vote because his garden was negli- 

* We have a remarkable in- opening chapter of Oapitolinns, 
stance of the clearness with which Life of JSIacrinus. Tadtas is full 
some even of the most insignifi- of beautiful episodes, describing 
tant historians recognised the foUy the manners and religion oi the 
if confining history to the bio- people, 
praphies of the Emperors, in the 
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gently c.Tiltivated, to the orgies of Nero oi’ Heliogabalus 
The moi-al importance of the other movement they altogethei 
•>Tr-rluoked, and their oversight leaves a chasm in histoi, 

nich c^an nevei- be supplied 

That the greatest religions change in the history of man 
kind shonld have taken place nnder the eyes of a brilliam 
gtilaxy of philosophei-s and histoi-ians, who weie profoundl} 
conscious of the decomposition around them, that all of thesf 
writers should have utterly fiuled to predict the issue of the 
movement they were ohsorvung, and that, during the space 
of three centuries, they should have treated as simply con 
temptible an agency which all men must now admit to have 
been, for good or for evil, the most powerful moral lever that 
has ever been applied to the affaiis of man, are facts well 
woi-thy of meditation in every period of religious transition. 
The explanation is to be found in that broad separation be¬ 
tween the spheres of morals and of positive religion we have 
considered in the last chapter In modem times, men who 
were examining the pinbable moral future of the world, would 
natuially, and in the first place, direct their attention to the 
relative positions and the probable destinies of leligious in¬ 
stitutions In the Stoical period of the Eoman Empire, 
}>ositive religion had come to he r^arded as merely an art 
for obtaining preternatural assistance in the afiairs of life, 
md the moral amelioration of mankind was deemed alto¬ 
gether external to its sphere Philosophy had become to the 
educated most literally a religion. It was the rule of life, the 
exposition of the Divine nature, the source of devotional feel¬ 
ing The numerous Oriental superstitions that had deluged 
fclie city MfT&re regarded as peculiarly pernicious and contemp 
tihle, and of these none was less likely to attract the fiivoui 
3f tiie philosophers than that of the Jews,* who were note 

‘ The passages relating to the posis entre Ben^qm ei 8t. Paul 
Jews in ^Etomau literature are col- Cliampagny, Borne et Jvdity tome i 
lected in Anbertins Rapports sup- pp. 134-137. 
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rious as the most sordid, the most turbulent,^ and the most 
unsocial ® of the Oriental colonists. Of the ignorance of their 
tenets, displayed even hy the most eminent Eomans, we have 
a striking illustration in the long series of grotesque fables 
concerning their belief, probably derived from some satirical 
pamphlet, which Tacitus has gravely inserted in his history.® 
Christianity, in the eyes of the philosopher, was simply a sect 
of Judaism. 

Although I am anxious in the present work to avoid, as 
far as possible, all questions that are purely theological, and 
to consider Christianity merely in its aspect as a moral agent, 
it will be necessary to bestow a few preliminary pages upon 
its triumph in the Roman Empire, in order to ascertain how 
far that triumph was due to moral causes, and what were its 
relations to the prevailing philosophy. There are some 
writers who have been so struck with the conformity between 
some of the doctrines of the later Stoics and those of Christi¬ 
anity that they have imagined that Christianity had early 
obtained a decisive influence over philosophy, and that the 
leading teachers of Rome had been in some measure its 
disciples. There are others who reduce the conversion of 
the Roman Empire to a mere question of evidences, to the 
overwhelming proofs the Christian teachers produced of the 
authenticity of the Gospel narratives. There are others, 
again, who deem the triumph of Christianity simplv miracu¬ 
lous. Everything, they tell us, was against it. The course 
of the Church was like that of a ship sailing rapidly and 
steadily to the goal, in direct defiance of both wind and tide, 
and the conversion of the Empire was as literally super¬ 
natural as the raising of the dead, or the sudden quelling of 
the storm. 

On the first of these theories it wiU not, T think, be 


^ Cicero, pro Flaeco^ 28; Sueton. * Juvenal, Sai. xiv. 
Clautdzus, 26. ® HisL. v. 
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necessary, after the ^ast chapter, to expatiate at length. It if 
aflmitted that the greatest moralists of the Roman Empire 
either never mentioned Christianity, or mentioned it \vith 
contempt; that they habitmilly disregarded the many re¬ 
ligions which had arisen among the ignorant; and that wc 
have no direct evidence of the slightest value of their ever 
having come in contact with or favoured the Christians- 
The supposition that they were iufluenced by Christianity 
rests mainly upon their enforcement of the Christian duty of 
self-examination, upon their strong assertion of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind, and upon the delicate and expansive 
humanity they at last evinced But although on all these 
{loints the later* Stoics approximated much to Christianity, 
we have already seen that it is easy to discover in each case 
the cause of the tendency The duty of self-examination was 
simply a Pythagorean precept, enforced in that school long 
before the rise of Christianity, inti'oduced into Stoicism when 
Pythagoreanism became popular in Rome, and confessedly 
borrowed from this source Tire doctrine of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind was the manifest expression of those 
political and social changes which reduced the whole civilised 
globe to one great empire, threw open to the most distant 
tiihes the right of Roman citizenship, and subverted all 
those class divisions around which moral theories had been 
formed Cicero asserted it as emphatically as Seneca. The 
theory of pantheism, representing the entire creation as one 
grciit body, pervaded by one Diviue soul, harmonised with it; 
and it is a curious fact that the very phraseology conceraing 
the fellow-member-ship of all things in God, which has beer 
nost confidently adduced by some modem writers as proving 
ilio connection between Seneca and Christianity, was selected 
by Lactantius as the clearest illustration of the pantheism of 
Stoicism.* The humane character of the later Stoical teach 


* Lact. Inst. Div. vii. 3. 
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oig was obviously due to the infusion of the Gretjk element 
into Eoman life, wnich l^egan befoie the foundation of the 
Empire, and received a new impulse in the reign of Hadrian, 
and also to the softening influence of a luxurious civilisation, 
and of the long peace of the Antonines While far inferior 
to the Greeks in practical and realised humanity, the Itomani« 
never surpassed their masters in theoietical humanity except 
in one respect. The humanity of the Greeks, though very 
earnest, was confined within a narrow circle The social and 
political circumstances of the Eoman Empire destroyed the 
barrier. 

The only case in which any plausible arguments have been 
ai’ged in favour of the notion that the writings of the Stoics 
were influenced by the Hew Testament is that of Seneca 
This philosopher was i^egarded by all the mediaeval writers 
as a Ohristian, on the gioimd of a correspondence with St. 
Paul, which formed part of a foi-ged account of the maj-tyr 
dom of St Peter and St Paul, attributed to St. Linus. 
These letters, which were absolutely unnoticed during the 
first three centuries, and are first mentioned by St. Jerome, 
are now almost univei sally abandoned as forgeries; * but 
many curious coincidences of phraseology have been pointed 
out between the writings of Seneca and the epistles of St. 
Paul; and the piesumption derived from them has been 
strengthened by the facts that the brother of Seneca was that 
Gallio who refused to hear the disputes between St Paul ami 
the Jews, and that Burrhus, who was the friend and col¬ 
league of Seneca, was the officer to whose custody St. Paul 
had been entrusted at Eome. Into the minute verbal entis 

‘ See their history fully inves- of Seneca as a Pagan, as Tertnllian 
i^aJed in Aubertin. Augustine {Apol. 50) had done before The 
followed Jerome in mentioning the immense number of forged docu- 
letrers, but neither of these writers ments is one of the most ffisgraceful 
asserted their genuineness. Lac- features of the Church history ol 
tantius, nearly at the same time the first few centunea. 

Duv. n. 24), distinctly spoke 
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ism to which this qiiestion had given rise,' it is not necessaa^ 
foi me to enter. It has been shown that much of what was 
leemed Christian pnraseology grew out of the pantheistic 
notion of one gi-eat body including, and one Divine mind 
jininiatiag and guiding, all existing things, and many othei 
of the pretended coincidences are so slight as to he altogether 
worthless as an argument. Stall I think most persons who re¬ 
view what has been written on the subject will conclude that it 
is probable some fragments at least of Christian language bad 
come to the ears of Seneca. But to suppose that bis system 
of morals is in any degree formed after the model or under 
fche influence of Christianity, is to be blind to the most oh- 
vions characteristics of both Christianity and Stoicism • for 
no other moralist could be so aptly selected as representing 
their extreme divergence. Eeverence and humility, a constant 
sense of the supreme majesty of Cod and of the weakness and 
sinfulness of man, and a perpetual reference to another world, 
were the essential characteristics of Christianity, the source of 
all its power, the basis of its distinctive type. Of all these, 
the teadiing of Seneca is the direct antithesis. Careless of 
the future world, and profoundly convinced of the supreme 
majesty of man, he laboured to emancipate his disciples ‘ from 
every fear of God and man;' and the proud language in 
which he claimed for the sage an equality with the gods 
represents, perhaps, the highest point to which philosophic 
aiiogance has been earned. The Jews, with whom the 
(^‘hnstians were then universally identified, he emphatically 
describes as ‘ an acemTsed race.'* One man, indeed, there was 

' Fleuiy has TOtten an elabo- all English critics) with masterly 
rate work mainUining the connee- skill and learning The Abbe 
^ioIl between the apostle and the Donrif {Rapports dM SUncima et 
philosopher. Troplong {Influence du Ckristtamsme) has placed side 

Chribitantsme sur Ic RtoiI) has by side the passages irom each 
adopted the same view. Auhertin, writer which are most alike, 
in the work I have already cited, « Quoted by St Angustiiw.— 
has maintained the opposite view Be (Kv, Bei^ vi. 11. 
fwhich 18 that of all or nearly 
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among tlie latex Stoics wlio tad almost realised the Christian 
type, and in whose pure and gentle nature the arrogance of 
his school can be scarcely traced; but Marcus Aurelius, who of 
all the Pagan world, if we argued by internal evidence alone, 
would have been most readily identified with Christianity, 
was a persecutor of the faith, and he has left on record in his 
‘ Meditations ’ his contempt for the Christian martyrs.* 

The relation between the Pagan philosophers and the 
Christian religion was a subject of much discussion and of 
profound difl:erence of opinion in the early Church.® While 
the writers of oneschool apologised for the murder of Socrates, 
described the martyred Greek as the ‘ buffoon of Athens,’ ® 
and attributed his inspiration to diabolical influence; * while 
they designated the writings of the philosophers as ‘the 
schools of heretics,’ and collected with a malicious assiduity 
all the calumnies that had been heaped upon their memory— 
there were others who made it a leading object to establish a 
close aflinity between Pagan philosophy and the Christian 
revelation. Imbued in many instances, almost from child¬ 
hood, with the noble teaching of Plato, and keenly alive to 
the analogies between his philosophy and their new faith, 
these writers found the exhibition of this resemblance at once 
decplv grateful to themselves and the most successful way of 
dispelling the prejudices of their Pagan neighbours. The 
success that had attended the Christian prophecies attributed 
to the Sibyls and the oracles, the passion for eclecticism, 
which the social and commercial position of Alexandria 
had generated, and also the example of the Jew Aristobulus, 
who had some time before contended that the Jewish 


^ xi. 3. 

® The history of the two schools 
has been elaborateiy traced by 
Ritter, Pre^^sense, and many other 
writers. I would especially refer 
to the fourth volume of De- 
gerando’s most fascinating Eks- 


t/oire de la PJidosophie. 

® ‘ Sciirra Atticus,’ Min. Felix, 
Octav. This term is said by 
Cicero to have been given to 
Pociates by Zeno. (Cic De Nat 
Dear i. 34 ) 

^ TertuU. De Anwna^ 39. 
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wrilaiigs had been tianslated into Greek, and had been th«i 
source of much of the Pagan wisdom, encouraged them in 
fclieir course. The most conciliatory, and at the same time 
Uie most philosophical school, was the earliest in the Church. 
Justin Martyr—the first of the Fathers whose writings pos¬ 
sess any genei-al philosophical interest—cordially recognises 
the excellence of many parts of the Pagan philosophy, and 
e /en attributes it to a Divine inspiration, to the action of 
the generative or ' seminal Logos,* which from the earKest 
times had existed in the world, had inspired teachers HVa 
Socrates and Musonius, who had been persecuted by the 
daemons, and had received in Ohristianify its final and perfect 
manifestation.’ The same generous and eixpansive apprecia 
tion may be traced in the writings of several later Fathers, 
although the school was speedily disfigured by some grotesque 
extravagances. Clement of Alexandria— a, writer of wide 
sympathies, considerahle originality, very extensive learning, 
but of a feeble and fantastic jn%ment—who immediately 
succeeded Justin Martyr, attributed all the wisdom of an¬ 
tiquity to two sources. The first source was tradition; for 
the angels, who had been fascinated by the antediluvian 
ladies, had endeavom*ed to ingratiate themselves with their 
tair companions by giving them an abstract of the metar 
physical and other learning which was then current in heaven, 
and the substance of these conversations, being transmitted 
by tradition, supplied the Pagan philosophers with their 
leading notions. The angels did not know everything, and 
therefore the Greek philosophy was imperfect; but this event 
formed the first great epoch in literary history. The second 
and most important source of Pagan wisdom was the Old 
rcstament,* the influence of which many of the early Chris- 

feians traced in every department of ancient wisdom. Plato had 

• Sm especially his Apol ii. 8, » See, on all this, dem. Alei. 

i2, 13. He speaks of theinrcfi/tarxicbff Strtmi, t., and i 22 
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OioiTOwed from it all his philosophy, Homer the noblest con 
ceptions of his poetry, Demosthenes the finest touches of his 
eloquence. Even Miltiades owed his nuHtaiy skill to an 
ns-siduous study of the Pentateuch, and the ambuscade by 
which he won the battle of Marathon was imitated from 
the strategy of Moses.’ Pythagoras, moreover, had been 
himself a droumcised Jew.^ Plato had been instructed in 
Egypt by the prophet Jeremiah. The god Serapis was no 
other than the patriarch Joseph, his Egyptian name being 
manifestly derived from his great-grandmother Sarah. ^ 

A.hsurditles of this kind, of which I have given extreme 
but by no means the only examples, were usually primarily 
intended to repel arguments against Christianity, and they 
are illustrations of the tendency which has always existed in 
an uncritical age to invent, without a shadow of foxmdation, 
the most elaborate theories of explanation rather than recog¬ 
nise the smallest force in an objection. Thus, when the 
Pagans attempted to reduce Christianity to a normal product 
of ^e human mind» by pointing to the very numerous Pagai: 
trends which were precisely parallel to the Jewish histories, 


* St. Clement repeats this twice 
{Strom i 24, v. 14) The writings 
of this Father are fall of curious, 
and sometimes ingenions, attempts 
to trace different phrases of the 
great philosophers, orators, and 
poets to Moses. A vast amount of 
Le.^ruing and ingenuity has heen 
expended in the same cause by 
Eusebius. {Prtsp, Evan. xii. xiii.) 
The tradition of the derivation of 
Pagan philosophy from the Old 
Testament found in general little 
favour among the Latin writers. 
There is some curious information 
on this subject in Waterland’s 
* Charge to the Clergy of Middle- 
i»x, to prove that the wisdom of 
the ancients was borrowed from 

24 


revelation; delivered in 1731.’ It 
is in the 8th volume of Waterland’a 
works (ed. 1731 j. 

* St. dement {Strom, i.) men¬ 
tions that some think him to have 
been Ezekiel, an opinion which St. 
Clement himself does not hold. 
See, on the patristic notions about 
Pythagoras, Legendre, TratU de 
VOpimon^ tome I p 164. 

* This was the opinion of Julius 
Firmieus Maternus, a Latin writer 
of the age of Constantine, *Nam 
quia Sarae pronepos fuerat . . . 
Sempis dietus est Craeco sermon^ 
hoc est Sapas- fiiro ’—Julius Firmi 
cus Maternus, J)e Errore Tro 
fanarum Itdigwnumy cap. xiv. 
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it was ajiswered tliat the daemons were careful students of 
piopheGy, that they foresaw with terror the advent of their 
Divine Conqueror, and That, in order to prevent men believ¬ 
ing in biTn^ they had invented, by anticipation, a series c‘ 
legends resembling the events which were foretold.^ Mon 
frequently, however, the early Christiana retoi’ted the accusa 
tions of plagiarism, and by forged writings attributed lio 
Pagan au^ors, or, by pointing out alleged traces of Jewish 
influence in genuine Pagan writings, they endeavoured ro 
trace through the past the footsteps of their faith. But this 
method of assimilation, which culminated in the Glnostics, the 
Neoplauonists, and especially in Origen, was directed not to 
the later Stoics of the Empire, but to the great philosophers 
who had preceded Christianity. It was in the writings cf 
Plato, not in those of Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius, that the 
Fatheis of the fii’st three centuiics found the influence of the 
Jewish Scripti*res, and at the time when the passion for 
discovering these connections was most extravagant, the 
notion of Seneca and his followers being inspired by the 
Christians was unknown. 

Dismissing then, as altogethei gioimdless, the notion that 
Christianity had obtained a complete or even a par-tial influ¬ 
ence over the philosophic classes during the period of Stoical 
ascendancy, we come to the opinion of those who suppose 
that the Homan Empire was converted by a system of evi 
dences—by the miraculous pioofe of the divinity of Ghiistia- 
aity, submitted to the adjudication of the people. To estimate 
this view aright, we have to consider both the capacity ol 
the men of that age for judging miracles, and also—^which h 
a difierent question—the extent to which such evidenot; 
f culd weigh upon their minds. To ti-eat this subject satis 


* Justin Martjr, A^l, i. fi4 ; that were paialiel to Jewish inei* 
fisphft, 60-70 There is a very denis, in La Mothe le Vayer, let 
•uHons oollection o{ Pagan legends xciii. 
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ractorily, it may be advisable to enter at some Kttlc lengtb 
into the broad question of the evidence of the mii’aculous. 

With the exception of a small minuiity of the priests ol 
the Catholic Church, a genei-al inciedulity on the subject ol 
miracles now underlies the opinions of almost all educated 
men. Neaily evei-y one, however cordially he may admit 
some one particular class of miracles, as a general rule 
regards the accounts of such events, which are so fi.*equent in 
all old histoiians, as false and incredible, even when he fiiUy 
believes the natuial events that are authenticated by the 
same testimony. The reason of this incredulity is not alto¬ 
gether the impossibility or even extieme natural improbar 
biliiy of miiacles ; for, whatever may he the case with some, 
thei*e is at least one class or conception of them which is 
perfectly free from logical dilhculty. There is no contiadio- 
tion involved in the belief that spiritual beiogs, of power 
and wisdom immeasurably transcending our own, exist, or 
that, existing, they might, by the normal exercise of their 
powers, peifoim feats as far surpassing the understanding 
of the most gifted of mankind, as the electidc telegraph and 
the prediction of an eclipse surpass the faculties of a savage. 
Nor does the incredulity ai*ise, I think, as is commonly 
asserted, from the want of that amount and hdnd of evidence 
which in other departments is deemed sufficient. Yery few 
of the minor facts of history are authenticated by as much 
evidence as the Stigmata of St. Francis, or the miracle of 
the holy thorn, or those which were said to have been 
wi'ought at the tomb of the Abb4 Paris. We believe, with 
tolerable assurance, a crowd of historical events on the testi- 
menv of one or two Eoman historians; but when Tadtmi 
and Suetonius describe how Vespasian restored a blind 
man to sight, and a cripple to strength,^ their deliberate 


* Suet. Veap. 7 ; Tacit. Huv. it. oetweeu the two historians about 
IV1 . There is a slight diffirence the second miiade. Suetonins 
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assertions do not even b^t in our minds a suspicion that 
the narrative may possibly be true. We are quite '^rtar: 
that miracles wei*e not ordinary occurrences in classical 03 
mediaeval times, but nearly aH the contemporary writers fiun 
whom we derive our knowledge of those periods were con 
vinced that they were. 

If, then, I have correctly interpreted the opinions of 
ordinary educated people on this subject, it appears that the 
common attitude towards miracles is not that of doubt, of 
hesitation, of discontent with the existing evidence, but 
rather of absolute, derisive, and even nnexamining incre- 
duliiy. Such a fact, when we consider that the antecedent 
possibility of at least some miracles is usually admitted, and 
m the face of the vast mass of tradition that may be adduced 
in their favour, appears at first sight a striking anomaly, and 
the more so because it can be shown that the belief in mira' 
cles had in most cases not been reasoned down, but had 
simply faded away. 

In order to ascertain the process by which this state of 
mind has been attained, we may take an eixample in a sphere 
which is happily removed from controversy. There are very 
few pei-sons with whom the fictitious character of fairy tales 
has not ceased to be a question, or who would hesitate to 
disbelieve or even to ridicule any anecdote of this nature 
which was told them, without the very smallest examinatioTi 
of its evidence. Yet, if we ask in what respect the existence 
of friiies is naturally contradictory or absurd, it would 
difficult to answer the question. A fairy is simply a being 


lays it was the leg, Tacitus that it 
was the hand, that was diseased. 
The god Serapis was said to have 
revealed to the patients that they 
would he cured by the emperor, 
ladtus says that Vespasian did 
not believe in his own power, that 


it was only after much persuasion 
he was indaced to try the experi¬ 
ment; that the blind man was 
well known in Alexandri^, where 
the event occurred, and that eye¬ 
witnesses who had no motive tc 
lie still attested the miraele. 
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possessing a moderate share of human intelligence, with littk 
or no moral feculty, with a body pellucid, winged, and 
volatile, like that of an insect, with a passion for dancing, 
and, perhaps, with an extraordinary knowledge of the pro 
perties of different plants. That such beings should exist, dj 
fhat, existing, they should be able to do many things beyond 
hunirn power, are propositions which do not present the 
smallest difficulty. For many centuries their existence was 
almost universally believed. There is not a country, not a 
province, scarcely a parish, in which traditions of their 
appearance were not long preserved. So great a weight of 
tradition, so many independent trains of evidence attesting 
statements perfectly fi'ee from intrinsic absurdity, or even 
improbability, might appear sufficient, if not to establish con¬ 
viction, at least to supply a very strong primd fade case, 
and ensure a patient and respectful investigation of the 
subject. 

It has not done so, and the reason is sufficiently plain. 
The question of the credibility of fairy tales has not been 
resolved by an examination of evidence, but by an observation 
of the laws of historic development. Wherever we find an 
ignorant and rustic population, the belief in fairies is found 
to exist, and circumstantial accounts of their apparitions aie 
circulated. But invariably with increased education this 
belief passes away. It is not that the fairy tales are refuted 
or explained away, or even narrowly scrutinised. It is that 
the Mries cease to appear. From the uniformity of this 
decline, we infer that fairy tales are the normal product ol 
a certain condition of tbe imagination j and this position is 
£aised to a moral certainty when we find that the decadence 

fiiiiy tales is but one of a long series of similaj transform- 
itions. 

When the savage looks around upon the world and b^ins 
to form his theories of existence, he falls at once into three 
great errors, which become tbe first principles of his subse 
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quent opinions. He believes that this earth is the centre of 
the univei se, and that all the bodies encircling it are intended 
for its use; that the disturbances and dislocations it presents 
and especially the mastei ciu*se of death, are connected wit] 
some event in his liistoiy, and also that the niimei ona phe 
nomena and natural vidssitndes he sees aiound him are du< 
to direct and isolated volitions, either of spirits presiding 
over^ or of intelligences inherent in, matter. Around thesp 
leading conceptions a crowd of particular legends spoedily 
cluster. If a stone falls beside him, he naturally infers that 
some one has thrown it. If it be an aerolite, it is attri 
buted to some celestial being. Believing that each comet 
tempest, oi pestilence results from a direct and isolated act, 
he proceeds to make theories regarding the motives that 
have induced his spiritual pei*secutors to assail him, and the 
methods by which he may assuage thdii anger. Finding 
numeious distinct trains or series of phenomena, he invents 
for each appropriate presiding spirits Miracles are to him 
neither strange events nor violations of natuial law, but 
simply the unveiling or manifestation of the ordinary govem- 
ment of the world 

With these broad intellectual conceptions several minor 
iniluences concur. A latent feticLism, which is betrayed in 
that love of direct personification, or of applying epithets 
derived from sentient beings to inanimate nature, which 
appears so largely in all poetry and eloquence, and especially 
in those of an early period of society, is the root of a great 
paiij of our opinions If—^to employ a very familiar ilhis 
tration—^the most civilised and rational of nianldnd wiD 
observe his own emotions, when by some accident he has 
struck his head violently against a door-post, he will probably 
find that his first exclamation was not merely of pain but oi 
anger, and of anger directed against the wood. In a moment 
reason checks the emotion: but if he observes cai-efiilly hia 
jwn feelings, he may easily convince himself of the nncon 
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‘?oioiis fetfcliisin which is latent in his mindj and which, in 
the case of a child or a savage, displays itself without 
reserve Man instinctively ascribes volition to whatevei 
poweifiilly affects him The feebleness of his imagmatioi 
Tionspires with other causes to prevent an uncivilised man fiom 
tiffing above the conception of an anthropomorphic Deitj 
a.nd the capricious or isolated acts of such a being form lii • 
exact notion of miracles The same feebleness of imagination 
makes him clothe all intellectual tendencies, all conflicting 
emotions, all forces, passions, or fancies, in material forms 
His mind naturally translates the conflict between opposing 
feelings into a history of the combat between rival spirits. 
A vast accumulation of myths is spontaneously formed—each 
legend being merely the material expression of a moral fact. 
The simple love of the wonderful, and the complete absence 
of all critical spirit, aid the formation. 

Tn this manner we find that in certain stages of society 
and under the action of the influences I have stated, an ac¬ 
cretion of miraculous legends is naturally formed around 
prominent personages or institutions. We look for them as 
we look for showers in April, or for harvest in autumn. We 
can very rarely show with any confidence the precise TnaTmpy 
in which a particular l^end is created or the nucleus of 
truth it contains, but we can analyse‘the general causes 
that have impelled men towards the miraculous ; we can 
show that these causes have never failed to produce the 
effect, and we can trace the gradual alteration of mental 
conditions invariably accompanying the decline of the }>olief. 
Whi n men are destitute of critical spirit, when the notion o 1 
uniform law is yet unborn, and when their imaginations aie 
istill incapable of rising to abstract ideas, histories of miracles 
aie always formed and always believed, and they continue tc 
flourish and to multiply until these conditions have <dtered, 
Miracles cease when men cease to believe and to expect them 
In periods that are equally credulous, they multiply oi 
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.iiminish ia proportion to the intensity with which the imag^ 
nation is directed to theological topics. A comparison of the 
histories of the most different nations shows the mythical 
period to have been common to all; and we may trace in 
•aany quarters substantially the same miracles, though varied 
by national characteristics, and with a certain local cast and 
colouring. As among the Alps the same shower falls as rain 
in the sunny valleys, and as snow among the lofly peaks, so 
the same intellectual conceptions which in one moral latitude 
take the form of nymphs, or fairies, or sportive legends, ap¬ 
pear in another as daemons oi appalling apparitions. Some¬ 
times we can discover the precise natural fact which the 
superstition had misread. Tins, epilepsy, the phenomenon 
of nightmare, and that form of madness which leads men 
to imagine themselves transformed into some animal, are, 
doubtless, the explanation of many tales of demoniacal posses¬ 
sion, of incubi, and of lycanthropy. In other cases we may 
detect a single error, such as the notion that the sky is close 
to the earth, or that the sun revolves around the globe, which 
had suggested the legend. But more frequently we can give 
only a general explanation, enabling us to assign these legends 
to their place, as the normal expression of a certain stage of 
knowledge or intellectual power; and this explanation ia 
their refutation. We do not say that they are impossible, or 
even that they are not authenticated by as much evidence as 
many facts we believe. We only say that, in certain condi¬ 
tions of society, illusions of the kind inevitably appear. IsTo 
one can prove that there are no such things as ghosts; but if 
a man whose brain is reeling with fever declares that he has 
seen one, we have no great difficulty in forming an opimon 
al)out his assertion. 

The gi*adual decadence of miraculous narratives which 
accompanies advancing civilisation may be chiefly traced to 
three causes. The flrst is that general accutacy of observation 
and of statement which all education tends more or less tc 
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produce, which checks the amplifications of the undisciplined 
imagination, and is speedily followed hy a much stronger 
iroral feeling on the subject of truth than ever exists in i 
r de civilisation. The second is an increased power of aV 
straction, which is likewise a result of general education, and 
which, by correcting the early habit of personifying all pheno¬ 
mena. destroys one of the most prolific sources of legends, 
and closes the mythical period of history. The third is the 
progress of physical science, which gradually dispels that con¬ 
ception of a universe governed by perpetual and arbitrary 
interference, from whidi, for the most part, these legends 
origiitally sprang. The whole history of physical science is 
one continued revelation of the reign of law. The same law 
that governs the motions of a grain of dust, or the light of the 
glowworm’s lamp, is shown to preside over the march of the 
most majestic planet or the fire of the most distant sun. Count¬ 
less phenomena, whidh were for centuries universally believed 
to he the results of spiritual agency, portents of calamily, or 
acts of Divine vengeance, have been one hy one explained, have 
been shown to rise from bHnd physical causes, to be capable of 
prediction, or amenable to human remedies. Forms of 
madness which were for ages supposed to result from posses¬ 
sion, are treated successfully in our hospitals. The advent of 
the comet is predicted. The wire invented by the sceptic 
Franklin defends the crosses on our churches from the light¬ 
ning stroke of heaven. Whether we examine the course of 
the planets or the world of the animalculas; to whatever field 
of physical nature our research is turned, the uniform, 
invariable result of scientific enquiry is to show that even the 
most apparently irregular and sm^rising phenomena are 
governed by natural antecedents, and ai*e parts of one great 
connected system. From this vast concurrence of evidence, 
fiom this uniformity of experience in so many spheres, there 
arises in tl e minds of scientific men a conviction, amounting 
to absolute moial certainty, that the whole course of physienf 
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natliro is governed by lav, that the notion of the peii)etfial 
•ntoTference of the Deity with some particular classes of its 
f henomena is false and unscientific, and that the tlieological 
lta^»it of intei*pretmg the catastrophes of nature as Divin * 
-v amings or jumisliments, oi disciplines, is a baseless and . 
pernicious supei*stition 

The effects of these discoveries upon miraculous legends are 
of various kinds Tn the first place, a vast number which 
have clustered around the notion of the irregulaiity of some 
phenomenon which is proved to he regular—such as the 
innumerable accounts collected by the ancients to corroborate 
their opinion of the portentous nature of comets—^are directly 
ovei-thrown. Tn the next place, the revelation of the inter¬ 
dependence of phenomena greatly increases the improbability 
of some legends which it does not actually disprove. Thus, 
when men believed the sun to he simply a lamp revolving 
around and lighting our world, they had no great difficulty 
in believing that it was one day literally aiTested in its 
course, to illnminate an aimy which was engaged in mas¬ 
sacring its enemies, but the case became different when it 
was perceived that the sun was the centre of a vast system 
of worlds, which a suspension of the eai’th's motion must have 
reduced to chaos, without a miracle extending through it all. 
Thus, again, the old belief that some animals became for the 
first time carnivorous in consequence of the sin of Adam, ap- 
})eared tolei-ably simple so long as this revolution was snp- 
{X>sed to he only a change of habits oi of tastes; but it 
Pecame more difficult of Mief when it was shown to involve 
a t*hange of teeth, and the difficulty was, 1 suppose, still 
fui-ther aggravated when it was proved that, every ammal 
having digestive organs specially adapted to its food, these 
ilso must have been changed. 

1 n the last place, physical science exercises a still wider 
influence by destroying what 1 have caUed the centre ideas 
put of which countless particular theories wew evolved, of 
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which they were the natural expression, and upon which 
their permanence depends. Proving that our world is not 
the centre of the universe, but is a simple planet, revolving 
with many others around a common sun; proving that the 
disturbances and sufferings of the world do not result fitim 
an event which occurred but 6,000 years ago, that long 
before that period the earth was dislocated hy the most 
fearful convulsions; that countless generations of sentient 
animals, and also, as recent discoveries appear conclusively 
to show, of men, not only lived but died; proving, by an 
immense ac*cumnlation of evidence, that the notion of a 
universe governed by isolated acts of special inteivention is 
untrue—^physical science had given new directions to the 
currents of the imagination, supplied the judgment with new 
measures of probability, and thus affected the whole circle of 
our heliefe. 

With most men, however, the transition is as yet but 
imperfectly accomplished, and that pai-t of physical nature 
which science has hitherto foiled to explain is regarded as a 
sphere of special interposition. Thus, multitudes who recog¬ 
nise the foet that the celestial phenomena are subject to 
inflexible law, imagine that the dispensation of rain is in 
some sense the result of arbitrary interpositions, determined 
by the conduct of mankind. Near the equator, it is true, it 
is tolerably constant and capable of prediction; but in propor¬ 
tion as we recede from the equator, the ramfall becomes more 
variable, and consequently, in the eyes of some, supema- 
fcural, and although no scientific man has the famtest doubi 
^hat it is governed by laws as inflexible as those which deter 
mine the motions of the planets, yeb because, owing to the great 
oomplcidty of the determining causes, we are unable fully to 
explain them, it is still customary to speak of ‘ plagues of 
rain and water' sent on account of our sins, and of' scarcity 
and dearth, which we most justly suffer foi our iniquity.’ 
Corresponding language is employed about the forms of 
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disease and death which scieiice has but impei'fectly es. 
plained. If men ajce employed in some profession which 
compels them to inhale steel filings or noxious vapours, or if 
they live in a pestilential marsh, the diseases that result 
fi-om these conditions are not regarded as a judgment oi & 
discipline, for the natural cause is obvious and decisive. But 
if the conditions that produced the disease are very subtle 
and very complicated, if physicians are incapable of tracing 
with certainty its natuie or its effects; if, above all, it 
assumes the character of an epidemic, it is continually treated 
as a Divine judgment. The presumption against this view 
arises not only from the fact that, in exact proportion as 
medical science advances, diseases are proved to he the neces¬ 
sary consequence of physical conditions, but also from many 
characteristics of unexplained disease which unequivocally 
prove it to he natural Thus, cholei-a, which is frequently 
treated according to the theological method, varies with the 
conditions of tempeiature, is engendered by particular forms 
of diet, follows the course of rivers, yields in some measure to 
medical treatment, can he aggravated or mitigated by courses 
of conduct that have no relation to vice or virtue, takes its 
victims indiscriminately fr-om all grades of morals or opinion. 
Usually, when definite canses are assigned for a supposed 
judgment, they lead to consequences of the most grotesque 
absurdify. Thus, when a deadly and mysterious disease fell 
upon the cattle of England, some divines, not content with 
treating it as a judgment, proceeded to trace it to certain 
po])ular writings containing what were deemed heterodox 
opinions al>out the Pentateuch, or about the eternity of pun 
ishmant. It may he true that the disease was imported finm 
a coimtry where such speculations are unknown; that the 
authors objected to had no cattle; that the farmers, who 
chiefly suffered by the disease, were for the most part abso¬ 
lutely unconsrious of the existence of these books, and if 
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knew them would have indignaatly repudiated them; :hat the 
fcovr/i populations, who chiefly read them, were only jifocte'l 
indirectly by a. r^e m the price of food, which fallt with 
perfect impartiality upon the orthodox and upon the hetei odox . 
that particulai counties were peculiarly sufferers, without 
being at all conspicuous for their scepticism; that simi:&* 
writings appeared iu formei periods, without cattle being ui 
any respect the worse, and that, at the very period at which 
the plague was i*agmg, other countries, in which far more 
audacious speculations were rife, enjoyed an absolute immu- 
nity. In the face of all these consequences, the theory has 
been confidently urged and warmly applauded. 

It is not, I think, sufficiently observed how large a pro¬ 
portion of such questions are capable of a strictly inductive 
method of discussion. If it is said that plagues or pestilences 
are sent as a punishment of error or of vice, the assertion 
must be tested by a comprehensive examination of the history 
of plagues on the one hand, and of periods of great vice and 
heterodoxy on the other. If it be said that an influence moie 
powerful than any military agency directs the course of 
battles, the action of this force must be detected as we would 
detect electricity, or any other force, by experiment. If the 
attribute of infallibility be ascribed to a particular Church, an 
inductive reasoner wiU not he content with enquiring how 
ffir an inflillible Chm*ch would be a desirable thing, or how 
far certain ancient words may be construed as a prediction of 
its appearance; he will examine, by a wide and careful 
survey of ecclesiastical history, whether this Church has 
actually been immutable and consistent in its teachiug, 
whether it has never been affected by the ignorance or the 
passion of the age; whether its influence has uniformly been 
exerted on the side which proved to be true; whether it has 
never supported by its authority scientific views which were 
i^rwaids demonstrated to be false, or countenanced and 
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sonsolidated popular errors, or thrown obstacles in the path 
>f those who were afterwards recognised as the enlighteners 
31* mankind. If ecclesiastical dehbciations are said to be 
specially inspiied or directed by an iUuniinating and super- 
oral power, we* should examme whether the councils and 
x)i-vocations of clergymen exhibit a d^*ee and harmony of 
Wisdom that cannot reasonably be accounted for by the play 
of our unassisted faculti^. If institutions are said to owe 
their giowth to special supernatural agencies, distinct from 
the ordinary system of natural laws, we must examine 
whether their courses are so striking and so peculiar that 
natural laws fail to explain them. Whenever, as in the case 
of a battle, very many influences concur to the result, it will 
frequently happen that that result will bafl3.e our predictions. 
It will also happen that strange coincidences, such as the 
fl’equent recurrence of the same number in a game of chance, 
will occur. But there are limits to these variations from 
what we r^ard as probable. If, in thi*owing the dice, we 
uniformly attained the same number, or if in war the army 
which was most destitute of all mihtaiy advantages was uni¬ 
formly victorious, we should readily infer that some special 
cause was operating to produce the result. We must i*emem- 
ber, too, that in every great historical crisis the pievalence 
of either side will bring with it a long train of consequences, 
and that we only see one side of the picture. If Hannibal, 
after his victory at CaimsB, had captured and burnt Enme, 
olie vast series of results that have followed from the ascen- 
d^mcy of the Homan Empire would never have taken place, 
bit the supremacy of a maritime, commeorcial, and compara- 
1 1 vely pacific power would have produced an entirely different 
series, which would have formed the basis and been the 
essential condition of all the subsequent progress; a civilisa¬ 
tion, the type and character of which it is now impossible to 
oonnecture, would have arisen, and its theologians would 
probably have regarded the career of Hannibal as cue 
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of the most manifest instances of special interposition on 
record. 

If we would foini sound opinions on these matters, we 
must take a very wide and impartial sniTey of the phenomena 
if history. We must examine whether events have tended 
in a given direction with a uniformity or a persistence that 
Li not naturally explicable. We must examine not only the 
facts that corroborate our theory, but also those which op¬ 
pose it. 

That such a method is not ordinarily adopted must be 
manifest to all. As Bacon said, men ‘ mark the hits, but 
not the misses ; * they collect industriously the examples in 
which many, and sometimes impiobable, cii*cumstances have 
converged to a result which they consider good, and they 
simply leave out of their consideration the circumstances that 
tend in the op})Osite direction. They expatiate with triumph 
upon the career's of emperor's who have been the unconscioiis 
pioneer's or agents in some great movement of human pro¬ 
gress, but they do not dwell upon those whose genius was 
expended in a hopeless resistance, or upon those who, like 
Bajazet or Tamerlane, ha\ang inflicted incalculable evils 
upon mankind, passed away, leaving no enduring fruit be¬ 
hind them. A hundred missionaries start upon an enter¬ 
prise, the success of which appears exceedingly improbable 
Nmet\-nine perish and are forgotten. One missionary suc- 
f(;eds, and his success is attributed to supematui-al interference, 
liecaiise the probabilities were so greatly against him. It is 
observed that a long train of political or military events en¬ 
sured the triumph of Protestantism in cei*tain nations and 
jrtiTiods. It is forgotten that another ti*ain of events desti\>yed 
the sair ? faith in other lands, and paralysed the effoi'ts of its 
noblest martyrs. We are told of showers of rain that 
followed public prayer , but we axe not told how often 
prayers for rain proved anoi-tive, or how much longer than 
usual the dry weather had already oontiniied when the^' wen* 
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offered.* As the old philosopher observed, the votive tablets 
of those who escaped are su^ended in the temple, while those 
who were shipwrecked are forgotten. 

TJnfortnnately, these inconsistencies do not arise simply 
from intellectual causes. A feeling which was intended to 
be religions, but which was in truth deeply the reverse, on(*e 
led men to shrink from examining the causes of some of the 
more terrible of physical phenomena, because it was thought 
that those should be deemed special instances of Divine inter¬ 
ference, and should, therefore, be regarded as too sacred foi 
investigation.® In the world of physical science this mode 
of thought has almost vanished, but a corresponding sentiment 
may he often detected in the common judgments of history. 
Veiy many well-meaning men—censuring the pursuit of 
truth, in the name of the God of Truth—^while they x*egard 
it as commendable and religious to collect frets illustratiiig 


* The folio-wing is a good sped- 
men of the language -wrhieh may 
Btiil be uttered, apparently with¬ 
out exciting any protest, from the 
pulpit in one of great centres 
of English learning ‘But we 
have prayed, and not been heard, 
at least in this present visitrition. 
Have we deserved to be heard? 
In former visitations it was ob¬ 
served commonly how the cholera 
lessened frtjm the d.i}" of the public 
humiliation When we dreaded 
&mine from long - continued 
drought, on the morning of our 
prayers the heaven over our head 
was of brass, the clear burning 
sky showed no token of change 
Mtn looked with awe at its iin- 
mitigdtefl clearness In the even¬ 
ing was the clond like a man’s 
!umd; the relief -was come ’ (And 
then the author adds, in a note): 

" This describes what I myself 
law on the Sunday morning in 


Oxford, on returning from the 
early communion at ^ Mary’s at 
eight. There was no visible change 
till the evening.’—Pusey’s Miracles 
of Trayer^ preached at Oxford, 
1866. 

* E g.; ‘Amaster of philosophy, 
travelling with others on the way, 
when a fearful thunderstorm arose, 
checked the fear of his fellows, and 
discoursed to them of the natural 
reasons of that uproar in the clouds, 
.md those sudden flashes where- 
-with they seemed (out of the ig¬ 
norance ^ causes) to be too much 
dflErighted' in the midst of hif 
philosophical discourse he was 
struck dead with the dremlfnl 
eruption which he slighted What 
could this be but the finger of that 
God who -will have his works 
rather entertained with wonder and 
trembling than with curious scan- 
umg ? -Bishop Hall, The Invi 
t^ihh Worlds § vi. 
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or corroboratiiig the theological theory of life, consider it 
iri-everent and wrong to apply to those facts, and to that 
theory, the ordinary severity of inductive reasoning. 

What I have written is not in any degree inconsistent 
with the belief that, by the dispensation of Providence, moral 
causes have a natural and often overwhelming intluence ui>on 
happiness and upon success, nor yet with the l^elief that 0112 
moral nature enters into a very real, constant, and immediate 
contact with a higher power. Nor does it at all disprove the 
possibility of Divine interference with the order even of 
physical nature. A world governed by special acts of inter¬ 
vention, such as that which mediaeval theologians imagined, 
is peifectly conceivable, though it is probable that most im¬ 
partial enquiiers will convince themselves that this is not the 
system of the planet we iohahit, and if any instance of such 
inteiference be sufficiently attested, it should not be rejected 
as intrinsically impossible. It is, however, the fundamental 
erroi of most writers on miracles, that they conhne theii 
attention to two points—the possibility of the fact, and the 
nature of the evidence There is a third element, which in 
these questions is of capital importance ; the predisposition 
of men in certain stages of society towards the mii’aculous, 
which is so stixing that miraculous stories ai-e then invariably 
circulated and ci-edited, and which makes an amount of 
evidence that would be quite sufficient to establish a natural 
fact, altogether inadequate to establish a supernatural one. 
The positions for which I have been contending aie that a 
perpetual interference of the Deity with the natural course* 
of events is the earliest and simplest notion of miracles, and 
that this notion, which is implied in so many systems of bo 
lief, arose in part &om an ignorance of the laws of nature, 
and in part also from an incapacity for inductive reasoning, 
which led men merely to collect fficts coindding with theii 
preconceived opinions, without attending to those that wei^ 
inconsistent with them- By this method theie is no super 
25 
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Rtition chat could not be defended Volumes have beon 
^\ritten giving perfectly aiithentie hisloiies of wars, famines, 
siiid pestilences that followed the appearance of comets. There 
-- not an cmen, not a prognostic, however childish, that has 
not in the infinit e variety of events, been occasionally veri 
ied, and to minds that are under the influence of a super 
ititious imagination these occasional verifications more than 
outweigh all the instances of error. Simple knowledge is 
A^holly insufficient to correct the disease. ITo one is so firmly 
convinced of the reality of lucky and nnlucky days, and of 
supematnral portents, as the sailor, who has spent his life ir 
watching the deep, and has learnt to read with almost nn- 
ening skill the promise of the clouds. No one is more per¬ 
suaded of the superstitions about fortune than the habitual 
gambler. Sooner than abandon his theory, there is no ex¬ 
travagance of hypothesis to which the superstitious man will 
not 1 ‘esort. The ancients were convinced that dreams were 
usually supernatural. If the dream was verified, this was 
plainly a prophecy. If the event was the exact opposite of 
what the dream foreshadowed, the latter was still supernatural, 
for it was a recognised principlle that dreams should some¬ 
times be interpreted by contraries. If the dream bore no 
relation to subsequent events, unless it were transformed 
into a fantastic allegory, it was still supernatural, for allegory 
was one of the most ordinary forms of revelation If no in¬ 
genuity of interpretation could find a prophetic meaning in 
a dream, its supernatural character was even then not neces 
sarily destroyed; for Homer said there was a special portal 
through which deceptive visions passed into the mind , and 
the Fathers declared that it was one of the occapations of 
(lie daemons to perplex and bewilder us with iinTnftfl.ni ng 
dreams. 

To estimate aright the force of the predisposition to the 
miKaculous should be one of the first tasks of the enquirer into 
its reality; and no one^ I think, can examine the subject with 
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impartiality without aniviug ^it the conclusion thnt in manj 
periods of history it has heen so stiong ab to accumulate 
^.roond pme delusions an amount of evidence far greater than 
»voiild be sufficient to establish even improbable natural 
facts. Through the entire duration of Pagan Rome, it wan 
tegarded as an unquestionable truth, established by the most 
.imple experience, that prodigies of various kinds announced 
every memorable event, and that sacrifices bad the power ol 
mitigating or arresting calamity. In the RepubKc, the Senate 
itself officially verified and explained the prodigies.^ In the 
Empire there is not an historian, from Tacitus down to the 
meanest writer in the Augustan history, who was not cen- 
^unced that numerous prodigies foreshadowed the accession 
and death of every sovereign, and every great catastrophe 
that fell upon the people. Cicero could say with truth that 
iihere was not a single nation of antiquity, from the polished 
Greek to the rudest savage, which did not admit the existence 
of a real art enabling men to foretell the future, and that the 
splendid temples of the oracles, which for so many centuries 
commanded the reverence of mankind, sufficiently attested 
the intensity of the belief.® The reality of the witch miracles 
was established by a critical tribunal, which, however imper¬ 
fect, was at least the most searching then existing in the 
world, by the judicial decisions of the law courts of every 
I^liiropean countiy, supported by the unanimous voice of 
public opinion, and corroborated by the investigation of some 
of the ablest men during several centuries. The belief that 
the king's touch can cure scrofula flourished in the most 
brilliant periods of English history.® It was unshaken by 

* Sir C. Lewis On the Credibility solemnly notified by the clergy 
/ Homaii Hist. vol. i p 60 to all the parish churches of the 

® die De Divtn lib. i. c, 1. realm. When the ajppointed time 

•^The days on which the came, several divines in fall canoni' 
miracle [of the king’s touch] was cals stood round the canopy of 
tobe wrought were ^ed at sittings state. The surgeon of the royal 
«f the Privy Council, and were household introduced the sick. A 
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fclie most numerous and public esperiments. It was asserted 
by the privy council, by tbe bisbops of two religions, by the 
general voice of the clergy in the palmiest days of the Eng¬ 
lish Church, by the University of Oxfoid, and by the enthu 
iiastic assent of the people. It survived the ages of the 
Reforxnation, of Bacon, of Milton, and of Hobbes. It wa# 
by no means extinct in the age of Locke, and would probably 
ha\e lasted still longer, had not the change of dynasty at the 
Revolution assisted the tardy scepticism.* Yet there is now 


passage of Mark xvi. was read. 
When the words “ They shall lay 
their hands on the sick and they 
shall recover/’had been pronounced, 
there was a pause and one of the 
sick was brought to the king. His 
Majesty stroked the ulcers . . . 
Then came the Epistle, &c. The 
Service may still be found in the 
Prayer Books of the reign of Anne 
Indeed, it was not until some time 
after the accession of George L 
that the University of Oxford 
ceased to reprint the office of heal¬ 
ing, together with the Liturgy 
Theolc^ians of eminent learning, 
ability, and virtue gave the sanc¬ 
tion of their authority to this 
mummeiy, and, what is stranger 
still, melical men of high note 
bebeved, or affected to believe, it. 

. . . Chirles II, in the course of 
his reigo, touched near 100,000 
persons ... In 1682 he per¬ 
formed the rite 8,500 times. In 
1684 the throng was such that six 
or seven of the sick were trampled 
to death. James, in one of his 
pr<^esses, touched 800 persons in 
the choir of the cathe^l of Ches¬ 
ter*—^Macaulay*s Htstory of Eng- 
landf c. xiv. 

’ One of the snigeons of Charles 
n. named John Brown, whose 
official duty it was to superintend 


the ceremony, and who assures ns 
that he has witnessed many thou¬ 
sands touched, has written an ex¬ 
tremely curious account of it, 
called Chan^ui Basdioon (London, 
1684). This miracnlons power 
existed exdusively in the E^lish 
and French royal families, being 
derived, in the first, from Edward 
the Co^essor, in the second, from 
St. Lewis. A surgeon attested 
the reality of the Ssease before 
the mixade was performed. The 
hung a riband with a gold 
coin round the neck of the person 
touched; but Brown thinks the 
gold, though possessing great vir¬ 
tue, was not essential to the core. 
He had known cases where the 
cured person had sold, or ceased to 
wear, the medal, and his disease 
returned. The gift was unim¬ 
paired by the Reformation, and an 
obdurate Catholic was converted 
on finding that EUzabeth, after 
the Pope’s excommunicatioii, cculd 
cure his scrofula. Francis I cured 
many persons when prisoner in 
Spain. Charles I., when a prisoner 
cured a man by his simple benedic¬ 
tion, the Puritans not permitting 
him to touch him. His blood had 
the same efficacy; and Charles II-, 
when an exile in the Ketherlands 
still retained it. There were, how 
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gcarcely an educated man who will defend these mii'aclos 
Considered abstractedly, indeed, it is peifectly conceivable 
that Providence might have announced coming events b| 
prodigies, oi impai-ted to some one a miiaculous power, oi 
permitted evil spirits to exist among mankind and assiaf 
them in their enterprises. The evidence establishing these 
miracles is cumulative, and it is immeasurably greater than 
the evidence of many natural facts, such as the earthquakes 
at Antioch, which no one would dream of questioning. 
We disbelieve the miracles, because an overwhelming ex¬ 
perience proves that in ceitain intellectnal conditions, and 
under the influence of certain eirors which we are enabled 
to trace, superstitions of this ordei invariably appear and 
flourish, and that, when these intellectual conditions have 
passed, the prodigies as invariably cease, and the whole fabric 
of superstition melts silently away. 

It is extremely difficult for an ordinary man, who is little 
conversant with the wiitiogs of the past, and who unconsciously 
transfers to other ages the critical spirit of bis own, to realise 
theffict that histories of the most grotesquely extravagant na¬ 
ture could, during the space of many centuries, he continually 
propounded without either provoking the smallest question or 
possessing the smallest truth. We may, however, understand 
something of this credulity when we I’emember the diveision 
of the ancient mind from physical science to speculative 


ever, some ‘Atheists, Sadducees, 
and ill-conditioned Pharisees ’ who 
evf 1 then disbelieved it, and 
Brown gives the letter of one who 
wf nt, a complete sceptic, to satisfy 
his friends, and came away cured 
end converted. It was popularly, 
hit Brown says erroneously, be¬ 
lieved that the touch was peculiarfy 
efhcacious on Good Friday An 
official register was kept, for every 
month in the reign of Charles II., 
of the persons toudied, but two 


years and a half appear to be want¬ 
ing, The smallest number touched 
in one year was 2,983 (in 1669), 
the total, in the whole reign, 
92,107. Brown gives numbers of 
specific cases with great detail 
Bhakspeare has notic^ the powder 
{Macheih^ Act iv Scene 3). Dr 
Johnson, when a boy, was touched 
by Queen Anne ; but at that time 
few persons, except Jacebite^, 
believed the miiade. 
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philosophy j the want of the many chcchs upon ejTor wn^ 
printing affords, the complete absence oi that hal>it of cautiona 
experimental research which Bacon and his coj itemporaries 
Lzifused into moaem philosophy, and, in Christian times, the 
theological notion that the spii-it of belief is a A'irdne, and 
the spirit of scepticism a sin. We miKst mmemlier, too, that 
before men had found the key to the motions of tlic heavenly 
bodies—^before the feJse theory of the voitices and the true 
theory of gravitation—^when the multitude of apparently 
capricious phenomena was very great, the notion tirat the 
world was governed by distinct and isolated influences was 
that which appeared most probable even to the most i-ational 
intellect. In such a condition of knowledge—which was 
that of the most enlightened days of the Roman Empire— 
the hypothesis of universal law was justly regarded as a 
rash and premature generalisation. Every enquiier was 
confronted with innumerable phenomena that were deemed 
plainly miraculous. When Lucretius sought to banish the 
supernatural from the univei-se, he was compelled to employ 
much ingenuity in endeavouring to explain, by a natural 
law, why a miraculous fountain near the temple of Jupiter 
An mon was hot by night and cold by day, and why the 
teniperature of wells was higher in winter than in summer ’ 
Eclipses were supposed by the populace to foreshadow cala¬ 
mity; hnt the Roman soldiers believed that by heating drums 
and cymbals they could cause the moon’s disc to regain itt- 
brightness.® In obedience to dreams, the great Emperor 

* Lucretius, lib. vi The poet * Fly not yet; the fount that played 
says there are certain seeds of In times of old through Ammon* 
fire m the earth, around the water, shade, 

«rhich the sun attracts to itself. Though icy cold by day it ran, 
but which the cold of the night Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 
represses, and forces back upon the To bum when nigat was near.*— 
water. Moore*s Melodies. 

The fountain of Jupiter Ammon, 

and many others that were deemed 'Tacit. A^mal. i. 28. Long 
miraculous, are noticed by Pliny, afterwards the people of Tuiin 
JVaif. ii. 106. were accustomed to greet every 
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Augustus went b^ging money through the streets of Rome/ 
and the historian who records the act himself wrote to Pliny 
entreating the postponement of a triaL® The stinke of the 
lightning was an augury,^ and its menace was directed espe 
dally against the great, who cowered in abject teiTor durinc 
a thunder-storm Augustus used to guard himself against 
thunder by wearing the skin of a searcalf ^ Tiberius, wh(f 
professed to he a complete fiieethinker. had greater faith in 
laurel leaves.® Caligula was accustomed during a thunder¬ 
storm to creep beneath his bed.® During the games in 
honour of Julius Caesar, a comet appearing for seven days 
in the sky, the people believed it to be the soul of the 
dead,^ and a temple was erected in its honour.® Sometimes 
we find this credulity broken by curious inconsistencies of 
belief, or semi-rationalistic explanations livy, who relates 
with perfect fidth innumerable prodigies, has observed, never- 


eclipse with loud cries, and St 
Maimus of Turin energetically 
combated their superstition. (Ceil 
lier Hist, des Autmrs sacres^ tome 
riv. p. 607.) 

* Suet A^ig xci 

* See the answer of the younger 
Pliny {Ep i 18), suggesting that 
dreams should often be interpreted 
by contraries. A great many in¬ 
stances of dreams that were be¬ 
lieved to have been verified are 
given in CSc. (J)e Ihvniaiwite, lib. 

i. ) and Valerius Maximus (lib. i. c. 
vii.). Marcus Aurelius (Capito- 
linus) was said to have appeared 
^o many persons after his death in 
breams, and predicted the future 

* The augurs had noted eleven 
kinds of lightning with different 
significations. (Pliny, Htsi. Xat 

ii. 53) Pliny says all nations 
agree in clapping their hands when 
it lightens rxxidii 5) Cicero 
very shrewdly remarkefl that the 


Roman considered lightning a good 
omen when it shone upon his left, 
while the Greeks and barbarians 
believed it to be auspicious when 
it was upon the right. (Oic. De 
JkvinaL ii. 39.) When Constantine 
prohibited aU other forms of magic, 
he especially authorised that which 
was intended to avert hail and 
lightning. {Cod, Theod. Ub ix. tit. 
xvi. 1. 3.) 

Suet. Aug. xc. 

* Ibid, Ixix. The virtue 

of laurel leaves, and of tne skin of a 
sea-calf, as preservatives against 
hghtnmg, are noticed by Pliny 
{Eist, Nat. ii. 56), who also sayt- 
(xv. 40) that the laurel leaf is be 
lieved to have a natural antipathy 
to fire, which it shows by its angry 
crackling when in contact with 
that clement. 

® Suet Calig. li 
" Suet Jul G<&i Ixxxviii 
" Plin. Hist Nat. ii. 23- 
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tbelesa, that the more prodigies are l>elieved, the mor® Iheji 
'<i e annoimoedJ Those who admitted most fully the realitj? 

the oracles occasionally represented them as natural, 
iontendmg that a prophetic faculty was innate in all men, 
tliough dormant in most; that it might be quickened into 
xction by sleep, by a pure and ascetic life, or m the prostra- 
•jion that precedes death, or in the delirium produced by 
certain vapours; and that the gradual enfeebling of the last 
was the cause of the c^sation of the oracles.^ Tjarthquakee 


* * Prodjgia eo anno mnlta nnn- 
tiatasunt, qnse quo magis crede- 
bant simplices ac religiosi homines 
60 plnra nuntiabantur ’ 10), 

Compare with this the remark of 
Cicero on the oracles- ‘Qnando 
autem iUa Tis erannit ? An post- 
qoam homines minus crednli esse 
ccepemuT ? ’ {Be Biv. ii 57-) 

® This theory, wkeh is de¬ 
veloped at length by the Stoic, in 
the first book of the Be Divina- 
time of Cicero, grew out of the 
pantheistic notion that the human 
sonl is a part of the Deity, and 
therefore by nature a participator 
in the Divine attribut e oj prescience. 
The soul, however, was crushed by 
the weight of the body; and there 
were two ways of evoking its pre¬ 
science—the ascetic way, which 
attenuates the body, and the magi¬ 
cal way, which stimulates the 
<ioul. Apollonius declared that 
his power of prophecy was not due 
to magic, but solely to his absti¬ 
nence from animal food. (PhUost 
ip, of Tyaana, viii. 5.) Among 
chose who believed the oracles, 
there were two theories. The first 
was that they were inspired by 
daemons or spirits of a degree lower 
than the gods. The second was, 
that they were due to the action 
of certain vapours which emanated 
from the caverns beneath the 


temples, and which, by throwing 
the priestess into a state of de¬ 
lirium, evoked her prophetic 
powers The first theory was that 
of the Platonists, and it was 
adopted by the Ghri&tians, who, 
however, changed the sigmfication 
of the word daemon. The second 
theory, which appears to be due 
to Aristotle (Baltus, Bkpmise a 
VH%stovre Oracles, p. 132), is 
noticed by Cic^BeBiv. i. 19, Plin. 
H N. ii. 95, and others. It is 
closely allied to the modem beliei 
in clairvoyance Plutarch, in his 
treatise on the decline of theoracLes, 
attributes that decline sometimes to 
the death of the daemons (who were 
beheved to be mortal), and some¬ 
times to the exhaustion of the 
vapours The oracles themselves, 
according to Porphyry (Fontenelle, 
Hut, des Oracles, pp. 220-222, first 
edL), attributed it to the second 
cause. lamUichus {Be Myst § iii. 
c. xi ) combines both theones, and 
both are very clearly stated in the 
foUowing curious passage: ‘Quam- 
quam Platoni credam inter deos 
atque homines, natura et loco 
m^as quasdam divorum potes- 
tatesintersitas, easquedivinationes 
cunctas et magorum miracula 
gubemare. Quin et iRud mecum 
repubo, posse animum humanum, 
prsesertim, puerilem et simplicev^ 
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vreie believed to result from sapeinatural mterpositions, and 
to call for expiatory sacrifices, but at tbe same time the^ 
had direct natjral antecedents. The Greeks believed thal 
they were caused by subterranean waters, and they accord* 
ingly sacrificed to Poseidon. The Bomans were uncertain as 
to their physical antecedents, and therefore inscribed no 
name on the altar of expiation.* Pythagoras is said to have 
attributed them to the strugglings of the dead.^ Pliny, 
after a long discussion, decided that they were produced by 
air forcing itself through fissures of the earth, but he im¬ 
mediately proceeds to assert that they are invariahly the 
precursors of calamity.^ The same writer, having recounted 
the tiiximph of astronomers in predictLog and explaining 
eclipses, bursts into an eloquent apostrophe to those great 
men who had thus reclaimed man from the dominion of 
superstition, and in high and enthusiastic terms urges them 
to pursue still further their labour in breaking the thraldom 
of ignorance.^ A few chapters later he professes his unhesi - 
lating belief in the ominous character of comets.* The 
notions, too, of magic and astrology, were detached from all 
cheologLcal belief, and might be found among many who were 
absolute atheists.* 

These few examples will he suficient to show how fully 
the Roman soil was prepared for the reception of miraculous 
histories, even after the writings of Cicero and Seneca, in the 

seu carminnin ayocamento, sive earthquake that occurred during a 
idoiuui delenimento, soporaii, et battle. 

1 oblinonem prsesentium exter- * ^Slian, Hist. Vdr, iv. 17. 
nin: et paulisper remota corporis • Hist, Nat. ii. 81-86. 

mcmorid., redigi ac redire ad na- * Ibid. ii. 9. 

turam sua ii, qu Obt munortalis ^ Ibid, ii 23. 

ficilieet et din na at quo ita Teluti * 1 have referred in the last 

quodam sopora iUuim rorum prse- chapter to a striking passage or 
sagire.’—Apuleius, Apolog Am. Harcellinus on this combina 

' Anl. GelL iL 28. Elorus, lion The reader may find some 
howeyer {flist. i 19), mentions a rurions instances of the supersti 
Roman general appeasing the god- Uons of Bozoan sceptics in Cham 
dess Ea^rth on the occasion of an pagpy Zes Antomn&f tome iii. n. 46 
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hiilliant days of Augustus and the Antonines. Tlie feeble 
’cw of the uncultivated mind, which caimot rise above 
liiaterial conceptions, had indeed passed away, the legends o* 
:lie popular theology had lost all power over the educatod 
hut at the same time an absolute ignorance of physical scieiu » 
and of inductive reasoning remained. The facility of belief 
:hat was manifested by some of the most eminent moii 
even on matters that were not deemed supernatural, can only 
be realised by those who have an intimate acquaintance with 
their works. Thus, to give hut a few examples, that gi'eat 
naturalist whom I have so often cited tells us with tlic ut¬ 
most gravily how the fiercest lion trembles at the ci*owing of 
a cock,' how elephants celebiate their religious ceremonies. ’ 
how the stag draws serpents by its breath j&.*om their lioles. 
and then ti'amples them to death; ® how the salamander is 
so deadly that the food cooked in water, or the ftnit gi-own 
on trees it has touched, are fatal to man ; ^ how, when a ship 
is flying before so fierce a tempest that no anchors or chains 
can hold it, if only the remora or echinus fastens on its keel, 
it is arrested in its course, and remains motionless and rooted 
among the waves.® On matters that would appear the most 
easily verified, he is equally confident. Thus, the human 
saliva, he assures us, has many mysterious properties. If a 
man, especially when fasting, spits into the throat of a ser¬ 
pent, it is said that the animal speedily dies.® It is certain 
that to anoint the eyes with spittle is a sovereign remedy 
against ophthalmia ^ If a pugilist, having struck his adver¬ 
sary, spits into his own hand, the pain he caiised instantlj 

* viii. 19 This is also men- * xxdi. 1. 

tioned by Lucretius. • yii. 2. 

*viii 1. ^ ^xxviii. 7. The blmd mar 

*viii 50. This was one of the restored to sight ]>y Vespasian was 
reasons why the early Christians cured by anointing his eyes with 
sometimes adopted the stag as a spittle (Suet. 7; Tacit 

sjmlx)l of Christ. iv. 81 ) 

* xxix. 23. 
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.•(iases If he spits into Ids iiaad before striking, the blow 
is the more severed Aristotle, the greatest naturalist ol 
Greece, had observed that it was a cimons feet that on the 
sea-shore no animal ever dies except during the ebbing of 
'.be tide. Several centuries later, Pliny, the greatest natum 
list of an empire that was washed by many tidal seas, directed 
his attention to this statement. He declared that, after caie 
fill observations which had been made in Gaul, it had been 
found to be inaccurate, for what Aristotle stated of all animals 
was in fact only true of man.® It was in 1727 and the two 
following years, that scientific observations made at Rochefort 
and at Brest finally dissipated the delusion.* 

Volumes might be filled with illustrations of how readily, 
in the most enlightened days of the Roman Empire, strange, 
and especially miraculous, tales were believed, even under 
eiicumstances that would appear to give every facility for 
the detection of the imposture. In the field of the super¬ 
natural, however, it should he remembered that a movement 
which I have traced in the last chapter, had produced a very 
exceptional amount of credulity during the century and a 
half that pi’eceded the convei-sion of Constantine. Neither 
fche wi itdngs of Cicero and Seneca, nor even those of Pliny 
and Plutarch, can be regarded as fair samples of the belief of 
tlie educated. The Epicurean philosophy which rejected, the 
Academic philosophy which doubted, and the Stoic philosophy 
which simplified and sublimated superstition, had alike dis 
appeared. The ‘Meditations’ of Marcus Aurelius closed 
the period of Stoical influence, and the * Dialogues' of Luciati 
were the last solitary protest of expiring scepticism.** The 
%i*m of the philosophy of Cicero had been to ascertain truth 

* Ibid. The custom of spitting is, however, said still to linger in 
in the hand before striking still many sea-coast towns. 

exists among pngiHsts ^Lncian is believed to have 

* ii. 101. died abont two years before Mai* 

* Legendre, TratUdeVOpinion, ens Amelins, 
tome ii. p. 17. The superstition 
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i>y the fiee exeicibe of the critical powers. The aini of tin 
Pythagorean philosophy was to attain the state of ecstcts^, 
jLn<l to purify the mind by religious rites. Every philosopher 
500 ZL plunged into magical practices, and was encircled, in the 
eyes of his disciples, with a halo of legend. Apollonius of 
Tyana, whom the Pagans opposed to Christ, had luised the 
dead, healed the sick, cast out devils, freed a young roan from 
a lamia or vampire with whom he was enamoured, prophesied, 
seen in one coimtry events that wei’e occurring in another, 
and hUed the world with the fame of his ndiacles and of his 
sanctity.* A siTTiilaj power, notwithstanding his own dis¬ 
claimer, was popularly attributed to the Platonist Apuloius.^ 

• See his very cnnous life Ly who appeared in his tent, lebnked 
Philostratns. This Life was writ- him, and saved the city (Vopiscus, 
ten at the request of Jnlia Domna, Aurelian), and, lastly, the Pagan 
the wife of Septimus Severus, philosopher Hierocles wrote a book 
whether or not with the inteni ion opposing Apollonius to Ohrist, 
of opposing the G-ospel narrative is which was answered by Eusebius, 
a question still fiercely discussed The Fathers of the fourth century 
Among the mo«!t recent Church always spoke of him as a great 
historians, Pressense mamtams the magician Some curious passages 
affirmative, and Neaudei the uega- on the subject are coUected by M 
tive Apollonius was born at neaily Chassang, m the introduction to 
the same time as Christ, but out- his French translation of the work 
lired Domitian. The traces of his of Philos tratus 
mflnence are widely spread through See his delence against the 

the liteiature of the empire charge of magic Apuleius who 
Kun.ipras calls him ‘ ’AiroAA.e6wor S was at once a brilliant rhetorician. 
tV Tvdpcov^ ovk4ti ^t\6aoipos oAA* the writer of an extremely curious 
Ti de&p T€ Kcd avOp^irov fiitrop' novel (The Metamorphobes, or 
- Liveb of tJv Sojphtsts Xiphilin (rolden A'is), and of many other 
lolates (bmi. 18) the story, told works,and an indefatigable student 
ilso by Philostratns, how Apollo- ofthe religious mysteries of his time, 
nius, beii^ at Ephesus, saw the lived through tho reigns of Hatlrian 
assatismation of Domitian at Rome, and his two successors. After his 
Alexander Severus placed (L(un- death his fame was fu..* about a c£n> 
oridius Severus) the statue of lury app.irently eclipsed; and il 
Apollonius with those of Orpheus, has been noticed as very remark- 
Abr^am, and Christ, fca: worship able that TertuUian, who lived a 
•n his oratory Aurelian was re- generationafter Apuleius, ana who, 
ported to have been diverted from like him. was a Carthaginian, ha«; 
ais intention of destroying Tyana never even mentionetl him nunnp 
by the ghost of the philosophei ‘’hchraithcenfuiyliisrepn^ji ioii«"g- 
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Lucian hjus left ns a detailed acconnt of the impostiu'es hj 
which the philosopher Alexander endeavoured to acquire the 
&ine of a miracle-worker. * When a magician plotted against 
Plotinus, his spells recoiled miraculously against himself; and 
•when an Egyptian priest endeavoured hj incantations to evoke 
the guardian daemon of the philosopher, instead of a daemon 
the temple of Isis was irradiated by the presence of a god.^ 
Porphyry was said to have expelled an evil daemon from a 
bath.® It was reported among his disdples that when lam- 
blichus prayed he was raised (like the saints of another creed) 
ten cubits from the ground^ and that his body and his dress 
assumed a golden hue.^ It was well known that he had at 
Gkdara drawn forth from the waters of two fountains then 
guardian spirits, and exhibited them in bodily form to his 
disciples.® A woman named Sospitra had been visited by two 
spirits under the form of aged Chaldeans, and had been en¬ 
dowed with a transcendent beauty and with a superhuman 
knowledge. Raised above all human frailties, save only love 
and death, she was able to see at once the deeds which were 
done in every land, and the people, dazzled by her beauty and 
her wisdom, ascribed to her a share of the omnipresence of 
the Deiiy.® 

Christianity floated into the Roman Empire on the wave 
of credulity that brought with it this long train of Oriental 


vived, and Lactantins, St. Jerome, 
and St. Augustine relate that many 
miracles were attributed to him, 
and that he was placed by the 
Pagans on a level with Christ, and 
regarded by some as even a greater 
magician. See the sketch of his 
life by M, B^toland prefixed to the 
panckoucke edition of his works. 

Life of Alexander There is 
an extremely curious picture of the 
religions jugglers, who were wan- 
dermg about the Empire, in the 
eighth and ninth books of the 


MetamorpJiobes of Apuleins See. 
too, Juvenal, Sat. vi. 510-685. 

* Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus. 

* Eunapius, Porph. 

* Ibid. Iamb, lamblicbns him 
self only laughed at the report 

® Eunapius, Iamb 

* See her lite m Eimapins 
(Edescus. Ailian and the rhetori¬ 
cian Aristides are also full of the 
wildest prodigies There is an in¬ 
teresting dissertation on this sab- 
ject in Friedlaender {Trad. Fmne 
tome iv p. 177-186). 
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supei'stitio^*? ;?nd legends. In its moi-al aspect it was broadly 
'listinguislied fi-om the systems around it, but its miracles 
wei'e accepted by both Mend and foe as the ordinary accom¬ 
paniments of religious teaching. The Jews, in the eyes of 
the Pagans, bad long been proverbial for then* credulity^* and 
Ibe Christians inherited a double measure of their reputation 
N^or is it possible to deny that in the matter of the miracu 
lous the reputation was deserved. Among the Pagans the 
theory of Euhemerus, who believed the gods to be but deified 
men, had been the stronghold of the Sceptics, while the 
Platonic notion of djemons was adopted by the more believing 
philosophers. The Christian teachers combined both theories^ 
maintainiTig that deceased kings had originally supplied the 
names of the deities, hut that malevolent daemons had taken 
the j: places; and without a single exception the Fathers 
maintained the reality of the Pagan miracles as fully as their 
owa.2 The oracles, as we have seen, had been ridiculed and 
rejected by numbers of the philosophers, hut the Christians 
unanimously admitted their reality. They appealed to a long 
aeries of oracles as predictions of their fidth; and there is, I 
believe, no example of the denial of their supernatural cha¬ 
racter in the Christian Church till 1696, when a Dutch 
Anabaptist minister named Tan Dale, in a remarkable book,® 

**Credat Judsens ApeUa.*— eases, they did it by natural means, 

I lor. Sai. v. 100 which their superior knowledge 

^ This appears from all the and power placed at their disposal, 
writings of the Pathers. There Concerning prophecy, it was the 
were, however, two forms of Pagan opinion of some of the Fathers that 
miracles about which there was intuitive prescience was a Divine 
s 3 me hesitation in the early Church prerogative, and that the prescience 
—^the beneficent miracle of heal- of the daemons was only acquired 
Ing and the miracle of prophecy, by observation. Their jmmense 
Concerning the first, the common knowledge enabled them tc foreeas: 
ipinion was that the daemons only events to a d^ee far transcend 
cured diseases tne^ had themselves mg human facrities, and they em 
caused, or that, a.t least, if they ever ployed this power in the oracles, 
fin Older to enthral men more effeo- * Be Ongvne ae Brogresaa Idmia 

bually) cured purely natural dis (Amsterdam). 
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wbieb was abiidged and translated by Fontenelle, asseitedy 
ui opposition to tte imamiiLous voice of ecclesiastical authority, 
that tliey were simple impostures- a theory which is now 
almost universally accepted. To suppose that men who held 
these opinions were capable, in the second or third centuries, 
of ascertaining with any d^ree of just conddence whether 
miracles had taken place in Judaea in the first century, is 
grossly absurd; nor would the conviction of their reality have 
made any great impression on their minds at a time when 
miracles were supposed to be so abundantly didosed. 

In truth, the question of the reality of the Jewish miracles 
must be carefully distinguished from that of the conversion 
of the Boman Empire. With the light that is furnished to 
us by modem investigations and habits of thought^ we weigh 
the testimony of the Jewish writers; but most of the more 
judicious of modem apologists, considering the extreme cre¬ 
dulity of the Jewish people, decline to make the question 
simply one of evidence, and occupy themselves chiefly in en¬ 
deavouring to show that miracles are possible, that those 
recorded in the Biblical narratives are related in such a 
manner, and are so interwoven with the texture of a simple 
and artless narrative, as to carry with them an internal proof 
of their reality; that they differ in kind from later miracles, 
and especially that the character and destinies of Christianity 
are such as to render its miraculous origm antecedently prob¬ 
able. But in the ages when the Boman Empire was chiefly 
converted, all sound and discriminating historical investiga 
tion of the evidence of the early miracles was impossible, nor 
was any large use made of those miracles as proofr of the 
religiorL The rhetorician Amobius is probably the only one 
of the early apologists who gives, among the evidences of the 
fidih, any prominent place to the miracles of Christ.^ When 


’ This characteristic of early hibited by Pressens^, Hist, des troit 
Ohzistiai} apology is forcibly ex- premteirs Siicles, 2™* s^rie, tome ii 
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*5vidential reasoning was employed, it was usually an. appeal 
not to mii-acles, but to prophecy. But here again the opinions 
of the patristic age must be pronounced absolutely worthless. 
To pi-ove tRat events had taken place in Judsea, accurately 
coi responding with the prophecies, or that the prophecies 
u ere uhem-selves genuine, were both tasks fer transcending 
the critical powers of the Boman converts. The wild extra¬ 
vagance of fantastic aUegoiy, commonly connected with 
Oiigen, but which appears at a much earlier date in the 
writings of Justin Martyr and Irenseus, had thrown the in- 
terpi-etation of prophecy mtx> hopeless confusion, whUe the 
deliberate and appai-ently perfectly unscrupulous forgery of a 
whole literature, destined to further the propagation either 
of Christianitiy as a whole, or of some particular class of 
tenets that had arisen within its border,* made criticism at 
once pre-eminently difficult and necessary. A long series of 
oracles were cited, predicting in detail the sufferings of Christ. 
The prophecies forged by tho Christians, and attributed by 
them to the heathen Sibyls, were accepted as genuine by the 
entii-e Church, and were continually appealed to as among 
the most powerful evidences of the faith. Justin Martyi 
declared that it was by the instigation of daemons that it had 
been made a capital offence to read them.* Clement of 
Alexandria preserved the tradition that St. Paul had urged 
the brethren to study them.^ Celsus designated the Christi^ins 
SibylhFfts, on account of the pei*tinacity with which they in¬ 
sisted upon them.'* Constantine the Great adduced them in 
a solemn speech before the Council of Nice.**' St. Augustine 
notices that the Greek word for a fish, which, containing the 
initial letters of the name and titles of Christy had been 

* The immense number of these graded for having forged som^ 
forged writings is noticed by all voyages of St Paul and St. Theda 
candid historians, and there is, I (Tert Be Baptismo, 17.) 
boheve, only one instance of any * ApoL i. • Strom, vi. c. 5 
attempt being made to prevent * Origen, Cont. Cda. v, 

this pious fraud. A priest was de- » Oratio (apud Enseb.) xviii. 
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adopted by the Early CbTircli as its sacred symbol, contains 
also the initial letters of some prophetic lines ascribed to 
Sibyl of Eiythra.* The Pagans, it is true, accused theii 
opponents of having forged or interpolated these prophecies,' 
but there was not a single Christian writer of the patj isth 
period who disputed their authoriiy, and there were veryfe\T 
even of the most illustrious who did not appeal to them 
Unanimously admitted by the Chm*ch of the Fathers, thej 
were unanimously admitted during the middle ages, and an 
allusion to them passed into the most beautifu] lyric of the 
Missal. It was only at the period of the Peformation that 
the great hut unhappy CastelHo pointed out many passages 
in them which could not possibly be genuine. He was fol 
lowed, in the first years of the seventeenth centm-y, by a 
•Jesuit named Possevin, who observed that the Sibyls were 
known to have lived at a later period than Moses, and that 
many passages in the Sibylline books purported to have been 
written before Moses. Those passages, therefore, he said, 
were interpolated; and he added, with a characteristic 
sagacity, that they had doubtless been inserted by Satan, for 
tlie purpose of throwing suspicion upon the books ® It was 
in 1649 that a French Protestant minister, named Blondel, 
ventured for the first time in the Christian Church to de¬ 
nounce these writings as deliberate and clumsy forgeries, and 
after much angry controversy his sentiment has acquired an 
almost undisputed ascendancy in criticism. 

But although the opinion of the Koman converts was ex¬ 
tremely worthless, when dealing with past history or with 
literary criticism, there was one branch of miracles concern- 
iog which their position was somewhat different. Content 


‘ JDe Giv. Dei, xviii. 23. conficta atqne composita.*—Lae 

* Constantine, OrajftoXIX. ‘His tant Div Inst iv 
testimoniis quidam revieti Bolent • Antonins Possevinns, Appara 
eo oonfugere ut aiant non esse ilia ties Sacer (1606), verb. ‘ Sibylla.* 
carmina Siljyllina, sed a nostris 

26 
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porary miracles, ofbea of the most extraordinary cnaract^, 
but usually of the nature of visions, exorcisms, or healing the 
sick, were £:om the time of Justin Martyi* uniformly repre* 
Bented by the Fathers as existing among them,* and they con¬ 
tinue steadily along the path of history, till in the pages oi 
Eragiius and Theodoret, in the Lives of BHarion and Paul, 
by St Jerome, of Antony, by St. Athanasius, and of Gregory 
Thaumatoigas, by his namesake of Nyssa, and in the Dia¬ 
logues of St. Gregory the Great, they attain as grotesque an 
extiraTagaince as the wildest medisBval legends. Few things 
are more striking than the assertions hazarded on this matter 
by some of the ablest of the Fathers. Thus, St. Irenseus 
assures us that all Christians possessed the power of working 
miracles; that they prophesied, cast out devils, healed the 
sick, and sometimes even raised the dead: that some who had 
been thus resuscitated lived for many yeai's among them, and 
that it would be impossible to reckon the wonderful acts that 
were daily performed.® St. Epiphanius tells us that some 
rivers and fountains were annually transformed into wine, in 
attestation of the miracle of Cana : and he adds that he had 
himself drunk of one of these fountains, and his brethren of 
another.^ St. Augustine notices that miracles were less 
frequent and less widely known than formerly, but that many 
s>till occmTed, and some of them be had himself witnessed. 
Wlienever a miracle was reported, he ordered tliat a special 
f^xaniioation into its circumstances should he made, and th<it 
I he depositions of the witnesses should be read publicly to 
the people. He tells us, besides mauy other miracles, that 
Gamahel in a dream revealed to a priest named Lucianus the 
place where the bones of St. Stephen were buried; that those 
bones, being thus discovered, were brought to Hippo, the 
diocese of which St. Augustine was bishop; that they raised 


* This sahject is fully treated 
by Middleton in his F^ee Knqiiiry, 
«rhom I have closely followed 


Irensen**, Contr. JBisrea. ii. 82 
Epiphan Adv. ii 80 . 
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flve dead persons to life; and that, although only a poition 
of the mii-aculons cni'es they effected had been register id, the 
seiW.cates drawn up in two yeara in the diocese, and by the 
■orders of the saint, were nearly seventy. In the adjoining 
diocese of Calama they were incomparably more numerous.* 
In the neight of the great conflict between St. Ambrose and 
the A rian Empress Justina, the saint declared that it had 
been revealed to him by an irresistible presentiment—or, as 
St. Augustine, who was present on the occasion, says, in a 
dream—that relics were buried in a spot which he indicated. 
The earth being removed, a tomb was found filled with blood, 
and containing two gigantic skeletons, with their heads 
severed from their bodies, which were pronounced to he those 
of St, Gervasius and Si Protasius, two martyrs of remark¬ 
able physical dimensions, who weie said to have suffered about 
300 years before To prove that they were genuine relics, the 
bones were brought in contact with a blind man, who was 
restored to sight, and with demoniacs, who were cured; the 
daemons, however, in the first place, acknowledging that the 
relics were genuine; that St. Ambrose was the deadly enemy 
of the powers of hell; that the Trinitarian docti’ine was true; 
and that those who rejected it would infallibly be damned. 
The next day St. Ambrose delivered an invective against all 
who questioned the miracle. St. Augustine recorded it in 
bis works, and spread the worship of the saints through 
A fiica. The transport of enthusiasm with which the miracles 
were greeted at Milan enabled St. Ambrose to overcome 
every obstacle ‘ but the Asians treated them with a derisive 
bicieduliiy, and declared that the pretended demoniacs had 
h^een bribed by the saint.* 

Statements of this kind, which are selected from very 

St. Aug. Be Ow. Bei, xxii. 8. Hola, in his lAfe of Ambrose; and 
* This history is related by St. by St. Augustine, Be Otv, Beit xxii 
Ambrose in a letter to his sister 8 ; Confess, iz. 7* 

BCaxeellina; by St, Panlinus of 
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oaany tnat are ec^ually positive, though not equally precLsa, 
suggest veins of thought of obvious interest and importance 
We are now, however, only concerned with the feet, thj.t 
with the exception of one or two isolated miracles, sucl 
as the last I have noticed, and of one class of miraclefe 
which I shall proceed to describe, these prodigies, whethei 
true or felse, were wrought for the exclusive edification oi 
confirmed believers. The exceptional miracles were those of 
exorcism, which occupied a very singular position in the early 
Church The belief that certain diseases were inflicted by 
Divine agency was fetmiliar to the ancients, but among the 
early Greets the notion of diabolical possession appears to 
have been untnown. A daemon, in the philosophy of Plato, 
though inferior to a deity, was not an evil spirit, and it is ex- 
ti-emely doubtful whether the existence of evil daemons was 
known either to the Greeks or Eomans till about the time of 
the advent of Christ.^ The belief was introduced with the 
Oriental superstitions which then poured into Rome, and it 
brought in its train the notions of possession and exorcism 
The Jews, who in their own country appear to have regarded 
it as a most ordinary occurrence to meet men walking about 
visibly possessed by devils, and who professed to have learnt 
from Solomon the means of expelling them, soon became the 
principal exorcists, accomplishing their feats partly by adju 
ration, and partly by means of a certain miraculous root 
named Baaras. Josephus assures us that he had himself, in 
che reign of Tesparian, seen a Jew named Eleazar drawing 
b}' these means a dsamon through the nostrils of a possessed 
peraon, who feU to the ground on the accomplishment of the 
miracle; while, upon the command of the ina g?rifi.n, tlie 


* Plutarch thought they were Mirades, pp. 129-140; and Fon- 
known by Plato, but this opinion tenelle, des Oracles, pp. 20, 
has been mneh questioned. See a 27- Porpbyiy speaks much of ovif 
very learned discussion on the sub- deemons. 
ject in Farmer’s Dmsertafwn on 
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ievil, to prove that it had really left his victim, threw down 
% cup of water which had been placed at a distance.* Th« 
growth of Neoplatonism and kindred philosophies greatly 
strengthened the belief, and some of the later philosophers, 
‘IS well as many religious charlatans, practised exorcism. 
But, of all classes, the Chiistians became in this respect tht 
mast famous. From the time of Justin Mai'tyr, foi about 
two centuries, there is, I believe, not a single Christian 
writer who does not solemnly and explicitly assert the leaUty 
and frequent employment of this powei*; * and although, aftei 
the Council of Laodicea, the instances became less numerous, 
they by no means ceased. The Christians fully recognised 
the supernatural power possessed by the Jewish and Gentile 
exorcists, but they claimed to be in many lespecta their 
superiors. By the simple sign of the cross, oi by repeating 
the name of their Master, they professed to be able to cast 
out devils which had resisted all the enchantments of Pagar^ 


‘ Josephus, Antiq, viii. 2, § 5. 

• This very cnnons subject is 
ftiUy treated by Baltus {Bepcnse a 
CBistoire des Oracles^ Strasburg, 
1707, publisher] anonymously in 
reply to Van Dale and Fonte- 
nelle), who believed in the reality 
of the Pagan as well as the 
patristic miracles; by Bingham 
{Antiquities of the Chribtian Church, 
vol. 1 . pp. 316-324), who thinks 
the Pagan and Jewish exorcists 
were impostors, but not the Chris¬ 
tians; and by Middleton [Wr&i 
Enquiry, pp. 80-96), who disbe¬ 
lieves in all the exorcists after the 
apostolic times. It has also been 
the subject of a special contro¬ 
versy in England, carried on by 
Dodwell, Church, Farmer, and 
ithers Archdeacon Church says* 
* If we Crinuot vindicate them [the 
Fathers of the first three centuries] 


on this article, their credit mu‘>» 
be lost for ever; and we must bt 
obliged to decline all fdrthei de¬ 
fence of them. It is impossible 
for any words more strongly to ex 
press a claim to this miiade th.iij 
those used by all the best writois 
of tno second and third centuries ' 
VtndicatKm of the Miradeb ot 
the First Three Cmturtes, p 199 
So, also, Baltus ‘De tons Ics 
anciens auteurs ecd^iastiquos, 
c'y en ajant pas im qm n’ait p.irle 
de ce pouvoir admirable que lob 
Chretiens avoient de chasser le*' 
demons' (p. 296) Grregory oi 
Tours describes exorcism as suib 
ciently common in his time, and 
mentions having himself seen a 
monk named Julian cure by hif 
words a possessed person. {Hist 
iv. 32.) 
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exorcists, to silence the oracles, to compel the dasmons to con 
fess the tiuth of the Christian faith. Sometimes their powei 
extended still fuitiier. Dasmons, we are told, were acciis 
tomed to enter into animals, and these also were expelled hj 
the Chi“istian adjuration St Jerome, in his ‘ life of St 
llilarim,’ has given us a graphic account of the courage wit! 
which that saint confronted, and the success with whici) 
{je relieved, a possessed camel.* Tn the reign of Julian, thf 
very bones of the maityx Babylas were sufficient to silence 
the oracle of Daphne; and when, amid the triumphant 
chants of the Christians, the relics, by the command of 
JiiHan, were removed, the lightning descended from heaven 
and consumed the temple.- St. Gregory Thaumaturgus 
having expelled the daemons firom an idol temple, the priest, 
finding his means of subsistence destroyed, came to the saint, 
imploring him to permit the oracles to be renewed St 
Gr^ory, who was then on his journey, wrote a note contain¬ 
ing the words ‘ Satan, return,' which was immediately obeyed, 
and the priest, awe-sti*uck by the miracle, was converted to 
Christianity.^ TertuUian, writing to the Pagans in a time 
of persecution, in language of the most deliberate earnestness, 
challenges his opponents to bring foith any person who is 


* Hilar, Origen notices 
that cattle were sometimes pos¬ 
sessed by devils See Middleton^s 
Free Miquvry, pp 88, 89. 

® The mirad.e of St. Babylas 
IS the subject of a homily by St. 
Chrysostom, and is related at 
lengLh by Theodoret, Sozomen, 
and Socrates Libanius mentions 
that, by command of Julian, the 
bones of St. Babylas were re¬ 
moved from the temple. The 
Christians said the temple was de¬ 
stroyed by lightmng; ^e Pagans 
declared it was burnt by the Chris¬ 
tians, and .Julian ordered measures 
of reprisal to be taken Amm. 
Marcelhnjm, however, mentions a 


report that the fire was caused 
accidentally by one of the numer¬ 
ous candles employed in the cere¬ 
mony The people of Antioch 
defi^ the emperor by chanting 
as uhey remov^ the relics, ‘ Con¬ 
found^ be all they that trust ip 
graven images.* 

’ See the Life of Gregory 
Tkaumatmguh^ by Gregory of 
Nybsa. St. Gregory the Great 
assures os {Lial iii. 10) that 
Sabmus, Bishop of Placentia, w rot e 
a letter to the river Po, which liad 
overflowed its banks and floodeil 
some church lands. When the 
letter was thrown into the stveiiv 
the waters at once subsided. 
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pobsebsed by a djeinon or any of tliose virgins or prophets who 
aie bupposed to be inspired by a divinily. He asserts that 
in I’eply to the interrogation of any Chiistian, the dsemon? 
will be compelled to confess their diabolical character, hi 
invites the Pagans, if it be otheiwise, to put the Christian 
lamiediately to death ; and he proposes this as at once thf 
simplest and most decisive demonstration of the fiiith. 
Justin Mariyr,® Origen,* Lactantius,'* Athanasius,® and 
Mmucius Felix,® all in language equally solemn and explicit, 
call upon the Pagans to form their opinions from the con¬ 
fessions wrung from their own gods. We hear from them, 
that when a Christian began to pray, to make the sign of the 
cross, or to utter the name of his Master in the presence of a 
possessed or inspired pei bon, the latter, by screams and fright¬ 
ful contortions, exhibited the torture that was inflicted, and 
by this torture the evil spirit was compelled to avow its 
nature. Several of the Christian wTiteis declare that this 
was generally known to the Pagans. In one respect, it was 
observed, the miracle of exorcism was especially available for 
evidential purposes 5 for, as daemons would not expel daemons, 
it was the only mfracle which was necessarily divine. 

It would be curious to examine tbe manner m which the 
challenge was received by the Pagan writers; but unhappily, 
the writings which were directed against the frith having 
been destroyed by the Christian emperors, our means of in 
formation on this point are very scanty. Some information, 


‘ ‘Edatur hie aliquis sub tri- 
bundlibusvestrib, quom daemoneagi 
eonstet. Jub&us a qnolibet Clirib- 
tiano loqui spirilus ille, tarn se 
daemonem confitebitur do vero, 
quam alibi denm de falso jEqtie 
prodncitur aliqius ex us qui de 
dec pati existimantur, qm aris 
inhalantes nuinen de ludore conci- 
piunt . . . nisi se daemones con- 
fmm fberint, Christiano mentin 


non andentes, ibidem illius C!zii« 
tiani procacissimi fiangnmem fnn 
dite Quid isto opexe manifcstiitH 
quid bsec probatione fidelnis?'^ 
Text. Apol. xxiii 

* Apol. i., Trypho 

• Cont Cds. vii. 

♦ ItisU Dvo. iv. 27 

• Jj^e of Antony 

^ OctQ/vius, 
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however, we possess, and it would appear to diow that, among 
the educated classes at least, these phenomena did not extort 
any great admiration. The eloquent silence about diabolical 
possession observed by the early philosophers, when discussing 
such questions as the nature of the soul and of the spiiitual 
world, decisively show that in their tune possession had not 
assumed any great prominence or acquired any general cre¬ 
dence. Plutarch, who admitted the reality of evil daemons, 
and who was the most strenuous defender of the oracles, treats 
the whole class of superstitions to which exorcism belongs 
with much contempt.* Marcus Aurelius, in recounting the 
benefits he had received from different persons with whom he 
had been connected, acknowledges his debt of gratitude to 
the philosopher Diognetus for having taught him to give no 
ciedence to magicians, jugglers, and expellers of daemons.* 
Lucian declares that every cunning juggler could make his 
fortune by going over to the Christians and preying upon their 
simplicity.^ Oelsus described the Christians as jugglers per¬ 
forming their tricks among the young and the credulous.^ 
The most decisive evidence, however, we possess, is a law of 
Ulpian, directed, it is thought, against the Christians, which 
condemns those ‘ who use incantations or imprecations, or (to 
employ the common word of impostors) exorcisms.'® Modem 
criticism has noted a few facts which may throw some light 
upon this obscure subject. It has been observed that the 


* Be 8uperstitione. 

*i. 6. 

* Be Mort. Ber^frin. 

‘ Origen, Adv. Cels, vi Com¬ 
pare the curions letter which Vo- 
pi&CTis (Saturniniis) attrihntes to 
Hadnan, ‘ Nemo iUie [i.e. in S^ypt] 
archis^agogtts Jndaeorttm, nemo 
Samarites, nemo Ohristianomm 
presbyter, non mathematicns, non 
anuspex, non aliptes.’ 

■ ‘Si incantavit, si imprecatns 


est, si (nt vnlgari verbo impos- 
tomm ntor) exorcizarit/—^Bing¬ 
ham, of the Christian 

Church (Oxf., 1855), vol i. p. 318 
This law is believed to have beer 
directed specially against the 
Christians, because these were 
very prominent as exorcists, and 
becanse Lactantins {Inst. Bin. v 
11) says that Ulpian had collected 
the laws against them. 
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^nptoms of possession were for tlie most pai-t identical with 
those of lunacy or epilepsy ^ that it is quite possible that the 
excitement of an imposing religious ceremony might produce 
or suspend the disorder, that leading questions might in these 
cases be followed by the desired answei’s; and that some 
passages from the Fathers show that the exorcisms were not 
always successful, or the cures always permanent It has 
been observed, too, that at first the powei* of exorcism was 
open to all Christians without restraint; that this licence, in 
an age when religious jugglers were very common, and in a 
Church whose members were very credulous, gave great 
facilities to impostors; that when the Laodicean Council, in 
the fourth century, forbade any one to exorcise, except those 
who were duly authorised by the bishop, these miracles 
^jeedily declined; and that, in the very beginning of the fifth 
oentmy, a physician named Posidonius denied the existence 
of possession.* 

To sum up this whole subject, we may conclude that what 
is called the evidential system had no prominent place in 
effecting the conversion of the Eoman Empire. Historical 
criticisms were fiir too impeifect to make appeals to the 
miracles of former days of any value, and the notion of the 
wide dififesion of miraculous or magical powers, as well as the 
generally private character of the alleged miracles of the 
Patristic age, made contemporary wonders very unimpressive. 
The pi-ophecies attributed to the Sibyls, and the practice of 
exorcism, had, however, a certain weight; for the fii-st were 
connected with a religious authority, long and deeply revered 
it Pome, and the second had been forced by sevei*al circum- 
ibmces into great prominence. But the effect even of thei^ 
nay be safely regaided as altogether subsidiary, and the maiu 
.■^auseH of the conversion must he looked for in another and n 
#ridei sphere. 


• Philostorgins, liRst Eocl. viii. 10. 
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These causes were the general tendencies of the ag& 
They are to be found in that v-ast movement of mingled 
sicepticism and credulity, in that amalgamation or dissolution 
of many cioeds>, in that profound transfoimation of habits, oi 
tlelings, and of ideal?, which T have attempted to paint in 
the last chapter. Under ciicuinstances more fivoui-able to 
religious proselytism than the world had ever before known, 
isitb the path cleared by a long course of destructive cri 
tidsm, the reUgions and philosophies of mankind were 
striiggling for the masteiy in that gieat metropolis where 
all weio amply represented, and in which alone the destinies 
of the world could he decided. Among the educated a frigid 
Stoicism, teaching a majestic but unattainable grandeur, and 
scorning the suppoit of the aflections, the hope of another 
world, and the consolations of worship, had for a time been in 
the ascendant, and it only terminated its noble and most 
fruitful career when it haa become manifestly inadequate 
to the religious wants of the age. Among other classes 
religion after religion ran its conquering course. The Jews 
although a numbei of causes had made them the most hated 
of all the Roman subjects, and althougb their religion, from 
its intensely national character, seemed peculiaily unsiuted 
for proselytism, had j'^et, by the foice of their monotheLsm 
their charity, and their exorcisms, spread the creed of Moses 
far and wide. The Empress Poppsea is said to ha^^e been a 
proselyte The passion of Roman women for Jewish litea 
was one ot the complaints of Juvenal. The Sabbath and the 
fewish fasts became familiar facts in all the great cities, and 
ihe antiquity of the Jewish law the subject of eager discus 
n Other Oiiental religions were even moie succtsstul 
llie worshi}> of IMithra, and, above all, of the Egyptian 
iivinities, attracted their thousands, and during moie tlian 
Jiree centuries the Etoman writings are crowded with Jillu- 
dons to their pi ogress. The mysteries of the Bona Dea,' the 

■ See JnvenaJU Sa£, vi. 314-335, 
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iolenwi worsliip of Isis, the expiatory rites that cleansed the 
guilty soul, excited a very delirmm of enthusiasin. Juvenal 
describes the Roman women, at the dawu of the winter day 
breaking the ice of the Tiber to plunge three times into its 
sacred stream, dragging themselves on bleeding knees in 
penance around the held of Tarquin, offeiing to undertake 
pilgrimages to Egypt to seek the holy water for the shrine ol 
Isis, fondly dreaming that they had heard the voice of the 
goddess. * Apuleius has drawn a graphic picture of the solemn 
majesty of her processions, and the spell they cast upon the 
most licentious and the most sceptical.^ Commodns, Caraealla, 
and HeL’ogahalus were passionately devoted to them.® The 
temples of Isis and Serapis, and the statues of Mithra, are 
among the last prominent works of Roman art. In all other 
forms the same credulity was manifested. The oracles that 
had been silent were heard again; the astrologers swarmed 
in every city; the philosophers were surrounded with an 
atmosphere of legend, the Pythagorean school had raised 
credulity into a system. On all sides, and to a degree un¬ 
paralleled in history, we find men who were no longer 
satisfied with their old local religion, thirsting for belief, 
passionately and lestlessly seeking for a new feith. 

In the midst of this movement, Christianity gained its 
ascendancy, and we can be at no loss to discover the cause of 
its tiiumph. No other religion, under such circumstances, 
had ever combined so many distinct elements of power and 
attraction. Unlike the Jewish religion, it was bound by no 
local ties, and was equally adapted for every nation and for 
B^ery da&s. Unlike Stoicism, it appealed in the strongest 
maainer to the affections, and offered all the charm of a sym- 
jf)athetic worship. Unlike the Egyptian religions, it united 
with its distinctive teaching a pure and noble system o/ 


’See their Idves^ by Lampri 
dins and Spartianus. 


See Juvenal, Sat. vL 520-530. 
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ethics, and proved itself capable of realising it in action. It 
proclaimed, amid a vast movement of social and national 
amalgamation, the imiversal brotherbood of mankind. Amid 
cbe softening influence of philosophy and civilisation, i< 
uugh b tihe supreme sanctit. of love To the slave, who had 
never before exercised so large an influence over Eoman reli¬ 
gious life, it was tLe religion of the suffering and the op¬ 
pressed To the philosopher it was at once the echo of the 
highest ethics of the later Stoics, and the expansion of the 
best teaching of the school of Plato. To a world thirsting 
for prodigy, it offered a history replete with wonders more 
strange that those of Apollonius, while the Jew and the 
Chaldean could scarcely rival its exorcists, and the legends of 
continuaJ miracles circulated among its followers. To a 
world deeply conscious of political dissolution, ana piying 
eagerly and anxiously into the future, it proclaimed with a 
thrilling power the immediate destiuction of the globe—the 
glory of all its friends, and the damnation of all its foes. To 
a world that had grown very weary gazing on the cold and 
passionless grandeur which Cato realised, and which Lucan 
sung, it presented an ideal of compassion and of love —& 
Teacher who could weep by the sepulchre of TTis friend, whe 
was touched with the feeling of our infirmities. To a world, 
in fine, distracted by hostile creeds and colliding philosophies, 
it taught its doctrines, not as a human speculation, but as a 
Divine revelation, authenticated much less by reason than 
by faith. ‘With the heart man believeth unto righteous¬ 
ness ‘He that doeth the will of my Father will know the 
loctrine, whether it be of God, * ‘ Unless you believe you 
cannot understand, ’ ‘A heart naturally Christian, ’ ‘ Tfie 
heart makes the theologian,* are the phrases which best ex¬ 
press the first action of Christianity upon the world. Like 
all great religions, it was more concerned with modes of 
feeling than with modes of thought The chief cause of its 
success was the congruity of its teacLing with the spiritual 
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nature ol mankiiid. It was because it was true to the moral 
jsentiiiients of the age, because it represented faithfully tL<* 
supreme type of excellence to which men were then tending 
iiocause it corresponded with their religious wants, aims, I 
emotions, because the whole spiritual being could then ex 
paud and expatiate under its influence, that it planted it*' 
roots so deeply in the heai*ts of men. 

To all these dements of attraction, others of a different 
order must be addx.d. Christianity was not merely a moral 
influence, or a s 3 ^’stem of opinions, or an historical record, oi 
a collection of wondei-working men, it was also an insti¬ 
tution definitely, elaborately, and skilfully organised, possess¬ 
ing a weight and a stabiKty which isolated or undisciplmed 
teacheis could never rival, and evoking, to a degree betoi-e 
unexampled in the world, an enthusiastic devotion to its 
corporate welfare, analogous to that of the patiiot to his 
countiy. The many forms of Pagan worship were pliant in 
their natm-e. Each offered certain advantages or spiiitual 
gratifications j but there was no reason why all should not 
exist together, and participation in one by no means implied 
disrespect to the otheis. But Chiistianity was emphatically 
exclusive; its adherent was bound to detest and abjure the 
fldths around him as the workmanship of daemons, and to 
consider himself placed in the world to destroy them. Hence 
there sprang a stern, aggressive, and at the same time dis¬ 
ciplined enthusiasm, whoUy unlike any other that had been 
witnessed upon earth. The duties of public worship; the 
sacinments, which were represented as the oaths of the 
Christian warrior; the fasts and penances and commemorative 
days, which strengthened the Church feeling j the interven- 
lion of religion in the most solemn epochs of life, conspired 
to sustain it. Above all, the doctrine of salvation by bddef, 
nrhich then for the first time flashed upon the world; the 
persuasion, realised with all the vividness of novelty, that 
Christianity opened out to its votaries eternal happiness^ 
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^riiile all beyond its pale were doomed to an eternity of 
torture, supplied a motive of action as powerful as it is per¬ 
haps possible to conceive. It struck alike the coarsest chorda 
of hope and fear, and the fbaest chords of compassion and 
love. The polytheist, admitting that Christianity might 
possibly be true, was led by a mere calculation of prudence 
to embiace it, and the fervent Christian would shrink from 
no suffering to draw those whom he loved within its pale. 
Kor were other inducements wanting. To the confessor was 
granted in the Church a great and venerable authority, such 
as the bishop could scarcely claim.^ To the martyr, besides 
tbe fruition of heaven, belonged the highest glory on earth. 
"Cy winning that bloodstained crown, the meanest Christian 
slave might gain a reputation as glorious as that of a DedLus 
or a Begulus. His body was laid to rest with a sumptuous 
splendour;* his relics, embalmed or shrined, were venerated 
with an almost idolatrous homage. The anniversary of his 
birth into another life was commemorated in the Church, 
and before the great assembly of the saints his heroic suffer¬ 
ings were recounted.^ How, indeed, should he not be envied 1 
He bad passed away into eternal bliss. He had left upon 
earth an abiding name. By the ‘ baptism of blood' the sins 
of a life had been in a moment efheed. 

Those who are accustomed to recognise heroic enthusiasm 
as a normal product of certain natural conditions, will have 
no difficulty in understanding that, under such circumstances 

‘ The conflict between St. qnam diis fhmigandis *— Ajpol. 42. 
Cyprian and the confessors, con- Sometimes the Pagans burnt the 
ceming the power of remitting bodies of the martyrs, in order to 
penances claimed by the latter, preyent the Christians venerating 
though it ended in the defeat of their relics, 
the confessors, shows clearly the * Many interesting particiflan 
influfence they had obtained. about these commemorative festi- 

* * Thnra plane non emimns; si vals are collected in Cave’s 
Arabias qneruntnr scient Sabaei tive Christianity^ part i. c. vii. Tht 
plnris et c<irions snas merces anniversaries were caUed * Natalia, 
Lluistianis sepeliendis profligari or birth-days. 
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<131 Lave described, a transcendent courage should have been 
evoked. Men seemed indeed to be in love with death. Be¬ 
lieving, with St. Ignatius, that they were ‘the wheat of 
(lod/ they panted for the day when they should be ‘ ground 
’)y the teeth of wild beasts into the puie bread of Christ f 
f leneaih this one burning enthusiasm all the ties of earthly 
love were snapt in twain Oiigen, when a boy, being re- 
■^ti-ained by force from going forth to deliver himself up to 
the persecutors, wrote to his imprisoned father, imploring 
him not to let any thought of his family inteiwene to quench 
his resolution or to detei* him from sealing his &,ith with 
his blood. St. Perpetna, an only daughter, a young mother 
of twenty-two, had embraced the Chiistiaa creed, confessed 
it before her judges, and declared herself ready to endure 
for it the martyr’s death Again and again her father came 
to her in a paroxysm of agon^, entreating her not to deprive 
him of the joy and the consolation of liis closing years 
He appealed to her by the memory of all the tenderness 
he had lavished upon her b\ her infant child — by his 
own gray hairs, that weie soon to be brought down in 
soiTOw to the grave. Forgetting in his deep anguish all 
the dignity of a parent, he fell upon his knees befoie his 
child, covered her hands with kisses, and, with teai*s stream¬ 
ing fiom his eyes, implored her to have mercy upon him. 
But she was unshaken though not untouched ; she saw her 
father, frenzied with giief, diagged from before the tribunal, 
i! e saw him tearing his white beard, and lying prostrate and 
tuoken-hearted on the prison floor, she went forth to die for 
a t;dth she loved more dearly—^for a faith that told her that 
litM father would be lost for ever.* The desire for martyrdom 
became at times a form of absolute madness, a kind of epi 
demic of suicide, and the leading minds of the Church found ii 
necessary to exert all their authority to prevent their followert 


• See her acts in Ruinart,. 
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from thi-usting themselves into the hands of the persecutors.' 
TertulHan mentions how, in a little Asiatic town, the entire 
population once flocked to the proconsul, declaring themselves 
to he Christians, and imploring him to execute the decree of 
the emperor and grant them the privilege of marfyrdom 
The bewildered functionary asked them whether, if they were 
so weary of life, there were no precipices or ropes by which 
they could end their days; and he put to death a small num 
her of the suppliants, and dismissed the others.® Two illus 
trious Pagan moralists and one profane Pagan satirist have 
noticed this passion with a most unpleasing scorn. ‘ There 
are some,* said Epictetus, ‘ whom madness, there are others, 
like the Galilseans, whom custom, makes indiflerent to 
death.* ^ ‘ What mind,* said Marcus Aurelius, ‘ is prepared, 

if need be, to go forth fr om the body, whether it be to be 
extinguished, or to be dispersed, or to endure?—prepared by 
deliberate reflection, and not by pure obstinacy, as is the 
custom of the Christians.* ^ ^ These wretches,’ said Lucian, 
speaking of the Christians, ‘ persuade themselves that they 
are going to be altogether immortal, and to live for ever; 
wherefore they despise death, and many of their own accord 
give themselves up to be slain.’ ® 

‘ 1 send against you men whc are as greedy of death as 
you are of pleasures,* were the words which, in after days, the 


' St. Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 10 
There are other passageb of the 
bame kind in other Fathers 

^AdScaiAil V Eusebius (Afar^yrs 
of Palestine, ch lii.) has given a de¬ 
tailed aeconnt of six young men, 
who in the very height of the Ga- 
lerian persecution, at a time when 
the most hideous tortures were ap¬ 
plied to the Ohrislians volunt-irilj 
gave themselves up as believers 
Snip. Severus n. 32), speak¬ 

ing of the voluntary martyrs under 
Diocletian, says that Chri.sti.cQs 


then * longed for death as they now 
long for bishoprics* *Cogi qui 
potest, nesmt mori,* was the nobJ/) 
maxim of the Christians. 

• Arrian, iv. 7. It is not certain, 
however, that this passage alludes 
to the Christians. The followert 
of Judas of Galilee were odlec 
Galilseans, and they were famous 
£ ir their indifference to death. Sec 
Joseph Jntiq. xviii. 1. 

^xi. 3. 

• Peregrinua. 
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Mohametan chief addressed to the degenerate Christians of 
Syiia,, and which were at once the presage and the ex¬ 
planation of his triumph. Such words might with equal 
propriety have been employed by the early Christian leaders 
be their Pagan adversaries. The zeal of the Christians ancf 
of the Pagans differed alike in degree and in kind. When 
Constantine made Christianity the religion of the State, it is 
probable that its adherents were but a minority in Rome. 
Even in the days of Theodosius the senate was still wedded 
to Paganism; ’ yet the measures of Constantine were both 
natural and necessary. The m^ority were without in¬ 
flexible belief, without mol'd! enthusiasm, without definite 
organisation, without any of those principles that inspire the 
heroism either of resistance or aggression. The minority 
formed a serried phalanx, anunated by every motive that 
could purify, discipline, and sustain their zeal. When once 
the Christians had acquired a considerable portion, the 
question of their destiny was a simple one. They must either 
be crushed or they must reign. The failure of the per¬ 
secution of Diocletian conducted them inevitably to the 
throne. 

It may indeed be confidently asserted that the ccc'-'crsion 
of the Roman Empire is so fer from being of the nature of a 
miiade or suspension of the ordinary principles of human 
nature, that there is scarcely any other great movement on 
record in which the causes and effects so manifestly correspond. 
The apparent anomalies of history are not inconsiderable, but 
they must be sought for in other quarters. That within the 
narrow limits and scanty population of the Greek States 
should have arisen men who, in almost every conceivable form 
of genius, in philosophy, in epic, dramatic and lyric poetry, 
in written and spoken, eloquence, in statesmanship, in sculp¬ 
ture, in painting, and probably also in music, should have 


sr 
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attained almost or altogethci the highest Kmits of ham&£ 
peifection—^that the creed of Mohamet should have preserved 
its pure monotheism and its fieedom ficom all idolatrouH 
tendencies, when adopted by vast populations in that in¬ 
tellectual condition in which, under all other creeds, a gross and 
material worship has proved inevitable, both these are &.ct£ 
which we can only very imperfectly explain. Considerations 
of cliinate, and still more of political, social, and intellectual 
customs and institutions, may palliate the first difiGiculty, and 
the attitude Mohamet assumed to art may supply us with a 
partial explanation of the second j but I suppose that, after 
all has been said, most persons will feel that they are in 
presence of phenomena very exceptional and astonishing. 
The first rise of Ohristianily in Judaea is a subject wholly 
apart &om this book. We are examining only the subsequent 
movement in the Koman Empire. Of this movement it may 
be boldly asserted that the assumption of a moral or in¬ 
tellectual miracle is utterly gratuitous. Never before was a 
religious transformation so manifestly inevitable. No other 
religion ever combined so many forms of attraction as 
Christianity, both from its intrinsic excellence, and from its 
manifest adaptation to the special wants of the time. One 
great cause of its success was that it produced more heroic 
actions and formed more upright men than any other creed; 
but that it should do so was precisely what might have been 
expected. 

To these reasonings, however, those who xnaintain that 
the triumph of Christianity in Eome is naturally inexplicable, 
i eply by pointing to the persecutions which Christianily had 
to encounter. As this subject is one on which many miih 
eoriGeptions exist, and as it is of extreme importance on 
account of its connection with later persecutions, it will b^ 
necessaiy briefly to discuss it. 

It is manifest that the reasons that may induce a ruler tc 
■oppress by force some forms of religious worship or opinioxif 
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iiv very va-rioiis. He may do so on moral grounds, becauw 
they directly or mclorectly produce immorality, or on i'eligiou£ 
rounds, because lie believes them to be offensive to the 
Deity ; or on political grounds, because they are injurious 
rithei to the State or to the Government ; or on corrapi 
giounds, because he desires to gratify some vindictive oi 
svaricious passion. From the simple ffict, theiefore, of a 
religious pmsecution we cannot at once infer the principles 
of the persecutor, but must examine in detail by which of the 
above motives, or by what combination of them, he has been 
cuituated. 

How, the persecution which has taken place at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Christian priests differs in some respects broadly 
from aU others. It has been far more sustained, systematic* 
and unflinching. It has been directed not merely rigauLst 
acts of worship, hut also against speculative opinions. It 
been supported not merely as a light, hut also as a duty. 11 
has been advocated in a whole Kteratnre of theology, by tlii* 
classes that are especially devout, and by the most opposiim 
sects, and it has invariably declined in conjunction with 
large portion of theological dogmas 

I have elsewhere examined in gieat detail the bistoiy of 
persecutions by Christians, and have endeavoured to show 
that, while exceptional causes have undoubtedly occasionally 
occuiTed, they wei*e, in the overwhelming majority of ease^^, 
simply the natural, legitimate, and inevitable consequence of 
A certain poi-tion of the leceived theology. That portion is the 
doctrine that correct theological opinions are essential tx) 
salvation, and that theological error necessarily involves 
guilt. To these two opinions may be distinctly traced 
Almost all the sufferings that Christian persecutors have 
caused, almost all the obstructions they have thrown in the 
path of human progress, and those sufferings have been so 
grievous that it may be reasonably questioned whether 
superstition has not often proved a greater curse than vioeb 
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and tiial ol3struciion was so pertanadona, tliat tlie contraction 
of theological influence has been at once the best measure^ 
and the essential condition of intellectual advance. The 
notion that he might himself be possibly mistaken in his 
opinions, which alone could cause a man who was tnoroughl j- 
imbued with these principles to shrink from persecuting, was 
excluded by the theological virtue of fliith, which, whatever 
eh® it might involve, implied at least an absolute unbroken 
certainly, and led the devotee to regard all doubt, and 
tlierefore all action based upon doubt, as sin. 

To this general cause of Christian persecution I have 
shown that two subsidiary influences may be joined. A large 
portion of theological ethics was derived from writings in 
which religious massacres, on the whole the most ruthless 
and sanguinary upon record, were said to have been directly 
erjoined by the Deiiy, in which the duty of suppressing 
idolatry by force was given a greater prominence than any 
article of the moral code, and in which the spirit of intolerance 
has found its most eloquent and most passionate expressions.^ 
Besides this, the destiuy theologians represented as awaituig 
the misbeliever was so ghastly and so appalling as to render 
it almost childish to lay any stress upon the earthly suffering 
that might he inflicted in the extirpation of error. 

That these are the true causes of the great bulk of 
Christian persecution, I believe to be one of the most certain 
as well as one of the most important &cts in history. For 
the detailed proof I can only refer to what I have el^where 
•™ijten; hut I may here notice that that proof combines 
B\ ery conceivable kind of evidence that in sudh a question 
ean be demanded. It can he shown that these principlefi 
would naturally lead men to persecute. It can be shown 
Uiat from the time of Constantine to the time when the 


»‘Do I not hate them, 0 Lord, that hate thee?—yea, I hate then 
vith a perfect hatred.’ 
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iutionalistic spirit wrested the bloodstained sword from the 
priestly hand, pei-secution was imifoimly defended upor 
ohem—defended in long, learned, and elaborate treatise^, by 
the best and gi*eatest men the Ohui*ch had produced, by se< ts 
(•hat diifered on almost all other points, by niiiltitndes wl 
proved in every conceivable manner the puiity of their /.eal 
It can be shown, too, tliat tolei-ation began with the distinction 
between fundamental and non-fundamental doctiines, ex¬ 
panded in exact proportion to the growing latitiidiiiarniiiiam, 
and tiiiimphed only when indifference to dogma had become 
a pievai’ing sentiment among l^islators. It was onl / when 
the liattle had been won-when the anti-dogmatic party, 
acting in opposition to the Church, had lendcred iiersecutioi! 
impossible - that the great body of theologians i^vised their 
arguments, and discovered that to punish men for their 
opinions was wholly at variance with their feath. With the 
merits of this pleasing though somewhat tardy conversion I 
am not now concerned; but few persons, I think, can follow 
the history of Christian persecution without ,a feeling of 
extreme astonishment that some modem writers, not content 
with maintaining that the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
irught not to have produced persecution, have ventured, in 
defiance of the unanimous testimony of the theologians of so 
many centuries, to dispute the plain historical fiict that it dM 
produce it. They argue that the Pagans, who did not believe 
in exclusive salvation, persecuted, and that therefoi’e that 
doctidne cannot be the cause of persecution. The answer is 
that no sane man ever mamtained that all the persecutions 
on record were from the same source. We can prove by the 
clearest evidenoe that Christian persecutions sprang chiefly 
&om the causes I have alleged. The causes of Pagan perse- 
cutlonB, though different, are equally manifest, and 1 shall 
proceed shortly to indicate them. 

They were partly poKtical and partly religious. The 
Governments in most of the ancient States, in the earliei 
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stages of their existence, iindei'took the complete edacatiewQ 
of the people; professed to control and regulate all the details 
of theii social life, even to the di esses th(‘y uore, or the 
di^es that were served upon their tables. and, in a word, hi 
mould their whole lives and cliaraeters mto a uniform tjpf. 
Hence, all organisations and corporations not coP_iiected with 
the State, and especially all that emanated fom foroigii 
countries, were looked upon with distrust or aiitipatliy. But 
this antipathy was greatly strengthened by a leligioiis coii- 
iideration. No belief was more deeply rooted in the ancient 
mind than that good or bad fortime sprang from the inter¬ 
vention of spiritual beings, and that to neglect the sacretl 
rites was to bring down calamity upon the city. In tl«o 
diminutive Greek States, where the function of tho Govern 
ment was immensely enlarged, a strong uitoleranco cxhdx'd, 
which extended for some time not mcr(''y to [mictices, but to 
writings and discourses The vroll-known persecutions of 
Anaxagoras, Theodorus, Diagoias, Stilpo. and Socrates; the 
laws of Plato, which were as opposed to religious as to domesiic 
freedom, and the existence in Athens of an inquisitorial 
tiibunal,* sufficiently attested it But long before the iinal 
ruin of Greece, speculative liberty had been fully attained 
The Epicurean and the Sceptical schools developed unmolested, 
and even in the days of Socrates, Aristophanes was able to 
ridicule the gods upon the stage. 

Tn the earlier days of Eome religion was looked upon as 
3 function of the State; its chief object was to make the gods 
auspicious to the national policy,^ and its principal ceremonies 
wore pel formed at the direct command of the Senate. 'Fhc 
national theoiy on religious matters was that the best religion. 

* See Renan’s ApUres, p 314 — R%st. des Trots premiers Slides, 

*JML Pressens6 very tral;y says tome i. p. 192. Montesquieu has 
rf the Romans, ‘ Leur religion itiit written an interesting essay on thi 
essentielleinent un art—I’art de political nature of the Roman re 
d^uvrir les desseins des dieux et ligion. 
d’agir sor eux par des ntes varies ’ 
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13 always that of a man's own country. At the same time, 
fche widest tolerance was granted to the religions of conquered 
nations. The temples of every god were respected by the 
Etonian army. Before besieging a city, the Eomans were 
accustomed to suppKcate the presiding deities of that city 
With the single exception of the Druids, whose human sacri 
Sees it was thought a matter of humanity to suppress,' anc 
whose fierce rebellions it was thought necessary to crudi, the 
teachers of all national religions continued unmolested by the 
conqueror. 

This policy, however, applied specially to i-eligious rites 
practised in the countries in which they were indigenous. 
The liberty to be granted to the vast confluence of strangers 
attaracted to Italy during the Empire was another question. 
In the old Bepublican days, when the censoi-s regulated with 
the most despotic authority the minutest afiadrs of life, and 
when the national leligion was interwoven with every detail 
of political and even domestic transactions, but little liberty 
could be expected. When Oameades endeavoured to inculcate 
his universal scepticism upon the Romans, by arguing alter¬ 
nately for and against the same proposition, Cato immediately 
urged the Senate to expel him from the city, lest the people 
should be corrupted by his teaching.* For a similar reason 
all rhetoricians had been banished from the Republic.® The 
most remarkable, however, and at the same time the ex¬ 
treme expression of Roman intolerance that has descended 
to us, is the advice which Msacenas is represented as having 
given to Octavius Csesai-, before bis accession to the throne. 
‘ Always,* he said, ‘ and everywhere, worship the gods accord¬ 
ing to the rites of your country, and compel others to the 
same worship. Pursue with your hatted and with punish- 

* Suf ton. Claitd. xxv pear, from this last authority, that 

* Plin. Hist, Kat. vii 31. the rhetoricians were twice ex 

* Tacit. Dc Orat. xxxv.; Anl. polled. 

Gell. Noct. XV 11. It wonld ap- 
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frif'uts tuose who introduce foreign religions, not only for the 
-ake of tlie gods—^the despisers of whom can assiu'edly nev^er 
do anything great—hut also because they who introduce new 
tlivimties entice many to use foreign laws Hence arise con 
spiracies, societies, and assemblies, things very unsuited to 
wi homogeneous empire Tolerate no despiser of the gods, 
and no religious juggler Divination is necessary, and there¬ 
fore let the aruspices and augurs by all means be sustained, 
and let those who will, consult them, but the magicians must 
be utterly prohibited, who, though they sometimes tell the 
truth, more fiequently, by fe.lse promises, urge men on to 
conspiracies.’ * 

This striking passage exhibits very clearly the extent to 
which in some minds the intolerant spirit was carried in 
antiquity, and also the blending motives that produced it. 
We should be, however, widely mistaken if we regarded it as 
a picture of the actual religious policy of the Empire. In 
order to realise this, it will he necessary to notice separately 
liberty of speculation and hberty of worship. 

^?^en Asinius Pollio founded the first public library in 
Home, he placed it in the Temple of liberty. The lesson 
which was thus taught to the literary classes was never foi'- 
gotten. It is probable that in no other period of the history 
of the world was speculative &eedom so perfect as in the 
Boman Empire. The fearless scrutiny of all notions of 
popular belief, displayed in the writings of Cicero, Seneca, 
Lucretius, or Lucian, did not excite an effort of repression. 
Philosophers were, indeed, persecuted by Domitian and Tes* 
pasian for their ardent opposition to the despotism of the 
fehtone^^ qjj^ their own subjects they were wholly untram- 


“Dion Cassius, lii. 36. Most * On the hostility of Veq)a6iaii 
historians believe that this speech to philosophers, see Xiphilin, Ixvi 
represents the opinions, not of the 13; on that of Domitian, the Let- 
Angusto age, but of the age of ters of Pliny and the jj^/ricda oi 
the vriter who relates it. Tacitof. 
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melled. The Greek writers consoled themselves for the ex- 
tiiiction of the independence of their coimtiy by the reflection 
that in the sphere of intellect the meddling policy of the 
Greek States was replaced by an absolute and a majestic 
freedom.* The fierceness of the opposition of sects :&ded 
beneath its influence. Of aU the speculative conflicts of 
antiquity, that which most nearly approached the virulence 
of later theological controversies was probably that between 
the Stoics and the Epicureans; but it is well worthy of notice 
that some of the most emphatic testimonies to the moral 
goodness of Epicurus have come from the wiitmgs of his 
opponents. 

But the poli<y of the Bomau rulers towards religious 
rites was very different from, and would at first sight appear 
to be in direct opposition to, their policy towards opinions. 
An old law, which Cicero mentions, expressly forbade the 
introduction of new religions,* and in the Bepublican days 
and the earliest days of the Empire there are many instances 
of its beiag enforced. Thus, in a.tj.c. 326, a severe drought 
having led men to seek help from new gods, the Senate 
chaigCd the aediles to allow none but Eoman deities to be 
wordiipped.® Lutatius, soon after the first Punic war, was 
forbidden by the Senate to consult foreign gods, ‘because,* 
said the historian, ‘it was deemed right the Eepublic should 
be administered according to the national auspices, and not 
according to those of other lands.*"* During the second Punic 
war, a severe edict of the Senate enjoined the suppression of 
certain recent innovations.® About a.u.c. 615 the praetor 
Hispalus exiled those who had introduced the worship of 
the Sabasian Jupiter.® The rites of Bacchus, hemg acoom- 
panied by gross and scandalous obscenify, were suppressed, 

’ See a rexnarkable passage in ■ livy, iv. 30. 

Dion Ghiysostom, Or. Izzx. * VaL Maximns, L 8, { ]. 

tiberiate. » Livy, xxv. 1. 

• C5c. De Legih. ii. 11; Tertnll. • VaL Max. i. 3, | 3. 

V. 
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the coiijjul, in a remarkable speech, calling upon the people to 
revive the religious policy of their ancestors ^ The worslup 
of Isis and Serapis only gained its footing after a long struggle, 
and no small amount of peisecution The gi-oss immorality 
it sometimes favoured, its wild and abject superstition, sc 
thoioughly alien to the whole character of Roman Hfe and 
tradition, and also the organisation of its priesthood, rendeied 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the Government When the first 
edict of suppression was issued, the people hesitated to destroy 
a temple which seemed so venerable in their eyes, and the 
consul jEmilius Paulus dispelled their fears by seizing an 
axe and striking the first blow himself.® During the latter 
days of the Republic, edicts had commanded the destruction 
of the Egyptian temples. Octavius, however, in his younger 
days, favoured the new worship, but, soon after, it was again 
suppressed.® Under Tiberius it had once more crept in; but 
the priests of Isis having enabled a patrician named Mundus 
to di^iise himself as the god Anuhis, and win the favours of a 
devout worshipper, the temple, by order of the emperor, was 
destroyed, the images were thrown into the Tiber, the priests 
were crucified, and the seducer was banished.^ Under the same 
emperor four thousand persons were exiled to Sardinia, as 
affected with Jewish and Egyptian superstitions. They were 
commissioned to repress robbers; but the Roman historian 


* See the account of these pro¬ 
ceedings, and of the very remaik- 
ible speech of Postumins, in Livy, 
XXX. X. 8-19 Postnndus notices the 
old prohibition ol foreign rites, and 
ihns expLdns it — ‘ JiidiCcibant 
jnim prudentissimi vin omnis 
divini humanique juris, nihil seqne 
dissolvendae religionis esse, quam 
ubi non patno sed extemo ritn 
sacififiearetur.’ The Senate, though 
suppressing thf'se rites on account 
of the outrngeous immoralities con¬ 


nected with them, decreed, that if 
any one thought it a matter of re¬ 
ligious duty to perform religious 
ceremonies to Bacchus, he should 
be allowed to do so on applying for 
pemisrion to the Senate, provided 
there were not more than five as¬ 
sistants, no common purse, and nc 
presiding priest. 

* Val. Max. i. 3- 

* See Dion Cassius, xl. 47; xlii 
26; xlvii 15 , liv. 6. 

* Joseph. Antig. xviiL 3. 
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yl»^erve<l, with a characteristic scorn, that if they died through 
the unhealthiness of the climate, it would be but a ‘ small loss.’ 

These measures represent together a considerable amoun 
of religious repression, but they were produced exclusivelj 
by notions of policy or discipline They grew out of that 
intense national spirit which sacrificed every other interest 
to the State, and resisted every form of innovation, whethei 
secular or religious, that could impair the unity of the national 
type, and dissolve the discipline which the predominance of 
the military spirit and the stem government of the Republic 
had formed. They were also, in some cases, the result ol 
moral scandals. When, however, it became evident that tbe 
internal condition of tbe Republic was nnsuited for the 
Empire, the inilers fircuiMy acquiesced in the change, and 
from the time of Tiberius, with the single exception of the 
Christians, perfect liberty of woi*ship seems to have been 
granted to the professors of all religions in Rome.* The 
old law upon the subject was not revoked, but it was not 
generally enforced. Sometimes tbe new creeds were expressly 
authorised Sometimes they were tacitly permitted. W'ith 
a single exception, all the religions of the world raised their 
heiids unmolested in the ^ Holy Cily.’ 

The liberty, however, of professing and practismg a 
foi-esgn worship did not dispense the Roman from the obligsv- 
tion of performing also the sacrifices or other religious rites 
of his own land. It was here that whatever religious 
fanaticism mingled with Pagan persecutions was displayed. 
Rusebius tells us that religion was divided by the Romans 

^AmiaL h 85. appear that this measure was in 

' Tacitus reldteo {Ann xi. 15) tended to interfere with any otLsr 
U:*ai undtT Claudius a senatus con- form of worship 
sulttts onlered the pontiffs to take *'i^acrosanctamistamcivitateni 
care that the old Roman (or, more aecedo.’ Apulems, Metam lilj. x 
properly, Etruscan) system of dm- It is said that there were ai one 
nation was observed, since tlie in- time no less than 420 aedes ‘■acrft 
flux of foreign superstitions had in R .me Nienpoort, De Ritibuf 
led to Its disuse; but it does not (1716), p 276 
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into three parts—^the mythology, or legends that had de 
scended from the poets, the interpretations or theoiies bj 
which the philosophers endeavoured to rationalise, filter, oi 
explain away these legends; and the ritual or ojficial religio 
observances. In the first two spheres perfect liberty w.,f 
accorded, but the ritual was placed under the control of the 
Government, and was made a matter of compulsion. * In 

order to realise the strength of the feeling tnat supported it, 
we must remember that the multitude firmly believed that 
the prosperity and adversity of the Empire depended chielly 
upon the zeal or indifference that was shown in conciliatmg 
the national divinities, and also that the philosophers, as J 
have noticed in the last chapter, for the most part not only 
practised, but warmly defended, the official observances. 
The love of truth in many forms was exhibited among the 
Pagan philosophers to a degree which has never been sur¬ 
passed , but theie was one form iu which it was absolutely 
unhnown. 'Fhe belief that it is wrong for a man in religious 
matters to act a lie, to sanction by his presence and by lus 
example what he regards as baseless superstitions, had no 
place m the ethics of antiquity. The religious flexibility 
which polytheism had originally generated, the strong poL 
iical feeling that pervaded all classes, and also the manifest 
nupossibiity of making philosophy the creed of the ignoianl, 
li.ul rendered nearly universal among philosophers a state of 
leeling which is often exhibited, but rarely openly professed, 
iQiong ourselves.* The religious opinions of men had but 

* Euseb. Fregp. Woang. iv. 1. ffiem:‘Peorim injiirids diis ciirae ’ 
FonteuelJe says very truly, ‘ H y a —Tacit. A7inal. i 73- 
lieu de croire que cihez les payens ® The most melancholy modern 
la religiou n’estoit qu’tme pratique, instance 1 remember is a letter 
dont la sp^culatioii estoit indiffS- of Hume to a young man who was 
rente. Eaites comme les autres et thinking of taking orders, but who, 
ceoyez ce qu’il vous plaira ’— Bist. in the course of his studies, became 
des OracleSf p. 95. It was a saying a complete sceptic. Hume strongly 
of Tiberius, that it is for the gods advised him not to allow this con- 

care for the injuries done «’dl«ration to interfere with hi* 
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little influence on their leligions practices, and the scejDtlc 
considered it not merely lawful, but a duty, to attend the ob¬ 
servances of his countiy. iTo one did more to scatter the 
Ancient superstitions than Cicero, who was himself an augur, 
and who strongly asserted the duty of complying with the 
national ritesJ Seneca, having recounted m the most derisive 
fcorms the absurdities of the popular worship, concludes liis 
enumeration by declaring that ‘ the sage will observe all these 
things, not as pleasing to the Divinities, but as commanded 
by the law,' and that he should remember ‘ that his worship 
is due to custom, not to belief/® Epictetus, whose austere ci*eed 
rises to the purest monotheism, teaches as a fundamental 
religious maxim that every man in Ms devotions ^ould ‘ con¬ 
form to the customs of his country/® The Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, who alone refused to do so, were the representatives of 
a moral principle that was unknown to the Pagan world. 

It should be remembered, too, that the Oriental custom 
of deifying empeiors having been introduced into Pome, to 
bum incense before their statues had become a kind of test 
of loyalty This adoration does not, it is true, appear to have 
implied any particulai* article of belief, and it was probably 
regarded by most men as we r^ard the application of the 
tei*m ^Sacred Majesty' to a sovereign, and the custom of 
kneeling in his presence; but it was esteemed inconsistent 
with Christianiiy, and the conscientioiis refusal of tlie 
Christians to comply with it aroused a feeling resembling 
that which was long produced in Christendom by the refusal 
of Quakers to comply with the usages of courts. 


(Bmrton, lAfe of Hume^ 
toL ii. pp. 187, 188 ) The utilita¬ 
rian principles of the philosopher 
were doubdess at the root of his 
judgment. 

* De JDmTtM, ii 33; Be Nat, 
Dear. ii. 3. 

* 'Qua omnia sapiens servabit 


tanquam legibns jnssa non tanquam 
diis grata. . IVCeminerimas cnl- 
tum ejus magis ad morem. quam ad 
rem pertinere.* - St. Aug. Be Civ. 
Be% vi. 10. St Augustine de¬ 
nounces this view with great power. 
See, too, Lactantius. Inst. jDsv. ii 8 
• Enchvrid xxxi. 
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Tie obligation to perform the sacred rites of an idola 
irons worship, if rigidly enforced, would have amounted, in 
the case of the Jews and the Christians, to a complete pro 
bcription. It does not, however, appear that the Jews were 
^’ver persecuted on this ground. They formed a large and 
influential colony in Borne. They retained undiminished, in 
tise midst of the Pagan population, their exclusive habits, 
refusing not mei*ely all religious communion, but most social 
intercourse with the idolaters, occupying a separate quartei 
of the city, and sedulously practising their distinctive rites. 
Tiherius, as we have seen, appears to have involved them in 
his proscription of Egyptian superstitions,* but they were 
usually perfectly unmolested, or were molested only when 
their riotous conduct had attracted the attention of the 
rulers. The Government was so far from compelling them 
to perform acts contrary to their religion, that Augustus ex¬ 
pressly changed the day of the distribution of com, in order 
that they might not be reduced to the alternative of foirfeiting 
their share, or of breaking the Sabbath.* 

It appears, then, that the old Bepuhlican intolerance had 
in the Empire been so modified as almost to have disappeared. 
The liberty of speculation and discussion was entirely un¬ 
checked The Hberty of practising foreign religious rites, 
though ostensibly limited by the law against unauthorised 
religions, was after Tiberius equally secure. The liberty of 
•jbstaioing from the official national rites, though more pre- 
cvirious, was fully conceded to the Jews, whose jealoui^ of 
idolatry was in no degree inferior to that of the Christiana 
It lemains, then, to examine what were the causes of the 
rery exceptional fanaticism and animosity that were directed 
Against the latter. 

The first cause of the persecution of the Ohiistians was 
the religious notion to which I have already referred. Th« 


’ This is noticed by Philo. 
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jelief tliat oiir world is governed hj isolated acts of Divint 
intervention, and that, in consequence, every gi’eat calamity 
whether physical, or military, or i>olitical, may he regardeo 
as a pnnishment or a warning, was the basis of the whoh 
religions system of antiquity * In the days of the Kepnhlic 
livery famine, pestilence, or drought was followed hy a search 
bag investigation of the sacred rites, to ascoi’tain what 
irregularity or neglect had caused the Divine anger, and two 
instances are recorded in which vestal virgins were put tc 
death because their unchastity was heHeved to have provohed 
a national calamity ^ It might appear at first sight that the 
fanaticism which this Ijelief would naturally produce would 
have been directed against the Jews as strongly as against 
the Ohristians; hut a moment’s reflection is suflEicient to ex 
plain the difference. The Jewish religion was essentially 
conservative and unexpansive Although, in the passion 
for Oriental religions, many of the Romans had begun to 
practise its ceremonies, there was no spirit of proselytism in 
the sect; and it is probable that almost all who followed this 
religion, to the exchision of others, wei*e of Hebrew nation¬ 
ality. The Christians, on the other hand, wore ardent mis¬ 
sionaries ; they were, foi the most part, Romans who had 
thrown off the allegiance of tlieir old gods, and their activity 
was so great that from a very early period the temples were 


* The ship in which the atlieist 
Diagoras s<ailed was race neirly 
wrecked by a tempest, and t^^e 
sailors deeiared that it was a just 
retribution from tiie gods because 
they had received the philo’-opher 
mto their vessel Diagoras, point¬ 
ing to the othe» ships that weie 
tossed by the same storm, -isked 
whether thev imagined there was 
% Diagoras in each (Oic. De Nai. 
Deor, m 37.) 

• The vestal Oppia was put to 


death because the diviners attri¬ 
buted to her unehistity certain 
‘pptidigies in the heavens,* that 
had alarmed the people at the be¬ 
ginning of the war with Veil 
(Livy 11 42.) The vestal XJrbmia 
was buried alive on account of a 
plague that had fallen upon the 
Roman women, which was -itln- 
buted to her incontinence, and 
which IS said to have ce tsed sad 
denly upon her execulmn (Ihoi^ 
HalicdX. ix.) 
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m some iistricts almost deserted.* Besides this, the 
simply abstained from and despised the religions around thcxn. 
The Christians denounced +hem as the worship of daemcns, 
and lost no opportiinity of insulting them. It is not, there¬ 
fore, surprisiag that the populace should have been firmly 
convinced that every great catastrophe that occurred was 
due to the presence of the enemies of the gods. ‘If the 
Tiber ascends to the walls,* says TertuUian, ‘ or if the Nile 
does not overflow the fields, if the heaven refuses its rain, 
if the earth quakes, if fiLmine and pestilence desolate the land, 
immediately the cry is raised, “ The Christians to the lions! ” * ^ 
‘ There is no rain—^the Christians are the cause,* had become 
a popular proverb in Eome.^ Earthquakes, which, on ac 
count of their peculiarly appalling, and, to ignorant men, 
mysterious nature, have played a very large part in the 
history of superstition, were frequent and terrible in the 
Asiatic provinces, and in three or four instances the persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians may be distinctly traced to the frmati- 
cism they produced. 

There is no part of ecclesiastical history more curious 
than the effects of this belief in alternately assisting or 
impeding the progress of different Churches. In the first 
three centuries of Christian history, it was the cause of fear- 
fal sufferings to the faith; hut even then the Christians 
usually accepted the theory of their adversaries, though they 
differed concerning its application. TertuUian and Cyprian 
strongly maintaiued, sometimes that the calamities were due 
to the anger of the Almighty against idolatry, sometimes 
that they were intended to avenge the persecution of the 
truth. A collection was early made of men who, having 
been hostile to the Christian faith, had died by some horrible 

* Pliny, in his famous letter to * Tlex!t.Apol xl.See, too, Cyprian, 
Trajan about the Christians, notices contra Demetrian.^ and Aznobini^ 
that this had been the case in Apol. lib. i. 

Bithynia. • St. Aug. DSff Dbi, ii 3. 
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ieath.^ and cheir deaths were pronounced to be Divine punish- 
nents.^ The victory which established the power of the 
first Christian emperor, and the sadden death of Arius^ 
were afterwards accepted as decisive proofs of the truth of 
Ohristianily, and of the falsehood of ArianisuL* But soon 
the manifest signs of the dissolution of the Empire revived 
the zeal of the Pagans, who began to reproach themselvc3s 
for their ingratitude to their old gods, and who recognised ii> 
the calamities of their country the vengeance of an insulted 
Heaven. When the altar of Victory was removed con¬ 
temptuously hum the Senate, when the sacred college of the 
vestals was suppressed, wheu, above all, the armies of Alaiic 
encircled the Imperial city, angiy murmurs arose which dis¬ 
turbed the Christians in their triumph. The standing-point 
of the theologians was then somewhat altered. St. Ambrose 
dissected with the most unspai'ing rationalism the theory 
that ascribed the national decline to the suppression of the 
vestals, traced it to all its consequences, and exposed all its 
absurdities. Oroaius wrote his histoxy” to prove that great 
misfortunes had hefellen the Empire before its conversion. 
Salvian wrote his treatise on Providence to prove that the 


* Instances of tMs kind are giv« n 
by TertuUian Ad Scapukmy and the 
whole treatise On Deaths of the 
Dersezvior^ attributed to Lactan- 
tius, IS a development of the same 
theory. St-Cyprian*s treatise against 
Demetrianus throws much light on 
the mode of thought of the Chris¬ 
tians of his time. In the later his¬ 
torians, anecdotes of adversaries of 
the Church dying horrible deaths 
became vety numerous They were 
«iaid especially to have been eaten 
03 worms. Many examples of this 
rind are collected by Jortin. {Re- 
tnarks on Eedes. Htsi. voL i. p 432 ) 

* ‘It is remarkable^ in all the 
proclamations and documents which 


Eusehiu»^ assigns to Constantine, 
some even written by his ovmhand, 
how, alnio&t excluavely, he dwells 
on this worldly superiority of the 
Grod adored by the Christians over 
those of the heathens, and the 
visible temporal advantages which 
attend on the worship of Chris¬ 
tianity. His own victory, and the 
disasters of his enemies, are his con- 
clu«ilve evidences of Christianity *— 
Mitman, H%st. of Early Christianity 
fed. 1867), vol 11 . p 327 ‘It was 
a slauding argument of Athanasius, 
that the death of Arius was a suf¬ 
ficient refutation of his herei^.’— 
Jbid. p. 382. 


28 
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barbaiian inyasioiis were a Divine judgment on the irnmo- 
raJily of the Christians. St. Augustine concentrated all his 
genius on a great work, written under the impression of the 
invasion of Alaric, and intended to prove that ‘ the city of 
God' was not on eartn, and that the downfall of the Empii-e 
need therefore cause no disquietude to the Christians. St. 
Gregory the Great continually represented the calamities of 
Italy as warnings foreboding the destruction of the world. 
When Dome sank finally before the harharian hosts, it would 
seem as though the doctrine that temporal success was the 
proof of Divine fitvour must he finally abandoned. But th 
Christian clergy disengaged their cause from that of the 
ruined Empire, proclaimed its downfall to be a fulfilment of 
prophecy and a Divine judgment, confronted the barbarian 
conquerors in all the majesty of their sacred ofGlce, and 
overawed them m the very moment of their victory. In the 
conversion of the uncivilised tribes, the doctrine of special 
intervention occupied a commanding place. The Burgundians, 
when defeated by the Huns, resolved, as a last resource, to 
place themselves under the protection of the Roman God 
whom they vaguely believed to be the most powerful, and the 
whole nation in consequence embraced Chi-istianity.^ In a 
cntzcal moment of a great battle, Clovis invoked the assist¬ 
ance of the God of his wife. The battle was won, and be, 
with many thousands of Franks, was converted to the faith.- 
In England, the conversion of Horthumbria was partly, and 
the conversion of Mercia was mainly, due to the behef that 
the Divine interposition had secured the victory of a Christian 
king.* A Bulgarian prince Avas driven into the Church bj 
the terror of a pestilence, and he speedily effected the con¬ 
version of his subjects.-* The destruction of so many 


Socrates, EceL Ehst,, vii 30. 

* Ghpeg Tut. ii. 30. 31. Clovis 
wrote to St Avitus, ‘ Tour faith is 
our victory.' 


•Milman's Latin Christianitp 
(ed 1867), vol. ii. pp. 236-246. 

• Ibid vol iii. p. 248. 
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sLiines, and the defeat of so many ChristiaD. aimies, by 
the followers of Mohamet 3 thi disastrous and ignominious 
ovei’throw of the Crusadei*s, who went forth protected by 
all the blessings of the Church, weie unable to impair the 
lielief. All through the middle ages, and for some cen- 
tinies Jifter the middle ages had passed, every startling cata 
strophe wns regai-ded as a punishment, or a warning, or a 
vjign of the approaching termination of the world Chm*ches 
and monasteries wei*e built. Religious societies were 
founded. Penances were perfoimed. Jews were massacred, 
and a long catalogue might be given of the theories by 
which men attempted to connect every vicissitude of fortune, 
and every convulsion of nature, with the wranglings of 
theologians. Thus, to give but a few examples : St. Ambrose 
confidently asserted that the death of Maximus w-as a conse¬ 
quence of the crime he had committed in compelling the 
Christians to i*ehuild a Jewish synagogue they had destroyed.* 
One of the laws in the Justinian code, directed against the 
Jews, Samaritans, and Pagans, expressly attributes to them 
the sterility of the soil, which in an earlier age the Pagans 
had so often attiibuted to the Christians.* A volcanic erup¬ 
tion that broke out at the commencement of the iconoclastic 
persecution was adduced as a clear proof that the Divine 
anger was aroused, according to one party, by the hostility 
of the emperor to the sacred images; according to the other 
pai*ty, by his sinful hesitation in extirpating idolatry.* Bodin, 
•u a later age, considered that the early death of the soveoreign 


‘ xl. unde hyemis iutemperata ferocitae 

^ An diutins perferimus mutari xiberitcitem terramm penetrabili 
wuiporum vices, irata eoelj ten- frigore sterilitatis Isesione damna- 
perie ? Quae Paganorum exacerbata vit ? nisi quod ad impietakis vin- 
perfidia nescit naturae libramenta dictam transit lege sua natarae 
servare. XJnde enim ver S'ditam decretum.* — Novell, lii. Theodoa 
gratiam abjuravit? unde aestas, DeJiidais^Sarmritanis^etHtBreficis 
xnesse jejunai, laboriosum agnco- ’Milmau’s Latin Christiamity 
lam in spe destituit aribtanmi ? vol ii. p. 354. 
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who commanded the massacre of St. Bartholomew was due 
fco what he deemed the master crime of that sovereign’s reign. 
He had spared the Kfe of a fe.mous sorcerer. * In the struggles 
that followed the Eeformation^ physical calamities were con 
tinually ascribed in one age to the toleration, in another to 
the endowment, of either heresy or Popery.^ Sometimes, 
howe'^<'r, they were traced to the theatre, and sometimes to 
the writings of freethinkers. But gradually, and almost in 
sensibly, these notions faded away. The old language is often 
heard, but it is no longer realised and operative, and the 
doctrine which played so large a part in the history of the 
world has ceased to exercise any appreciable influence upon 
the actions of mankind. 

In addition to this religious motive, which acted chiefly 
upon the vulgar, there was a political motive which rendered 
Christianity obnoxious to the educated. The Church con¬ 
stituted a vast, highly organised, and in many respects secret 
society, and as such was not only distinctly ill^l, but was 
also in the very highest degree calculated to excite the appre¬ 
hensions of the Government. There was no principle in the 
Imperial policy more stubbornly upheld than the suppression 
of all corporations that might be made the nuclei of revolt. 
The extent to which tliis policy was carried is strikingly 
evinced by a letter from Trajan to Pliny, in which the 
emperor forbade the formation even of a guild of firemen, on 
the ground that they would constitute an association and 
bold meetings.* In such a state of feeling, the existence of i 
vast assodation, governed by countless functionaries, shroud 
mg its meetings and some of its doctrines in impenotrablf 
obscurily, evoking a degree of attachment and devotion 


Dirnonomante des Soreiers, p. that Kicomedia was pecnliaxly tmr- 
^ hulent. On the edict against the 

^Bee a carious instance in hetseris^ or associations see 
Rayle’s Bicikmary, art ‘ Vergerins.* x. 97. 

* Ph*Tiy, E‘o.:s.. 43. Trajan noticed 
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greater than could be elicited by the State, ramifying through 
the whole extert of the empire, and restlessly extending its 
iiijDluen.ce, would naturally arouse the strongest apprehension 
Thai it did so is clearly recognised by the Christian apologists, 
who, however, justly retorted upon the ohjectoi's the impossi 
of showing a single instance in which, in an age of con 
tinual conspiracies, the numerous and persecuted Christians 
had pi07ed disloyal. Whatever we may think of their doc¬ 
trine of passive obedience, it is impossible not to admiie the 
constancy with which they clung to it, when all then* inteieste 
weie the other way. But yet the Pagans were not altogether 
wrong in r^arding the new association as fe,tal to the greair 
ness of the Empire. It consisted of men who regarded the 
Homan Empire as a manifestation of Antichrist, and who 
looked forward with passionate longiug to its destruction. 
It substituted a new enthusiasm for that patriotism which 
was the very life-blood of the national existence. Many of 
the Christians deemed it wrong to fight for theii* country. 
AH of them aspired to a lype of character, and were actuated 
by hopes and motives, whoHy inconsistent with that proud 
martial ardour by which the triumphs of Borne had been 
won, and by which alone her impending ruin could be 
averted. 

The aims and principles of this association were very 
imperfectly understood. The greatest and best of the Pagans 
spoke of it as a hateful superatition, and the phrase the> 
most frequently reiterated, when yaking of its members, 
was ‘ enemies ’ or * haters of the human race.' Such a charge., 
iirected persistently against men whose main principle wa' 
^he supreme exceUence of love, and whose charity unques 
tionably rose fer above that of any other class, was probablv 
due in the first place to the unsocial habits of the converts, 
who clsemed it necessary to abstain from aU the forms of 
public amusement, to refuse to iUiiminate their houses, or 
hang garlands from their portal^) m nonour of the nation t. 
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tiiiimpxis, and who somewhat ostentatiously exhibited them 
stdves as sepai-ate iind alien from their counti’ymeii Tt may 
also have arisen from a knowledge of the popular Ohn'stiai 
doctriie about the fiitui-e destiny of Pagans When thf 
Roman leamt what fate the Christian assigned to the hei'ott 
and sages of his nation, and to the immense mass of his living 
Ctillov countrymen, when he was told that the destruction of 
the once glorious Empire to which he belonged wa<3 one of 
the most feivent aspirations of the Church, his feelings were 
very likely to clothe themselves in such language as I have 
cited 

But, in addition to the general charges, specific accusa¬ 
tions* of the grossest kind were directed against Chiistian 
mDials. At a time when the moral standaicl was very low, 
they were chai-ged with deeds so atrocious as to scandalise the 
most comipt They were represented as habitually, in their 
secret assemblies, celebrating the most licentious orgies, 
feeding on human flesh, and then, the lights having been 
extinguished, indulgmg in promiscTious, and especially in 
incestuous, mtercourse. The pei-sistence with which these 
accusations were made is ^own by the great prominence they 
occupy, both in the writings of the apologists and in the 
nai*rations of the persecutions. That these charges were 
absolutely false wiH now be questioned by no one. The 
Katheis were long able to challenge theii* adversaries to pro¬ 
duce a single instance in which any other cidme than his 
faith was proved against a martyr, and they urged with a 
/ust and noble pride that whatever doubt there might be of 
the taruth of the Christian doctiTnes, or of the Divine origin 
of the Christian miracles, there was at least no doubt that 
fHuHstiamty had transformed the characters of multitudes, 
Tivified the cold heart by a new enthusiasm, redeemed, le- 

* All the apolo^sts are full of useful and learned work, Kortholt 
thttse charges. The chief passages De Calumniis contra Chnsiianot 
have been coRected in that very (Cologne, 1683.) 
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^cierated., and jiaancipated the most depiaved of mankind 
Noble lives, crowned by heroic deaths, wei-e the best argii 
ments of the infant ChuzchJ Their enemies themselves not 
unfrequently acknowledged it. The love shown by the eai ly 
ChristiaiLs to their buffering brethren has never been moi*< 
emphatically attested than by Lucian,® oi the beautiful siin 
plidty of theii* worbhip than by Pliny,* or their ardei.i 
charity than by Julian.'* Tliere was, it is tme, another side 
to the picture; but even when the moral standard of GhrLs- 
tians was greatly lowered, it was lowered only to that of the 
community about them. 

These calumnies were greatly encouraged by the eccle¬ 
siastical rule, which withheld from the unbaptised all know¬ 
ledge of some of the uiore mysterious doctrines of the 
Church, and veiled, at least, one of its ceremonies in great 
obscurity. Yague rumours about the nature of that sacra¬ 
mental feast, to which none but the baptised Christiaai was 
suffered to penetrate, and which no ecclesiastic was pennitted 
to explaia either to the catechximens or to the world, were 
probably the origin of the charge of cannibalism; while the 
Agapse or love feasts, the ceremony of the Mss of love, and 
the peculiar and, to the Pagans, perhaps unintelligible, 
language in which the Christians proclaimed themselves one 
body and fellow-members in Christ, may have suggested the 
other charges. The eager credulity with which equally base¬ 
less accusations against the Jews were for centuries believed, 
illustrates the readiness with which they were accepted, and 
the extremely imperfect system of police which rendered the 
verification of secret crimes very difficult, had no doubt 
greatly enlarged the sphere of calumny. But, in addition 
io these considerations, the orthodox were in some respects 
exceedingly unfortunate. In the eyes of the Pagans the^ 

* Justin Martyr tells ns it was * Peregrinns. 
die brave deaths of the Christians * x. 97 

that eonrerted him (Apol li. 12 ) * ii. 
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«rere x^arded as a sect of Jews j and tlie Jews, on suscoimt 
of their continual riots, their inextingnishahle hatred of the 
Gentile world,* and the atrocities that frequently accom- 
pjinied their rebellions, had ^rly excited the anger and the 
«?ontenipt of the Pagans. On the other hand, the Jew, who 
leemed the abandonment of the law the most heinous of 
aimes, and whose patriotism only shone with a fiercer fiame 
'imid the calainities of his nation, regarded the Christian 
with an implacable hostility. Scorned or hated by those 
around hi-m^ his temple levelled with the dust, and the last 
vestige of his independence destroyed, he clung with a 
desperate tenacity to the hopes and piivil^s of his ancient 
cre^. In his eyes the Christians were at once apostates 
and traitors. He could not forget that in the last dark hour 
of his country’s agony, when the armies of the Grentile 
encompassed Jerusalem, and when the hosts of the faithful 
flocked to its defence, the Christian Jews had abandoned the 
fortunes of their race, and refused to bear any part in the 
heroism and the sufferings of the closing scene. They had 
proclaimed that the promised Messiah, who was to restore 
the fiided glories of Israel, had already come; that the privi¬ 
leges which were so long the monopoly of a single people had 
passed to the Gentile world; that the race which was once 
supremely blest was for all future time to be accursed among 
mankind. It is not, therefore, surprising that there should 
liave arisen between the two creeds an animosity which 
Paganism could never rival. While the Christians viewed 
with too much exultation the calamities that fell upon the 
prostrate people,® whose cup of bitterness they were destined 

* Juvenal describes the popular Qasesitnm ad fontem solos dedn 
^cimate of the Jews:— cere verpos.* 

' Tradidit arcano quodcnnque Sat, Tiir , 102-105. 

volnmine Moses; It is not true that the Mosaic law 

Non monstrare viaa, eadem nisi contains these precepts. 

sacra colenti, * See Merivale’s Hist, of Itom% 

voL viii. p. 176. 
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thiough long centuries to £01 to the brim, the Jews laboured 
with unwearied hatred to foment by calumnies the pas¬ 
sions of the Pagan multitadeJ On the other hand, the 
Catholic Christians showed themselves extremely willing to 
draw down the sword of the persecutor upon the heretical 
»cts. When the Pagans accused the Christians of indulging 
in orgies of gross licentiousness, the first apologist, while re¬ 
pudiating the charge, was careful to add, of the heretics, 
* Whether or not these people commit those shameful and 
fe-bulous acts, the putting out the lights, indulging in pro¬ 
miscuous intercourse, and eating human flesh, I know not.'^ 
tn a few years the language of doubt and insinuation was 
exchanged for that of direct assertion; and, if we may believe 
St. Iremeus and St. Clement of Alexandria, the followers of 
Oaipocrates, the Marciomtes, and some other Gnostic sects, 
habitually indulged, in their secret meetings, in acts of 
impurity and licentiousness as hideous and as monstrous as 
can be conceived, and their conduct was one of the causes 
of the persecution of the orthodox.® Even the most ex¬ 
travagant charges of the Pagan populace were reiterated by 
the Fathers in their accusations of the Gnostics. St. Epi- 
phanius, in the fourth century, assures us that some of their 
sects were accustomed to kill, to dress with spices, and to eat 
the children bom of their promiscuous intercourse.^ The 


* See Justin Martyr, Trypho, 
rvii. 

- Jnstin Martyr, Apol, i 26 

* Eusebius expresdy notices 
t the licentiousness of the sect 
uf OBi^>ocrates occasioned caloinnies 
igaiu&t the whole of the Christian 
body (iv. 7.) A number of passages 
from the Fathers describing the 
immorality of these heretics are 
referred to by Cave, ’BHmxtvm 
Chruttanityj part ii ch. v. 

* Epiphanius, Adv. Heer lib i. 
aser. 26 The charge of murder¬ 


ing children, and espedally infants, 
occupies a very prominent place 
among the recriminations of re 
ligionists The Pagans, as we havt 
seen, brought it against the Chris 
tians, and the orthodox against some 
of the early heretics. The Chris¬ 
tians accused Julian of murdering 
infants for magical purposes, and 
the bed of the Orontes was said to 
have been choked with their bodies. 
The accusation was then commonly 
directed .igainst the Jews, agamsl 
the witches, and against the mid 
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heretics, in tlieir turn, ^^ladly accused the Catholics,* while 
the E-oinan judge, in whose eyes Judaism, oithodox Clmsti- 
anity, and heresy were hut slightly diaei-ing modihcations of 
jue despicable superstition, doubtless foimdinthisiuterchangt 
jf accusations a corroboration of his prejudices. 

Another cause of the peculiar animosity felt against Ihc 
Christians was the constant inteiference with domestic life, 
arising fixim the great number of female conversions. The 
Christian teacher was early noted for his unrivalled skill in 
playing on the chords of a woman's heai*t.* The graphic 
title of ‘ Earpicker of ladies,^* which was given to a seductive 
pontiff of a somewhat latei* period, might have been applied to 
many in the days of the persecution; and to the Boman, who 
regarded the supreme authority of the head of the &mily, in 


•wives, who were supposed to be 
in confederation with the witches 

* See an exriinple in Eusfbiiis, 
lii 32. After the triumph of 
Ohrissiiamtjf the Ari<i»i heretics 
appea. to have been a^'customed 
to bring .'v*cusations of immorality 
,igAinst the Cdtliolic*- They pio- 
c’red tbt depoMtioii of St Easta- 
tliins Bisliopof Aiifcjoeh sutirn- 
.ng A prostitute to accuse him of 
being the father of hei child The 
woman afterwards, on her do.ith 
bed confessed the impost ere 
(Theodor Bitt. i 21-22) They 
also accused St. Athanasius of 
niui-der and uuchastity, both of 
which charges he most tnum- 
pliantly repelled. (Ibid i 30.; 

* The great exertions and suc- 
•■3RS of the Chnstians in making 
female converts is indignantly 
notieed by Celsus (Origen) and by 
the Fagan interlocutor in Mmucius 
Kelix (Ootavttis\ and a more minute 
examiLadoD of ecclesiastical history 
•imply confirms their statements 


I shall have in a iutnre chapter to 
revert to this matter, Tertullian 
giaphicaily describes the anger of 
a man be knew. At the convers^ion 
of his wife, and declares he Mould 
rather have had her ‘a prostiTiit< 
than a Christian.* {Ad Katin>n s 
1 4 ) He also mentions a govei ii, i 
of Cappadocia, named HerminiaM ns 
xiliose motive for persecuting 1 
Christians was his angei it rl.i 
conversion of his wife, and who, n 
I'onseqnenee of his haviiig }HT^i 
ented, was devoured by womif ( //. 
Scapvl. 3.) 

® jVTatronarum Auri6c.ilpiu^ 
The title was given to Pope 
Damasus See Jortm’s Reiomk' 
<m EccltamstzoaJ History^ vol n. p 
27 Ammiamis Marcelliuus nc t ii 
(xxvii 3) the great wealth thu 
Roman bishops of his time li<i) 
acquired through the gifts of women 
Theoiloret {Hist Eccl. li. 17) gives 
a cunous account of the energetic 
proceedings of the Roman ladiei 
upon the exile of Pope libenns. 
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all jreligLoiis matters, as the very foandatioii of domestic 
morality, no character could appear more in&inous or more 
revolting. ‘ A wife/ said Plutarch, es^iessuig the deepest 
conviction of the Pagan world, ‘ should have no Mends but 
those of her husband; and, as the gods are the first of Mends, 
she should know no gods but those whom her husband 
a lores. Let her shut the door, then, against idle religions 
and foreign superstitions. Ko god can take pleasure in 
sacrifices offered by a wife without the knowledge of her 
husband.’ * But these principles, upon which the whole social 
system of Paganism had rested, were now disregarded. 
Wives in multitudes deserted their homes to firequent the 
nocturnal meetings ^ of a sect which was looked upon with 
the deepest suspicion, and was placed under the ban of the 
law. Again and again, the husband, as he laid his head on 
the pillow by his wife, bad the bitterness of thinking that all 
her sympathies were withdrawn from him ; that her affectiona 
belonged to an alien priesthood and to a foreign creed; that, 
though she might discharge her duties with a gentle and un- 
complaming fidelity, he had for ever lost the power of touch- 


* Con/. Pracept. This passage 
has been thought to refer to the 
Christians; if so, it is the single 
example of its kind in the writings 
of Plutarch, 

* PHny, in his letter on the 
Christians, notices that their as¬ 
semblies were before daybreak. 
Tertnllian and Minnciiis Felix 
speak frequently of the ‘noo- 
tnmes convocationes,’ or * nocturnes 
mngregationes' of the Christians. 
The following passage which the 
last of these writers puts into the 
mouth of a Pagan, describes for- 
dhly the popular feeling about the 
Christians: *Qui de ultima fsece 
eoUectis imperitiorihus et mnlieri- 
bus crednliB sexus sui facilitate 
lab^tibus, plebem pro&nse conju- 


rationis institnunt: quae noeturnis 
congregationibus et jejuniis solen- 
nibns et inhumanis cibis non sacro 
quodam sed piaculo foederantnr, 
latehrosa et Incifugax natio, in 
publico muta, in anguiis garruLi. 
templa ut busta despiciunt, deos 
despuunt, rident sacra /—Octaviup 
Tertulhan, in exhorting the Chris¬ 
tian women not to intermarry with 
Pagans, gives as one reason that 
they would not permit them to 
attend this * nightly convocation.’ 
{Ad. Uxorem, ii 4.) This whole 
chapter is a graphic but deeply 
painfiil picture of the utter impossi¬ 
bility of a Christian woman baving 
any real community of feeling with 
a * servant of the deviL' 
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ing her heart—he was to her only as aa outcast, as a brand 
pi^epared for the burning. Even to a Christian mind there 
is a deep pathos in the picture which St. Augustinehas drawn 
of the broken-hearted husband imploring the assistance of 
he gods, and I’eceiving from the oracle the bitter answt»r: 
You may more easily write in enduring characters on the 
wave, or fly with feathers through the air, than purge the 
mind of a woman when once tainted by the superstition.'' 

I have already noticed the prominence which the practice 
of exorcism had acquired in the early Church, the contempt 
with which it was regarded by the more philosophic Pagans, 
and the law which had been directed against its professors. 
It is not. however, probable tliat this practice, though it 
lowered the Christians in the eyes of the educated as much 
as it elevated them in the eyes of the populace, had any 
appreciable influence in provoking persecution. In the crowd 
of superstitions that were invading the Roman Empire, 
exorcism had a prominent place; all such practices were 
popular with the masses; the only form of magic which under 
the Empire was seriously persecuted was political astrology 
or divination with a view to discovering the successors to the 
throne, and of this the Christians were never accused.® There 
was, however, another form of what was deemed superstition 
connected with the Church, which was regarded by Pagan 
philosophers with a much deeper feeling of aversion. To 
agitate the minds of men with religious terrorism, to fill the 
auknown world with hideous images of suffering, to govern 
the reason by alarming the imagination, was ia the eyes of the 
Pagan world one of the most heinous of crimes.® These fears 

* T)e Oiv, Dei, arix. 23. of Marcus Aurelius, he, as I have 

* The poluy of the Romans already noticed, being a disbeliever 
jfich reference to magic has been on this subject. (Jeremie, Hist, oj 
minutely traced by Mauiy, Hist, de Chvrch in the Second and Third 
ia Magic Dr. Jeremie conjectures Cerd. p 26.) But this is mere con- 
that the exorcisms of the Chris- jeeture. 

uansmayhaveexcitedtheantipathj » See the picture of the senti 
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srei'e to the aaoicieiits the very definition of superstitioii, aiw 
fcheir destruction was a main object both of the Epicurean 
and of the Stoic. To men holding such sentiments, it is eas} 
to perceive how obnoxious must have appeared religious 
teachers who maintained that an eternity of tortmu wu. 
reserved for the entire human race then existing in the world 
beyond the range of their own community, and who made the 
assertion of this doctiine one of their main instruments of 
success.' Enquiry, among the early theologians, was much 
less valued than belief,^ and reason was less appealed to than 
fear. In philosophy the most comprehensive, but in theology 
the most intolerant, system is naturally the strongest. To 
weah: women, to the young, the ignorant, and the timid, to 
all, in a word, who were doubtful of their own judgment, the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation must have come with an 
appalling power; and, as no other religion professed it, it 
supplied the Church with an invaluable vantage-ground, and 


ments of the Pagans on this matter, 
in Plutarch’s noble Treatise on 
Superstition. 

* Thus Justin M.irtyr: * Since 
sensation remains in aU men who 
have been in existence, and ever¬ 
lasting punishment is in store, do 
not hesitate to believe, and be con¬ 
vinced that what I say is true. . . 
This Gehenna is a place where all 
will he punished who live un¬ 
righteously, and who believe not 
that what God has taught tlirough 
Christ will come to pass.’— Apol. 1 
18-19. Arnobins li^is stated very 
forcibly the favourite argument 
»)£ many later theologians: ‘Cum 
srgo haec sit conditio fhturorum ut 
leneri et comprehendi nullius pos- 
lint anticipationis attactu: nonne 
p<. rior ratio est, ex duohus incertis 
0 t in amhigua expectatione pen- 
dentibus, id potius credere Quod 


ahquas spes ferat^ quam omninn 
qu^ nullas ? In illo enim penculi 
nihil est, si quod dicitur imminere 
cassum fiat et vacuum. In hoc 
damnum est maximum.*— Adv. 
Gmtes, lib- i 

* Ihe continual enforcement of 
the duty of belief, and the credulity 
of the Christians, were perpetually 
dwelt on by Celsns and Julian 
According to the first, it was nsiial 
for them to say, ‘ Bo not examine, 
but believe oiQy.’ According to 
the latter, ‘the sum of their wisdom 
was comprised in this single pre* 
cept, believe.’ The apologists fee* 
quently notice this charge of cre¬ 
dulity as brought against the 
Christians, and some :&mous sen¬ 
tences of Tertnllian go fer te 
justify it. See Middleton’s Fre* 
Enquiry, Introd. pp xcii. xciu. 
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ioubtless drove multitudes into its pale. To this doctrine we 
may also, in a great degree, ascribe the agony of terror that 
was so often displayed by the apostate, whose flesh RbranTr 
»roin the present torture, but who was convinced that tlie 
veakness he could not overcome would be expiated by an 
etteinity of torment. ^ To the indignation excited by such 
Leaching was probably due a law of Marcus Aurelius, which 
deci-eod that * if any one shall do anything whereby the weak 
minds of any may be terrified by superstitious fear, the 
offender shall be exiled into an island.’® 

There can, indeed, be little doubt that a chief cause of the 
hostDiiy felt against the CSbiistian Church was the intolerant 
aspect it at that time displayed. The Eomans were prepared 
to tolerate almost any form of religion that would tolerate 
others. The Jews, though quite as obstinate as the Christians 
in refusin g to sacrifice to the emperor, were rarely molested, 
except in the periods immediately following their insurrections, 
liecause Judaism, however exclusive and unsocial, was still 
an unaggressive national faith. But the Christian teachers 
taught that aU religions, except thdu* own and that of the 
Jews, were constructed by devils, and that aU who dissented 
from their Church must he lost. It was impossihle that 
men strong to the very high^ pitch of religious exmtement, 
and imagining they saw in every ceremony and oracle the 
direct working of a present daemon, could restrain their zeal 


’ See the graphic picture of the 
igjny of terror manifested by the 
apostates as they tottered to the 
altar at Alexandria, in the Becian 
perseenlion, in Dionysins apnd 
EiiSebins, vi. 41. Miraculous 
judgments (often, perhaps, the 
natural consequence of this extreme 
fear) were said to hare frequently 
fallen upon the apostates St. 
Cyprian has preserv^ a number of 
these in his treatise 2)e Lapsis 


Person!^ when excommunicated 
were also said to have been some¬ 
times risibly possessed by devils. 
See CbuTch, On MiraciUous Pow&n 
m the Mrst Three Centuries pp, 
62-54 

- * Si quis aliquid fecerit, quo 
leres hominum animi superstitione 
numinis terrerentur. Dims Marcus 
hnjusmodi homines in insnlam 
relegari reseripsit.* Dig. xlrin 
tit 19, L 30. 
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tff lespect in any degree the feelings of others. Proselytising 
wdth an untiring energy, pouring a fierce stream of invective 
and ridicule upon the gods on whose favour the multitade 
l>elieved all national prosperity to depend, not xmfrequentlj 
Lnsulting the worshippers, and defacing the idols,' they soon 
Ntung the Pagan devotees to madness, and convinced them that 
every calamity that fell upon the empire was the righteous 
vengeance of the gods Nor was the sceptical politician more 
likely to regard with favour a religion whose development 
was plainly incompatihle with the whole religious policy of 
the Empire. The new Church, as it was then organised, 
must have appeared to liim essentially, fundamentally, neces¬ 
sarily intolerant. To permit it to triumph was to permit the 
extinction of religious liberty in an empire which comprised 
all tne leading nations of the world, and tolerated all then' 
creeds It was indeed true that m the days of their distress 
the apologists proclaimed, in high and eloquent language, the 
iniquity of persecution, and the priceless value of a free 
worship, but it needed no great sagacity to perceive that the 
language of the dominant Cliarch would be very different 
The Pagan philosopher could not foresee the ghastly histories 
of the Inquisition, of the Alb^enses, or of St Bairtholomew; 
but he could scarcely doubt that the Christians, when m the 
ascendant, would never tolei-ate lites which they believed to 
W consecrated to devils, or I'estram, in the s^ison of their 
f\ower, a i-eligious animosity which they scarcely bridled 
'‘ hen they were weak. It needed no prophetic inspiiation 

i number ot instances have Chnstianob ; JBarbeyzac, Morale, deb 
’ »'en recorded, in which the punish- Ph-es, c. xrii , TllemonI, Metn 
iicnt of the Christiaiis was due to ecollHast tomf vii pp 354-355, 
yieir haring broken idols, over- CeiUier, Hist, des Auteurs sacres^ 
uined altars, or in other ways tomeiii pp. 531-533 The Council 
msulted the Pagans at their wor- of Ilhbons found it necessary to 
■hip The reader may find many make a canon refusing the title oS 
•jxampies ol this collected in Cave’s ‘ nwirtyr’ to those who were exe- 
CAnstianity, part 1 e. v , cuted for these offences. 

Kortholt De Oahimniis contra 
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to anticipate the time, that so speedily arriYed, when, 
the waOings of the worshippers, the idols and the temples 
were shattered, and when all who practised the rehgioiia 
ccTemonies of their forefe.thers were subject to the penalty of 
death. 

There has probably never existed upon earth a community 
whose members were boxmd to one another by a deeper or a 
purer afiection than the Christians, in the days of the perse- 
cution. There has probably never existed a community 
which exhibited in its dealings with crime a gentler or more 
judicious kindness, which combined more happily an im- 
flinching opposition to sm with a boundless charity to the 
sinner, and which was in consequence more sucoessjfol in 
reclaiming and transforming the most vicious of mankind. 
There has, however, also never existed a community which 
displayed more clearty the intolerance that would necessarily 
follow its triumph Yery early tradition has related three 
anecdotes of the apostle John which illustrate faithfully this 
triple aspect of the Church. It is said that when the 
assemblies of the Christians thronged aroimd him to hear 
some exhortation from his Hps, the only words he would 
utter wesre, *My little children, love one another;* for in 
this, he said, is comprised the entire law. It is said that a 
young man he had once confided to the charge of a bishop, 
having fidlen into the ways of vice, and become the captain 
of a band of robbers, the apostle, on hearing of it, bitterly 
reproached the negligence of the pastor, and, though in 
dxtreme old age, betook himself to the mountains till he had 
been captured by the robbers, when, felling with tears on the 
neck of the chief, he restored him to the path of virtue 
It is said that the same apostle, once seeing the heretic 
Cerinthus in an establishment of baths into which he had 
entered, immediately rushed forth, fearing lest the roof should 
fell because a heretic was beneath it,^ All that fierce hatred 

* The first of these anecdotes by St. Clement of Alexandria, th« 

IS told by St. Jerome, the second third by St Irenseas. 
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w^hich during the Arian and Donatist controversies convulsed 
the Empire, and which in later times has deluged the world 
with blood, may he traced in the Church long before the 
conversion of Constantine. Already, in the second century 
it was the rule that the orthodox Christian should hold n 
conversation, should interchange none of the most ordinary 
courtesies of hfe, with the excommunicated or the heretic.^ 
C ommon suffezings were impotent to assuage the animosity, 
and the purest and fondest relations of life were polluted by 
the new intolerance. The Decian persecution had scarcely 
closed, when St. Cyprian wrote bis treatise to maintain that 
it is no more possible to be saved beyond the limits of the 
Church, than it was during the deluge beyond the limits of the 
ark, that martyrdom itseK has no power to ef&ce the guilt of 
schism, and that the heretic, who for his master’s cause 
expired in tortures upon the earth, passed at once, by that 
master^s decree, into an eternity of torment in hell I * Even 


' The severe discipline of the 
early Church on this point has 
t)cen amply treated in Marshall’s 
Penitential Di^cijplvne of ike Prtmt- 
tive Church (first published in 1714, 
bnt reprinted in the library of 
Anglo-Catholic theology), and m 
Bingham’s Antiquitus of the Ohrw- 
Han Church, vol. vi. (0:rford, 1855) 
The later saints continually dwelt 
nponthisdnty of separation. Thus, 
* St. Theodore de Pherm£ disoit^ 
qne qnand nne personne dont nous 
5tions amis estoit tombee dans la 
fornication, nous devions luy donner 
la main et £i.ire notre possible pour 
le relever; mais quo s’il estoit 
tomb5 dans quelque errenr contre 
la foi, et qu’il ne vonlnst pas ^en 
corriger apr5s les premieres re¬ 
monstrances, il&Uoit rabandonner 
promptement et rompre tonte 
atnii-iA avec In de penr qu’en 
nous amusant a la VDtdoir retirer 
de ee goufiT u il ne nous y entrainast 


nous-memes.’ — Tillemont, Mem 
Bcclks. tome xii p 367. 

* ‘ Habere jam non potest JDeum 
patrem qui ecclesiam non habet 
matrem Si potnit evadere quis- 
quam qni extra aicam Noe fait, 
et qni extra ecclesiam fons fiierit 
evadit . . banc nnitateni qui non 
tenet . . vitam non tenet et salu- 
tem . . . esse martyr non potest 
qni m ecdesia non est. . . . Cnin 
Deo manere non possnnt qui esse 
in ecdesia Dei unanimes nolnernnt. 
Ardeant licet flammis et ignibus 
traditi, vel object! bestiis animas 
snas punnnt, non erit ilia fide< 
corona, sed poena perfidiae, nec 
religiosae vitcutis exitus gloriosos 
seddesperationisinteiitus. Occidi 
tails potest, coronari non potest, 
Sicse Chrjstianum esse profitetor 
quo modo et Christum diabolut 
ssepe mentitur.’—Cyprian, De Unit 
Elccles 
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in tlie arena the Catholic martyrs withdrew from the M02& 
ianists, lest they should be mingled with the heretics in 
dfiath.' At a later peiuod St. Augustme relates that, when 
he was a Manichean, hig mother for a time refused even to 
sat at the same table with her erring child.^ When St 
Ambrose not only defended the act of a Christian bishop, 
?^ho bad burnt down a synagogue of the Jews, but denounced 
as a deadly crime the decree of the €k)vemment which ordered 
it to be rebuilt;* when the same saint, in advocating the 
plunder of the vestal virgins, maintained the doctrine that it 
is criminal for a Christian State to grant any endowment tc 
the ministers of any religion but his own,^ which it has 
needed all the efforts of modem liberalism to eflhce from 
legislation, he was hut following in the traces of those earlier 
Christians, who would not even wear a laurel crown,* or 
join in the most innocent civic festival, lest they should 
appear in some indirect way to he acquiescing in the Pagan 
worship. While the apologists were maintaining against the 
Pagan persecutors the duty of tolerance, the Sibylline books, 
which were the popular literature of the Christians, were 
filled with passionate anticipations of the violent destruction 
of the Pagan temples.® And no sooner had Christianity 
mounted the throne than thepolicy they foreshadowed became 
ascendant. The indifference or worldly sagacity of some of 
Lhc rulers, and the imposing number of the Pagans, delayed, 
tio doubt, the final consummation; but, from the time of 
' Jonstantine, restrictive laws were put in force, the infiuencfk 
> f the ecclesiastLcs was ceaseles^y exerted in their favour, 
and no sagacious man could fail to anticipate the i^eedy and 


* Eusebius, v. J 6. ® TertuR. De Oorona. 

^Confess, iii. 11. She was 

afterw^E^s permitted by a special vol ii pp 116-125. It is remark- 
rarelation to sit at the same table able that the Seiapoum of Alexan- 
with her son I dria was, in the Sibylline books, 

* Ep, xL spedalLy menaced With deatme 

® Mjp, xriii. tion. 
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absolute proscription of the Pagan worship. Tt is i*olated oi 
the philosopher Antoninus, the son of the Pagan prophetess 
vSospitra., that, standing one day with his disciples before that 
ujble temple of Serapis, at Alexandria, which was one of the 
A'onders of ancient art, and which was destined soon after to 
perish by the rude hands of the Christian monks, the prophetic 
jpmt of his mother fell upon him. Like another prophet 
before another shrine, he appalled his hearers by the predic 
Lion of the approaching ruin. The time would come, he said, 
srhen the glorious edifice before them would he overthrown, 
the carved images would he defaced, the temples of the gods 
would be turned into the sepulchres of the dead, and a great 
darkness would fall upon mankind! * 

And, besides the liberty of worship, the liberty of thought 
and of expression, which was the supreme attainment of Boman 
civilisation, was in peril. The new religion, unlike that 
which was disappearing, claimed to dictate the opinions as 
well as the actions of men, and its teachers stigmatised as an 
atrocious crime the free expression of every opinion on 
religious matters divei*ging from their own. Of all the forms 
of liberty, it was this which lasted the longest, and was the 
most dearly prized. Even after Constantine, the Pagans 
Libanius, Themistius, Symmachus, and Sallust enforced their 
views with a freedom that contrasts remarkably with the re- 
sti-aints imposed upon their worship, and the heautifiil friend¬ 
ships of St. Basil and Libanius, of Synesius and Hypatia, are 
among the most touching episodes of their time. But though 
the traditions of Pagan freedom, and the true Catholicism of 
Justin Martyr and Origen, lingered long, it was inevitahle 
that error, being deemed criminal, should be made penal. 

Pagans, under the guidance of a 
Kunapins gives an extremely pa- philosopher named Olympus, made 
thetie account of the downfell of a desperate effort to defend their 
this temple. There is a Christian temple The whole story is very 
account in Theodoret (v. 22). finely told by Dean Milman. (Hmt 
Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, of Christtanifi/y vol. iii. pp. 68-72.) 
was leader of the mon 
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The dogmatism of Athanasias and Augustine, the increasing 
power of the clergy, and the fenaticism of the monks, hastened 
the end. The suppression of all religions but one by Theo¬ 
dosius, the murder of Hypatia at Alexandria by the monks 
of Oyril, and the closing by Justinian of the schools of Athens, 
ftic the three events which maik the decisive overthrow of 
intellectual feeedom. A thousand years had rolled away 
l)ofore that freedom was in part restored. 

The considerations I have briefly enumerated should not 
in the smallest degree detract from the admiration due to the 
surpassing courage, to the pure, touching, and sacred virtues 
of the Christian martyrs; but th^ in some degree palliate 
the conduct of the persecutors, among whom must be included 
one emperor, who was probably, on the whole, the best and 
most humane sovereign who has ever sat upon a throne, and 
at least two others, who were considerably above the average 
of virtue. When, combined with the indifference to human 
suffering, the thirst for blood, which the spectacles of the 
amphitheatre had engendered, they assuredly make the per¬ 
secutions abundantly explicable- They show that if it can be 
proved that Christian persecutions sprang from the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation, the feet that the !Koman Pagans, who 
did not hold that doctrine, also persecuted, need not cause 
the slightest perplexity. That the persecutions of Chris¬ 
tianity by the Homan emperors, severe as they undoubtedly 
were, were not of such a continuous nature as wholly to 
counteract the vast moral, social, and inteUectual agencies 
that were fevouiable to its spread, a few dates will show. 

We have seen that when the Egyptian rites were mtn>< 
luce^ into Home, they were met by prompt and energetic 
measures of repression j that these measures were again and 
Bgain repeated, but that at last, when thcy^ proved meffectnaU 
the governors desisted from their opposition, and the new 
worship assumed a recognised place. The history of Chris- 
iianity, in its relation to the Government^ is the reverse of 
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this. Its first introduction into Home appears to have been 
altogether unopposed. Tertullian asserts that Tiberius, on 
the ground of a report from Pontius Pilate, desired to enrol 
rihi hit among the Roman gods, but that the Senate rejected tb<. 
proposal; but this assertion, which is altogether unoupported 
'y trustworthy evidence, and is, intrinsically, extreme’j 
improbable, is now generally recognised as false.’ An iso¬ 
lated passage of Suetonius states that in the time of Clandnus 
‘ the Jews, being continually rioting, at the instigation ol 
certain Chreatus,*® were exijelled from the dly, but no 
Christian writer speaks of his co-ioligionists being disturbed 
in this reign, while all, with a jierfect unanimity, and with 
great emphasis, describe Nero as the first persecutor. His 
[lersecution began at the close of ad 64.® It was directed 
against Christians, not ostensibly on the ground of their 
religion, but because they were falsely accused of having set 
fire to Home, and it is very doubtftil whether it extended 
beyond the city.^ It had also this peculiarity^, that, being 


• Afpohgy, v The overwhelm¬ 
ing difficnlties attending this as- 
bertion are well suited by Gibbon, 
ch xvi. Tiaces of this fable may 
be found in Justin Martyr. The 
freedom of the Christian worship 
at Rome appairs not only from 
the unanimity with which Christian 
writers date their troubles from 
Nero, but also from the express 
statement in Acts xxviii. 31. 

* * Judaeos, impulsore Chresto, 
'tbsidue tum^tuantes, Roma ex- 
pulit.*—Sneton. Clavd. xxv. This 
banishment of the Jews is men- 
bmed in Acts xviii. 2, but is not 
there connected in any way with 
Christianity. A passage in Dion 
Cassius (lx 6) is supposed to refer 
to the same transaction Lactan- 
tius notices that the Pagans were 
vxxistomed to call Christas, Chrcs- 


tus • * Eum immutata litera Chres- 
tnm solontdicere.*— Dvo. Inbt. iv 7 

* This persecution is fully de¬ 
scribed by Tacitus {Amml. xv 4t). 
and briefly noticed by Suetonius 

{Nero^ XVI.). 

* This has been a matter of 
very great controversy Looking 
at the question apart from direct 
testimony, it appears improbable 
that a persecution directed against 
the Christians on the charge of 
having burnt Rome, should have 
extended to Christians who did not 
live near Rome. On the otht'T 
hand, it has been argued that 
Tacitus speaks of them as ‘ hand 
pennde in crimine incendii, qinmi 
odio humani generis convictiand 
it has been maintained that' hatied 
of the human race ’ was treateil 

a enme, and punished in the pro 
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directed against the Christians not as Chi-istians, l»ut as inceia 
diaries, it was impossible to escape from it by ajiostasy. Within 
the walls of Kome it raged with gi*eat fury The (Uiristians, whc 
had been for many year*s * proselytising \v'ithout i ostiaint in tli: 
great confluence of nations, and amid the disintegration ci 
old beliefs, had become a formidable body. They weie, we 
\eam from Tadtns, profoundly unpojmlar; but the hideous 
tortures to which Nero subjected them, and the conviction 
that, whatever other crimes ^^ey might have committed, they 
were not guilty of setting fire to the city, awoke general pity 
Some of them, clad in skins of wild beasts, were torn by 
dogs. Others, arrayed in shirts of pitch, were burnt alive in 


vinces. But this is, I think, ex¬ 
tremely far-fetched; and it is evi¬ 
dent firoin the sequel that the 
Christians at Rome were burnt 
Ab incendiajies, and that it was 
the conviction that they were not 
£jmlty of that crime that extorted 
the pity which Tacitus notices. 
There is also no reference in 
Tacitus to any persecution beyond 
the walls. If we pass to the 
Christidu evidence, a Spanish in¬ 
scription referring to the Neronian 
persecution which was once ap¬ 
pealed to as decisive, is nownnani- 
uiously admitted to be a forgery. 
In the fourth century, however, 
Snip Sevenis (lib. li ) and Orosius 
[SCisi. vii. 7) declared that general 
Uv s condemnatory of Christianity 
promulgated by Nero; but 
I he testimony of credulous his- 
iopi.ins who wrote so long after 
‘ha evimt is not of much value. 
Rosbi, however, imagines that a 
fraginont of an inscription found 
<it Pompeii indicates a general 
against Christians See his 
Biillfttno d^Jt'cheologta Cnstxana 
Jloma, Dec. 1865), which, however, 
«honld be compared with the very 


remarkable Compte rmdu of M 
Anbe, Acad, des Inscnp. et Belles 
If Jnin 1866 These two papers 

contain an almost complete dis¬ 
cussion ol the persecutions of Nero 
and I)omici<in dibbon thinks iL 
quite cirtiin the persecution was 
confined to the city; Mosheim 
(JEul Hibt. 1 . p. 71) adopts the 
opposite view, and appeals to the 
passage in Tertnllian \Ap v.), in 
which he speiiks of‘leges istse . . . 
qnas Trajanus ex parte frubtratns 
est, vitando inqniri Christianos,* as 
implying the existence of special 
laws against the Christians. This 
passage, however, may merely 
refer to the general law against 
nnanthorised religions, which Tei- 
tnllian notices in this veiy chapter, 
and Pliny, in his famous letter, 
does not show any knowledge of 
the existence of special legisUtion 
about the Christians. 

* Ecclesiastical historians main¬ 
tain, bnt not on very strong evi¬ 
dence, that the Church of Rome 
was founded hy St. Peter, a.». 42 
or 44. St. Paul came to Roiii« 
ijo. 61. 
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Nero’s garden.* Others were affixed to crosses. Great mul 
dfcudes peiished. The deep impression the pensecation made 
on the Christian mind is shown in the whole literature of the 
Sibyls, which arose soon after, in which Nero is isually th/ 
central figure, and by the belief, that lingered for centuries 
that the tyrant was yet alive, and would return once more 
as the immediate precursor of Antichrist, to inflict the Iasi 
great persecution upon the Church.^ 

Nero died a.d. 68. From that tune, for at least twenly- 
seven years, the Church enjoyed absolute repose. There is 
ho credible evidence whatever of the smallest interference 
with its freedom till the last year of the reign of Domitian; 
and a striking illustration of the fearlessness with which it 
exhibited itself to the world has been lately furnished in the 
discovery, near Eome, of a large and handsome porch leading 
to a Christian catacomb, built above ground between the 
reigns of Nero and Domitian, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of one of the principal highways ^ The long i eign of Domitian, 
though it may have been surpassed in ferocity, was never 
surpassed in the Roman annals in the skilfulness and the 
persistence of its tyranny The Stoics and literary classes, 
who upheld the traditions of political freedom, and who had 


* On this horriblo punishment 
see Jnvenal, Sat. i 155-137 

* Lactantins, in thp fourth cen- 
toiy, speaks of this opinion as 
still held by some ‘ machnen' (JJe 
Mort. Persec. cap. li.); but S^p 
Severos (SSst. lib. li ) speaks of it 
M a common notion, and he says 
that St. Martin, when asked abont 
the end of the world, answered, 
'Neronem et Antichristiun prins 
esse rentoros: Neronem in occi¬ 
dental! plaga regibus subactis 
decern, imperatnmm, peisecntionem 
autem ab eo hactenus exercendam 
nt idola gentium ooli cogat ’— 
Dud. ii. Among the Pagans, the 


notion that Hero was yet alive 
lingered long and tweutj years 
after his death an adventurer pre¬ 
tending to be Nero was enthnsi- 
asticallj received by the Parthians. 
(Sueton. MerOj Ivii) 

* See the full description of it 
in Kossi’s Bullettno d'Archeol 
Cri&t. Dec. 1865. ‘Eusebius (lii. 17) 
and Tertullian (Apol. v.) have 
expressly noticed the very remark¬ 
able fact that Vespasian, who was 
a bitter enomy to the Jews, and 
who exiled all the leading Stoical 
philosophers except Musonius, 
never troubled the Christ ians. 
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already siuSered much at the hands of Vespasian, were p 0 E» 
-eciited with relentless animosity Metius Modestus, Aru- 
'•‘luis Rustieus, Senecio, Helvidius, Dion Chrysostom, the 
voung^‘r Priscus, Junius Mauiicus, Axtemidorus, Euphrates 
n])Ictetus, Arria, Fannia, and Gratilla were either killed oi 
wnished.^ ISTo measures, however, appear to have been 
'^>en against the Christians till A n 95, when a short and 
ip])aTently not very severe persecution, concerning which 
.111 information is both scanty and conflicting, was directed 
. I gainst them. Of the special cause that produced it we are 
left in much doubt. Eusebius mentions, on the not very 
trustworthy authority of Hegesippus, that the emperor 
having heard of the existence of the grandchildren of Judas, 
the bi-other of Christ, ordered them to be brought before him, 
.IS beiag of the family of David, and therefore possible pro 
lenders to the throne; but on finding that they weie simple 
i»oasants, and that the promised kingdom of which they spoke 
was a spiritual one, he dismissed them in peace, and arrested 
the persecution he had begun.® A Pagan historian states 
that, the finances of the Empire being exhausted by lavish 
{3xpendituie in public games, Domitian, in order to replenish 
Ills exchequer, resorted to a severe and special taxation of the 
Jews; that some of these, in order to evade the impost, 
concealed their worship, while others, who are supposed to 
have been Christians, are described as following the Jewish 
rites without being professed Jews.® Perhaps, however, the 
simplest explanation is the truest, and the pei-secution may 
be ascribed to the antipathy which a despot like Domitian 


See a pathetic letter of Pliny, rent Titam, vd dissimnlata oxigine 
fib. iii. xi. and also lib. i. ixnposita genti tiibuta non pepen- 
V. and the A^ricola of Tadtus. dissent.’—Sueton. Jkmit. xii. Sue- 

* Euseb. lii- 20. tonins adds that, when a ^ung 

* * Praeter cmteios Jndatens man, he saw an old man of ninety 
fisens acerbissime actns est. Ad examined before a large aasemblj 
qnem deferebantnr, qni vel impro* to ascertain whath^r he was eir 
fessi Jndaicam intra urbem rive- enmeised. 
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must necessarily liave felt to an institution which, though it 
did not, like Stoicism, resist his policy, at least exercised 
a ^ast influence altogether removed &om his controL St. 
J thuj who was then a very old man, is said to have been at 
this time exiled to Patmos. Mavius Clemens, a consul, and 
4 relative of the emperor, was put to death. His wife, or, 
iocording to another aooount, his niece Domitilla, was ban' 
'jihed, according to one account, to the island of Pontia, ac 
cording to another, to the island of Pandatana, and many 
others were compelled to accompany her into exile. * Numbers, 
we are told, ‘ accused of conversion to impiety or Jewish rites,’ 
were condemned. Some were killed, and others deprived of 
their offices.* Of the cessation of the persecution there are 
two different versions. Tertollian® and Eusebius^ say that 
the tyrant speedily revoked his edict, and restored those who 
had been banished; but according to Lactantius these mea¬ 
sures were not taken till after the death of Domitian,^ and 


* Enseb. iii 18. 

^ See the accounts of these 
transactions in Xiphilin, the ab- 
breviator of Dion Cassius (Ixvii 
14); Euseb. iii. 17-18. Suetonius 
notices {Dornit. xv) that Flavins 
Clemens ^whom he calls a man 
*■ contemptissimsB inertias ’) was 
killed *ex tenuissima suspicione.’ 
The language of Xiphilin, who 
says he was killed for * impiety’ 
ai^ Jewish rites; * the express 
assertion of Eusebius, that it was 
for Christianity^; and the declara¬ 
tion of Tertullian, that Christians 
were persecuted at the dose of this 
reign, leave, I think, little doubt 
that this execution was connected 
with Christianity, though some 
writers have questioned it. At the 
oame time, it is very probable, as 
Blr. mCerivale thinks {Hist of Borne, 
rcl vn. pp 381-384), that though 
tibe pretext of the execution might 
bare been religious, the real 


motiv^e was political jealousy. 
Domitiaix hdd already put to death 
the brother of Flavius Clemens 
on the charge of treason. His 
sons had been recognised as suc¬ 
cessors to the throne, and at the 
time of his execution another 
leading noble named 6-labrio was 
accused of having fought in the 
arena. Some ecclesiastical histo- 
dans have imagined that there 
may have been two DomitiUas—the 
wife and niece of Flavius demons 
The islands of Pontia and Pan 
dataria were close to one another. 

* * Tentaverat et Domitianus, 
portio Heronis de crudehtate,- sed 
qua et homo facile cceptum reprea 
sit, restitutis etiam quos relega 
verat ’ (A^ol. 5.) It will be ob¬ 
served that TertuUian makes no 
mention of any punishment more 
severe than exile. 

^ Enseb. iii. 20. 

• He Mart. Peraee. iii. 
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this latfcer statement is coiToboratecI by the assoitioa 24 
Dion Cassius, that Nerva, upon his accession, * absolved 
those who were accused of impiety, and lecalled the exiles.’* 
When we consider the veiy shoit time diinng which thu 
[>ei seciition lasted, and the veiy slight notice that was taker 
of it, we may fairly, I think, conclude that it was not of a 
nature to check in any appreciable degiee a strong rehgioii'^ 
movement like that of Christianiiy. The assassination 
Domitian introduces ns to the golden age of the Roman 
Empire. In the eyes of the Pagan historian, the period 
from the accession of Herva, in a.d. 96, to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, in a.d. 180, is memorable as a period of 
uniform good government, of rapidly advancing bumanily, 
of great legislative reforms, and of a peace which was very 
rarely seriously broken. To the Christian historian it is 
still more remarkable, as one of the most critical periods in 
the history of his faith. The Chuich entered into it con¬ 
siderable indeed, as a sect, hut not large enough to be reckoned 
an important power in the Empire. It emerged from it so 
increased in its numbers, and so extended in its ramifications, 
that it might fairly defy the most formidable assaults. It 
remains, therefore, to be seen whethei* the opposition against 
which, during these eighty-four years, it had so successfully 
struggled was of such a kind and intensitiy that the triumph 
must be regarded as a miracle. 

nearly at the close of this period, during the persecution 
of Marcus Aurelius, St. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, wrote a 
letter of expostulation to the emperor, in which he explicitlj 
asserts that in Asia the persecution of the pious was ai 
event which * had never before occurred,* and was the result 
of ‘new and strange decrees;’ that the ancestors of Ibe 
emperor were accustomed to honour the Christian fa'tli 

* Xiphihn, Ixviii. 1. An anno- just before the death of the 
laior to Hasheim conjectures that emperor, but not acted on tilJ 
the edict maT haTe been issued after it 
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like other religions; * and that * Nero and Domitian alone' 
had been hostile to it.* Bather more than twenty years 
later, Teitnllian asserted, in language equally distinct and 
emphatic, that the two persecutors of the Christians wei<e 
Nero and Domitian, and that it would be impossible to name 
JL single good sovereign who had molested them. Marcup 
Aurelius himself, Tertullian refuses to number among the 
persecutors, and, even relying upon a letter which was felsely 
imputed to him, enrols him among the protectors of the 
Church 2 About a century later, Lactantius, reviewing the 
liistoiy of the persecutions, declared that the good sovereigns 
who followed Domitian abstained from persecuting, and 
passes at once from the persecution of Domitian to that of 
Decius Having noticed the measures of the former em¬ 
peror, he proceeds: ‘ The acts of the tyrant being revoked, 
t.l\o Church was not only restored to its former state, but 
shone forth with a greater splendour and luxuriance ; and a 
poiiod following in which many good sovereigns wielded the 
iDiperial sceptre, it suffered no assaults fi-om its enemies, but 
sti'efcched out its hands to the east and to the west; . - . 
but at last the long peace was broken. After many years, 
that batefril monster Decius arose, who troubled the Church 

We have here three separate passages, from which we 
may conclusively infer that the normal and habitual con¬ 
dition of the Christians during the eighty-four years we are 
considering, and, if we accept the last two passages, during n 
much longei period, was a condition of peace, but that c 
was not absolately unbroken The Christian Church, which 
was at first regarded simply as a branch of Judaism, had 
V-gnn to be recognised as a separate body, and the Roman 
law professedly tolerated only those religions -^hich were 

Euseb iv. 26- The whole of tegmm Solesmense. 

Shis apology has been recently * Aj>ol. 6. 

recovered, and translated into ’ Ijactant. De Mort. Persec 3-4 

Latin by M. Kenan in the Sjpici- 
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oxpmssly aiithoirised. It is iiwieed true that with the es. 
‘■ension of the Empire, and especially of the city, the theory, 
jr at least the practice, of religious legislation had been 
profouT-dly modified. Eirst of all, certain religions, of which 
the Jewish was one, were officially recognised, and then 
many others, without being e^xpressly authorised, were tole¬ 
rated. In this manner, all attempts to resist the torrent 
of Oriental superstitions proving vain, the legislator had 
desisted from his efforts, and every form of wild supersti¬ 
tion was practised with pubHcily and impunity. Still the 
laws forbidding them were unrevoked, although they were 
suffered to remain for the most part obsolete, or were at 
least only put in action on the occasion of some special 
scandal, or of some real or apprehended political danger. 
The municipal and provincial independence under the Em¬ 
pire was, however, so large, that very much depended on the 
character of the local governor, and it continually happened 
that in one province the Chiustians were unmolested or 
ffivoured, while in the adjoining province they were severely 
persecuted. 

As we have already seen, the Christians had for many 
reasons become profoundly obno3dous to the people. They 
shared the unpopularity of the Jews, with whom they were 
confounded, while the general credence given to the calumnies 
about the crimes said to have been perpetrated at their 
secret meetings, their abstinence from public amusements, 
and the belief that their hostility to the gods was the cause of 
ivery physical calamity, were special causes of antipathy. 
The history of the period of the Antonines continually mani¬ 
fests the desire of the populace to persecute, resti-ained by 
the humanity of the rulers. In the short reign of Nerva 
there appears to have been no persecution, and our know- 
ledge of the official proceedings with reference to the religion 
is comprised in two sentences of a Pagan historian, who tells 
us that the emperor ‘ absolved those who had been convieW 
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of impiety/ and * permitted no one to be convicted of impietj 
01 Jewish rites/ Under Trajan, however, some serious 
though purely local disturbances took place The emperor 
himself, though one of the most sagacious, and in most 
respects humane of Eoman sovereigns, was nervously jealous 
of any societies or associations among his subjects, and had 
propounded a special edict against them ; hut the peTsecntion 
of the Christians appears to have been not so much political 
as popular. Tf we may believe Eusebius, local persecutions, 
apparently of the nature of riots, but sometimes countenanced 
by provinctil governors, broke out in seveial quarters of the 
fimpire. In Bithynia, Pliny the Younger was the governor. 
And he wrote a very famous letter to Trajan, in which he 
professed himself absolutely ignorant of the proceedings to he 
taken against the Christians, who had already so multiplied 
that the temples were deserted, and who were arraigned in 
gieat numbers before his tribxmal. He had, he says, released 
those who consented to bum incense before the image of tiie 
emperor, and to ciuse Christ, but had caused those to be 
executed who persisted in tbmr refusal, and who were not 
Roman citizens, ‘ not doubting that a pertinacious obstinacy 
deserved punishment/ He had questioned the prisonei-s as to 
the nature of their faith, and had not hesitated to seek 
levelations by tortuiing two maid-servants, but had 'dis¬ 
covered nothing hut a base and immoderate superstition/ 
He had asked the natui-e of their secret services, and had 
been told that they assembled on a certain day befoi*e dawn 
to sing a hymn to Christ as to a god; that they made a 
crow to abstain from every crime, and that they then, befoitj 
oaiting, partook together of a harmless feast, which, however, 
they had given up since the decree against associations. To 
this letter Ti^ajan answered that Christians, if brought before 
the tribunals and convicted, should be punished, but that 
they should not be sought for; that, if they consented to 
sacrificse, no inquisition should be made into their past lively 
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lud that no anonymous accusations should be received againgfi 
fchemJ In this reign there are two authentic instances 
martyrdom.® Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, a man, it is said, 
onf hundred and twenty years old, having been accused by 
the heretics, was tortured during several days, and at last 
ci-udliedL Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, was arrestod, 
brought to Borne, and, by the order of Trajan himself, thrown 
‘o wild beasts. Of the cause of this last act of severity we 
ar e left in ignomnce, but it has been noticed that about this 
timie Antiodh had been the scene of one of those violent 
earthquakes which so frequently produced an outburst of 
religious excitement,^ and the character of Ignatius, who 
was passionately desirous of martyrdom, may have very 
probably led him to some act of exceptional zeal. The let¬ 
ters of the martyr prove that at Borne the frith was openly 
and fearlessly professed j the Government during the nine¬ 
teen years of this reign never appears to have taken any 
initfative against the OhristiaDS, and, in spite of occasional 
local tumults, there was nothing resembling a general pei- 
secution. 

During the two following reigns, the Government was 
more decidedly favourable to the Christians. Hadrian, 
having heard that the populace at the public games fre¬ 
quently called for their execution, issued an edict in winch 
he commanded that none should be punished simply in 
obedience to the outcries against them, or without a 
formal trial and a conviction of some offence against the 
law, and he ordered that all false accusers should be 
punished.^ His di^sition towards the Christians was so 
fadffc as to give rise to a legend that he intended to 


* Pliny, X. 97-98. Orosins (jffisi. vii. 12) thought it 

* Euseb. lib. iiL ^ ^ ttos a judgment on account of the 

* There is a description of tnis persecution of the Christians, 
dsurthquake in MerivaLe’s of * Eusebius, iv. 8-9. See, too 
the Bomans, rol riii pp. 155-156. Justin Mart^, JpoL i. 68-69. 
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enrol Christ among the gods;* but it is probable that; 
ilthough curious on religious matters, he regarded Chiis- 
fcianity with the indifference of a Roman freethinker; and a 
letter is ascribed to binn in which he confounded it with th 
worship of Serapis.* As fei* as the Government were con 
'^med, the Christians appear to have been entirely unmo 
Jested, but many of them suffered dreadful tortures at the 
‘lands of the Jewish insurgents, who in this reign, with a 
desperate but ill'fr,ted heroism, made one last effort to regain 
their freedom.^ The mutual hostility exhibited at this time 
hy the Jews and Christians contributed to separate them in 
the eyes of the Pagans, and it is said that when Hadrian 
forbade the Jews ever again to enter Jerusalem, he recog¬ 
nised the distinction hy granting a full permission to the 
Christians.^ 

Antoninus, who succeeded Hadrian, made new efforts to 
restrain the passions of the people against the Christians. 
He issued an edict commanding that they diould not be 
molested, and when, as a consequence of some earthquakes 
in Asia Minor, the popular anger was fiercely roused, he 
commanded that their accusers should be punisbed.*** If we 
except these riots, the twenty-three years of his reign appear 
to have been years of absolute peace, which seems also to 
have continued during several years of the reign of Marcus 


* This is mentioned inddentaUy 
by Lajupndius in his L^e of A, 
Stveft'us. 

’ See this very curious letter in 
Vbpiscus, Satwmhvus. 

* Justin Mart. Ap. i. SI. Euse¬ 
bius quotes a passage from Hege- 
sippus to the same effect, (iv 8.) 

* * Prmcepitque ne cui JudsBo 
iutzoeundi Hierosolymani esset li- 
oentia, Ciuristianis tantum civitate 
pennissa.’— Oros. vii. 13. 

* A. letter which Eusebius gives 
at fall (iv. 13), and ascribes^ to 


Antoninus Hus, has created a good 
deal of controversy. Jnstin Mart. 
{Apol. i. 71) and T'ertullian {AjpoL 
S) ascribe ^t to Marcus Aurelius. 
It is now generally believed to be 
a forgery by a Christian hand, being 
more like a Christian apology than 
the letter of a Pagan emperor. 
St Melito, however, writing tc 
Marcus Aurelius, expressly states 
that Antomnus had written a letter 
forbidding the persecution cf Chris 
bans. (j^eh. ly. 26.) 
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Aurelius ; but at last persecuting edicts, of the exact natui't 
of which we have no knowledge, were issued. Of the 
reasons which induced one of the best men who have ever 
reigned to jjersecute the Christians, we know little oi 
nothing. TThat it was not any ferociiy of disposition or aij 
impatience of resistance may be confidently asserted of one 
whose only fault was a somewhat excessive gentleness—^who, 
on the death of his wife, asked the Senate, as a single 
favour, to console him by sparing the lives of those who had 
rebelled against him. That it was not, as has been strangely 
urged, a religious fanaticism resembling that which led St. 
Lewis to persecute, is equally plain. St. Lewis persecuted 
because he believed that to reject his religious opinicms was 
a heinous crime, and that heresy was the path to hell. 
Marcus Aurelius had no such belief, and he, the first Eoman 
emperor who made the Stoical philosophy his religion and 
his comfort, was also the first emperor who endowed the 
professore of the philosophies that were most hostile to 
his own. The fact that the Christian Church, existing 
as a State within a State, with government, ideals, enthu¬ 
siasms, and hopes wholly different from those of the nation, 
was incompatible with the existing system of the Empire, 
had become more evident as the (^Jhurch increased. The 
accusations of cannibalism and incestuous impurity had 
acquired a greater consistency, and the latter are said to have 
been justly applicable to the Carpocratian heretics, who had 
recently arisen. The Stoicism of Marcus A lurelius may have 
revolted from the practices of exorcism or the appeals to the 
terrors of another world, and the philosophers who snr- 
counded him probably stimulated bis hostility, for his master 
an \ friend Pronto had written a book against Christianity,* 
wljle Justin Martyr is said to have perished by the 
nations of the Cynic Creacens.* It must be added, too, that 


It is allnded to by Mumcias Felix. 


* Eusebius, iv. 16. 
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it is impossible to acquit the emperor of having issued 
scveie edicts against the Christians,^ the atrocious details of 
the persecutions in his reign were due to the ferocily of 
felu populace and the weakness of the governors in distant 
provinces : and it is inconceivable that, if he had been a very 
bitter enemy of the Christians, TertuHian, writing little moi-e 
than twenty years later, should have been so ignorant of the 
fact as to represent him as one of the most conspicuous of 
thcii* protectors. 

But, whatever may be thought on these points, there can, 
innappily, be no question that in this reign Borne was 
stained by the blood of Justin Martyr, the first philosopher, 
and one of the purest and gentlest natures in the Church, 
and that persecution was widely extended. In two fe.r 
distant quai-ters, at Smyrna and at Lyons, it far exceeded in 
atrocity any that Christianity had endured since Nero, and 
in each case a heroism of the most transcendent order was 
lisplayed by the martyrs. The persecution at Smyrna, in 
which St. Polycarp and many others most nobly died, took 
place on the occasion of the public games, and we may trace 
the influence of the Jews in stimulating it.® The persecution 
at Lyons, which was one of the most atrocious in the whole 
compass of ecclesiastical history, and which has supplied the 
martyrology with some of its grandest and most pathetic 
figui'es, derived its worst features fi-om a combination of the 
fury of the populace and of the subserviency of the governor.® 
Ceitain servants of the Christians, terrified by the prospect 
of torture, accused their masters of all the crimes which 
popular report attributed to them, of incest, of in&nticide, 
of caniiibalisni, of hideous impurity. A fearful outbui-st of 


‘ St. Melito erqprcfisly states horrible description of this perse 
that the edicts of Marcus Aurelius cution in a letter written hy the 
produced the Asiatic persecution. Christians of Lyons, in Eosebims 

* Eusebins, iv. 16 v. 1. 

* See the most touching mod 

30 
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ferocity ensued. Tortures almost too horrible to recount 
were for hours and even days applied to the bodies of old 
men and of weak women, who displayed amid their agonies 
a nobler courage than has ever ^one upon a battle-field, and 
whose memories are immortal among mankind. BlandiiK^ 
aud Pothinus wrote in blood tbe first page of the glorious 
history of the Church of Prance.* But although, during the 
closing years of Marcus Aurelius, severe persecutions took 
place in three or four provinces, there was no geneiaJ and 
organised eflbrt to suppress CSiristianity throughout the 
Empire.* 

We may neixt consider, as a single period, the space of 
tim e that elapsed from the death of Marcus Aurehus, in 
A.D. 180, to the accession of Decius, a.d. 249. During ali 
this time Christianity was a great and powerful body, exffs> 
cising an important infiuence, and dmiog a great part of it 
Chiistians filled high civil and military positions. The 
hostilily manifested towards them began now to assume a 
more political complexion than it had previously done, 


* Sulpicius Severus (who was 
himself a Gaul) says of tkeir maiv 
tyrdom (H E, hb. li), * Turn 
pnmnm intxa GaUias Martyna 
risa, serins trans Alpes Bei reli- 
gione soscepta.* Tradition ascribes 
(rallie Christianity to the apostles, 
but the evidence of inscriptions 
-ippears to confirm the account of 
‘Severus It is at least certain 
that Christianity did not acquire a 
great extension till later. The 
earliest Christian inscriptions found 
are (one in each year) of a.i> 334, 
347, 377, 405, and 409. They do 
not become common till the middle 
of the fifth centi^ See a full 
discussion of this in the preface of 
M. Le Blant’s admirable and in¬ 
deed exhaustive work, Inscr^tionB 
‘'hrHimnes de la Gnuile. 


*It was alleged among th*. 
Christians, that towards the close 
of his reign Marcus Aurelius issued 
an edict protecting the Christians, 
on account of a Christian legion 
having, m Germany, in a moment 
of great distress, procured a showei 
of rain by their prayers (Tert 
Apol. 5 ) The shower is mentioned 
by Pagan as well as Uhristiar 
writers, and is pourtrayed on ihf 
column of Antoninus It was 
* asenbed to the incantations of an 
Egyptian magician, to the prayers 
of a legion of Christians, or to the 
favour of Jove towards the best of 
mortals, according to the various 
prejudices of different observers. 
—Menvale^s Bist. of Rome^ vol 
viii Pl 33S. 
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aa<i30pt perliups m tlie later yeai« of Marcus Aurelius. The 
existence of a vast and rapidly increasing coiporation, very- 
alien to the system of the Empire, confronted every ruler. 
Emperora like Conimodus or Heliogahalms were usually too 
Luuneised in selfish pleasures to have any distinct policy j 
but sagacious sovereigns, sincerely desiring the weU-heing of 
'lie Empire, either, like Marcus Aurelius and Diocletian, 
endeavoured to repress the rising creed, or, like Alexrmdei 
Sever us, and at last Constantine, actively encouraged it. 
The measiu*es Marcus Aruelius had taken against Chris¬ 
tianity were arrested under Commodus, whose favourite 
mistress, Marcia, supplies one of the very few recorded 
instances of female influence, which has been the cause of 
so much persecution, being exei*ted in behalf of toleration; * 
yet a Christian philosopher named Apollonius, and at thf 
same time, by a curious retribution, bis accuser, were in this 
reign executed at Rome ^ During the sixty-nine years we 
are considering, the general peace of the Church was only 
twice broken. The first occasion was in the reign of 
Septimus Setrerus, who was for some time very feivourable 
to the Christians, but who, in a.d. 202 or 203, issued an 
edict, forbidding any Pagan to join the Christian or Jewish 
faith; ^ and this edict was followed by a sanguinary peorsecu- 


* Xiphilin, Ixiii. 4. The most 
atrocious of the Fagan persecutions 
was attiibuted, as we shall see, to 
the mother of Galenas, and in 
Christian times the Spanish Inqui¬ 
sition was founded by Isabella 
the Catholic; the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was chiefly due to 
Catherine of Medicis, and the most 
horrible English persecuuon to 
Maxy Tudor. 

*Euseb. V. 21. The accuser, 
we learn firom St. Jerome, was a 
slave. On the law condemning 
ilaves who accused their masters. 


compare Pressens4, Etsi. des Trow 
•premwrs Slides (2“* s&rie), tome i. 
pp. 182-183, and Jeremie’s Church 
Hwtory of Second and Third Cen 
tunes, p. 29. Apollonius was of 
senatorial rank. It is said thai 
some other martyrs died at th« 
same time. 

* * Judseos fieri sub gravi poena 
vetnit. Idem etiam de Chriscianis 
sanxit.*—Spartian. & jSfesertts. The 
persecution is described by Euso- 
bius, hh. vi. TertnUian says 
Sevems was favourable to the 
'Christians, a Christian named Fro 
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tion in Afiica and Syiia, in whicli the fe-ther of Origeiij 
and also St. Felicitas and St. Perpetua, peiished. This per¬ 
secution does not appear to have extended to the West, and 
«ra.s apparently rather the work of provincial governors, who 
interpreted the Imperial edict as a sign of hostilily to the 
Christaans, than the direct act of the emperor,^ whose decree 
applied only to Christians actively proselytising. It is 
worthy of notice that Origen observed that previous to this 
time the numher of Christian martyrs had been very small.* 
The second persecution was occasioned by the murder of 
Alexander Severus by Maximinus. The usurper pursued 
with great bitterness tbe leading courtiers of the deceased 
emperor, among whom were some Christian bishops,* and 
about the same time severe earthquakes in Pontus and 
Cappadocia produced the customary popular ebullitions. 
But with these exceptions the Christians were undisturbed. 
Caracalla, Macrinus, and Heliogabalns took no measures 
against them, while Alexander Severus, who reigned for 
thirteen years, warmly and steadily supported them. A 
Pagan historian assures us that this emperor intended to 
build temples in honour of Christ, hut was dissuaded by the 
priests, who urged that all the other temples would be 
deserted. He venerated in his private oratory the statues of 
Apollonius of Tirana, Abraham, Orpheus, and Christ. He 
decreed that the provincial governors should not he appointed 
till the people had the opportunity of declaring any crime they 
had committed, borrowing this rule avowedly fix)m the pro- 

enlus (whom he, in consequence, latter provinces appears as the act 
retained in the palace till his death) of hostile governors proceeding 
having cured him of an illness by upon the existing laws, rather than 
the application of oil. {Jd Scapul. the consequence of any recent edict 
4.) of the emperor.’—^Milman’s Hist 

* ‘Of the persecution under of Christianitp, vol. ii. pp. 166- 
Sevems there are few, if any, 157. 

traces in the West. It is confin^ * Adv. Cels. iii. See Qilihos 
to Syria, perhaps to Cappadocia,, ch xvi. 
to and to Africa, and in the ■ Eusebius, vi. 28. 
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eodnre of tlio and ChristiaTis in electing their cleigy; lie 
ordered the precept ‘ Do not unto others "what you would not 
that they should do unto you * to he engraven on the palace 
and other public buildings, and he decided a dispute con 
ceming a piece of ground which the Chiistians had occupied, 
and which the owners of certain eating-houses claimed, in 
{jarour of the former, on the ground that the worship of a 
god should be most considered.^ Philip the Arab, who 
reigned during the last five years of the period we are 
considering, was so favourable to the Christians that he 
was believed, though on no trustwoi*thy evidence, to have 
been baptised. 

We have now reviewed the history of the persecutions to 
the year ad. 249, or about two hundred years after the 
planting of Christiiinity in Rome. We have vseeu that, al¬ 
though durmg tha.t pei-iod much suffering was occasionally 
endured, and much hei-oism displayed, by the Christians, there 
was, with the very doubtful esception of the Neronian pei 
secution, no single attempt made to suppress Christianity 
throughout the Empire. Local persecutions of great severit) 
had taken place at Smyrna and Lyons, under Marcus Aui*e- 
lius; in Africa and some Asiatic provinces, under Sevenis ^ 
popular tumults, arising in the excitement of the public 
games, or produced by some earthquake or inundation, or by 
some calumnious accusation, were not unfrequent; but there 
was at no time that continuous, organised, and luiiversal per¬ 
secution by which, in later periods, ecclesiastical tribunals 
have again and again suppressed opinions repugnant to theii 
Dwn; and there was no part of the Empire in which whole 
generations did not pass away absolutely iindisturhed. IST^ 
martyr had £tllea in Gaul or in great pait of Asia Minor 
till Marcus Aurelius. In Italy, after the death of Nero, 


’ Iiainpridins, A Severus, The histoiian adds, ‘ Judaeis privilegiT 
reservavit. Ohristianos esse passus est.’ 
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vdth the exception of some slight troubles imder Domitiai\ 
and Maximinus, probably due to causes altogether distinct 
from religion, thei*e were, during the whole period we are con¬ 
sidering, only a few isolated instances of ma.rtyrdom. ^Fhr 
bishops, as the leaders of the Ohuich, were the speciil object* 
of hostility, and seveinl in diffei*ent parts of the world I)ai 
fallen; but it is extremely questionable whether any Koman 
bishop perished after the apostolic age, till Fahianus was 
martyred under Deciiis * Tf Ohristiauity was not fonnally 
authorised, it was, like many other religions in a similar po 
sition, generally acquiesced in, and, during a great part of the 
lime we have reviewed, its professoi-s appear to have found 
no obstacles to their preferment in the Court or in the army 
The emperors were for the most pai*t indifferent or favour¬ 
able to them. The priests in the Pagan society had but little 
influence, and do not appeal to have taken any prominent 
part in the persecution till near the time of Diocletian With 
the single exception of the Jews, no class held that dcK-- 
trino of the criminality of erroi which has been the parent 
most modem persecutions; and although the belief that gimt 
calamities were the result of neglecting or insiilting the gods 
furnished the Pagans with a religious motive for persecution, 
this motive only acted on the occasion of some rare and ex¬ 
ceptional catastrophe.® In Christian times, the first objects 

* Compare Milman’s History of sented, hy the general voice of the 
Ilayly Christianity (1867), toL iL Church, as perfectly free from the 
p 188, and his History of Latin stain of persecution A tradition 
Chrisfiamty (1867), vol. i pp 26- which is in itself sufficiently pri»h 
59. There are only two cases of able, states that Pontianus, having 
alleged martyrdom before this time been exiled by Maximinus, na? 
that can excite any reasonable hilled in banishment, 
lonbt. Irensens distinctly asserts * Tacitus has a very inger-iouj- 
that Telesphoras was martyred; remark on this subject, which 
but his martyrdom is put in the illustrates happily the half scepti- 
beginning of the reign of Antoninus cism of the Empire. After recoimt- 
Pins (he had assumed the mitre mg a number of prodigies that were 
aear the end of the reign of said to ha re taken place in the reign 
Hadrian), and Antoninus is repre- of Otho, he remarks th.it these 
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of the pei*secutor Are to conti'ol education, to pi^vent the 
publica.tion of any heteiodox works, to institute such a minute 
police inspecticnrs to render impossible the celebration of the 
worship he desires to suppress. But nothing of this kind 
was attempted, or indeed was j)Ohsible, in fhe period we ai-e 
eonsideiiiig With the exception of the body-guard of thp 
emperoi, almost the whole arm 3 ^, which was of extreme !3 
moderate dimensions, was massed along the vast hontiei 
of the Empire. The police force was of the scantiest kind- 
sufficient only tc keep common older in the streets. The 
Government had done something to encourage, hut abso¬ 
lutely nothing to control, education, and parents or societies 
were at perfect libei-ty to educate the young as they pleased. 
The expansion of liteiature, by reason of the fgLcililies which 
slavery gave to transcription, was very great, and it was 
for the most part entirely uncontrolled.* Augustus, it is 
tine, had caused some volumes of forged prophecies to he 
burnt,* and, under the tyranny of Tiberius and Domitian, 
jicHtical writers and historians who eulogised tyrannicide, or 
vehemently opposed the Empii’e, were persecuted; but the 
extreme indignation these acts elicited attests their raiity, 
and, on matters unconnected with politics, the liberty of 


were things habitually noticed in 
the ages ot ignorance, but now only 
noti cod in periods of terror • Rudi- 
biis saeculis etiam in pace obserrata 
q iflp nunc tantum au metu audiun- 
tur ’ HtbU 1 . 86 

’ M de Champagny has devoted 
in extremely beautiful chapter {Les 
AnloiiinSj tome ii. pp. 179-200) to 
the liberty of the Roman Empire. 
See too, the fifty-fourth chapter of 
Mr. Merivale’s History It. is the 
custom of some of the apologists 
for modem Csesarism to defend it 
i^ointing to the Roman Empire 
as lae happiest period in human 
history Nc apology can be more 


unfortunate. The first task of a 
modem despot is to centralise to 
the highest point, to bring every 
department of thought and action 
under a system of police regolatifm, 
and, above all, to impose his shack 
ling tyranny upon the human mind 
The very perfection of the Roman 
Empire was, that the municipa 
and personal liberty it admitlcc 
had never been surpassed, and Ibe 
intellectual liberty had never beei 
equalled 

* Sueton..(^«^ xxxi. It appears 
&om a passage m Livy (xxsx. 16) 
that books of oracles h'ld bt.er 
sometimes burnt in the Republic. 
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litoTatni’e was absolute.* In a word, the Church pio&e{\ 
fcised in a society in which toleration was the rule, and at ? 
fcim when municipal, provincial, and personal independence 
had reached the highest point, when the ruling classes were 
for the most pai-t a^olutely indifferent to religious opinions, 
and when an unprecedented concourse of influences fleLcilitatod 
its piugress. 

When we reflect that these were the circiunstanoes of the 
Church till the middle of the third century, we may readily 


’ Tacitus has given tia a very 
remarkable accooiit of the trial of 
Gremutiub Coiduis, undei Tibeciub, 
for h mug |‘ubh6.he(l a hi&rmy 
iTi which he had praised 
and LciUea Oassma I he last > 
Romans {Annul iv 34-3.j) He 
ospressly term«i thi*' ‘ novo ae lunc 
piimnm audito cnmnie’ and he 
puts a speech in the mouth of the 
accused, du^-cribing the liberty pre¬ 
viously accorded to writers. Cordus 
avoid^ execution by suicide. His 
daughter Miirciii, preserved some 
copies of his work, and published 
it in the reign and with the appro¬ 
bation of Caligula. (Senec Ad 
Marc. 1; Suet. Cahg. 16 ) There are. 
however, some traces of an earlier 
persecution of letters Under the 
sanction of a law of the decemvirs 
against libellers, Augostus exiled 
the satiric writer Cassius Sevems, 
and he also destroyed the works of 
an historian named Labienus. on 
account of their seditious senti¬ 
ments. These writings were re¬ 
published with those of Cordus, 
Grener.illy, however, Angastus was 
reiy magnanimous in his dealings 
with his assailants. He refused 
the request «>f Tiberius to punish 
thorn (Suet Any. 51), and only ex- 
elnded from his palace Timagenes, 
who bitterly satiri'^ed both him and 


the empress, and proclaimed him¬ 
self everywhere the enemy of the 
emperor (Senee. Be Ira, in 2d) 
A similar magnanimity was shown 
by most of the other emperors, 
among others, by Nero (Suet 
Nno, ,39 ) Under Vespasian, liou - 
ever, a poet, named Maternns, was 
obliged to retouch a tragedy on 
Uiio (Tacit Be Or. 2-3), an*! 
Domitian allowed no writings op 
posed to his policy (Tamt. Agr?i ) 
But no attempt appears to hno 
been n»ade in the Empire to con 
trol religious writings till rlie 
persecution of Diocletian, wiio 
ordered the Scriptures to be burnt 
The example was speedily followed 
by the Christian emperors. The 
writings of Anus were burnt lu 
A.D. 321, those of Porphyry in a n 
388 Pope Golasius, in a.d. 496 
drew up a list of books which 
should not be read, and all liberty 
of publication speedy became ex¬ 
tinct. See on this subject Peimot. 
Essat kiaiorique sur la J^erte 
^ikarire; ViRemain, Etudec de 
I/iUhr. aiusimne'. Sir 0. Lewis on 
the OredMity of RoT/utn BUi. vol 
i. p. 52; Nadal, Mhrunrt sur la 
lib^e qiCavment les soldata romaiTU 
de dire dee vers satyriques eontn 
-euxqui triomphoient (JI?v3\b, 1725 ) 
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perceive the absurdity of maintaining that Christianity' waa 
propagated in the face of such a fierce and continuous perse¬ 
cution that no opinions could have survived it without a 
miracle, or of arguing fix)m the history of the early Chmrh 
that persecution never has any real efficacy in suppressing 
liuth. When, in addition to the circumstances under wl ich 
it operated, we consider the unexampled means both of at¬ 
traction and of intimidation that were possessed by the 
Church, we can have no difficulty in understanding that it 
should have acquired a magnitude that would enable it to 
defy the far more serious assaults it was still destined to 
endure. That it had acquired this extension we have abun¬ 
dant evidence. The language T have quoted from Lactantius 
is but a feeble echo of the emphatic statements of writers 
before the Decian persecution.^ * There is no race of men, 
whether Greet or barbarian,* said Justin Marfyr, ‘among 
whom prayers and thanks are not offered up in the name of 
the crucified.’* ‘We are but of yesterday,’ cried TertuUian, 
‘ and we fill all your cities, islands, forts, coimcils, even the 
camps themselves, the tribes, the decuries, the pidaces, the 
senate, and the forum.’® Eusebius has preserved a letter of 
Cornelius, Bishop of Borne, containing a catalogue of the 
officers of his Church at the time of the Decian persecution. 
Tt consisted of one bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, 
seven subdeacons, forty-two acolytes, fifly-two exorcists, 
readers, and janitors. The Church also supported more 
Mian fifteen hundred widows, and poor or suffering persons.^ 
The Decian persecution, which broke out in a.I). 249, and 
w,i 3 probably begun in hopes of restoring the Empire to 
‘ts ancient discipline, and eliminating from it all extraneous 

' See a collection of passages * liypAo. 

•>n this point in PressenaS, His£. • Jpol. zxxvii. 

<7^5 TVow pre'miera SUcles (2“*^ * Enseb. vi. 43 

tome I. pp. 3-^. 
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and ttnpamotic inflneiices,* istlie first example of a deliljerate 
attempt, suppoi*tecl by the whole machinery of provincial 
government, and extending over the entire smface of the 
E^npire, to extirpate Christianiiy from the world It would 
difficult to find language too strong to paint its horrors 
The ferocious instincts of the populace, that were long lo 
pressed, hurst out anew, and they were not only peimittoil, 
but encouraged bytho rulers. Far worse than the deaths 
which menaced those who shrank from the idolatrous sacri¬ 
fices, were the hideous and prolonged toi*tures by which the 
magistrates often sought to subdue the constancy of the 
martyr, the nameless outrages that were sometimes inflicted 
on the Christian virgin.^ The Church, enervated by a Icng 
peace, and deeply infected with the vices of the age, totteicd 
beneath the blow. It had long since arrived at the period 
when men were Christians not by conviction, hut through 
family relationship; when the more opulent Christians vied 
in luxury with the Pagans among whom they mixed, and 
when even the bishops were, in many instances, worldly 


1 Eosehiufl, it is true, ascribes 
tlus persecution (vi. 39) to the 
hatred Decius here to his prede¬ 
cessor Philip, who was very firiendly 
to the Christians. But although 
such a motive mip-ht account for a 
persecution like that of Maximin, 
which was directed chiefly against 
tlie bishops who had been about 
Jie Court of Sevems, it is insuffi¬ 
cient to account for a persecution 
sw general and so severe as that of 
Dccius Tt is remarkable that this 
emperor is uniformly represented 
i>j the Pagan historians as an emi¬ 
nently wise and humane soveareign. 
See Dodwell, De Pamcitate Mar- 
tyrwniy lii 

* St. Cyprian vii.) and, at 
a later period, at. Jerome {yU 


Pauli), both notice that dnring this 
persecution the desire of the perse¬ 
cutors was to subdue the constancy 
of the Christians by torture, with¬ 
out gratifying their desire for 
majrt^om. The consignment of 
Christian virgins to houses of ill 
fame was one of the most common 
incidents in the later acts of mar¬ 
tyrs which were invented in th*» 
middle ages. Unhappily, however, 
it must be acknowledged that thers 
are some undoubted traces of it at 
au earlier date. Tertullian, in a 
faiuous passage, speaks of the cry 
‘Ad Lenonem’ as subsrituted for 
that of * Ad Leonem; * and St. Am 
brose recounts some strange stories 
on this subject in his treatise IH 
Vvrgmibm, 
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*ispirants affcer ciTil offices. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the defection was very large. The Pagans marked with 
tiiumphant ridicule, and the Fathers with a burning mdig' 
nation, the thousands who thronged to the altars at the very 
commencement of persecution, the sudden collapse of the 
most illustrious churches, the eagerness with which the offe? 
of pro'iincial governors to famish certificates of apostasy 
without exacting a compliance with the conditions which 
those certificates attested, was accepted by multitudes.* The 
question whether those who abandoned the faith should 
afterwards he readmitted to communion, became the chief 
question that divided the ITovatians, and one of the questions 
that divided the Montanists from the Catholics, while the 
pretensions of the confessors to finmish indulgences, remitting 
the penances imposed by the bishops, led to a conflict which 
contributed very largely to establish the undisputed ascend¬ 
ancy of the episcopacy. But the 'Dedan persecution, though 
it exhibits the Church in a somewhat less noble attitude than 
the persecutions which preceded and which followed it, was 
adorned by many examples of extreme courage and devotion, 
displayed in not a few cases by those who were physically 
among the firailest of mankind. It was of a kind eminently 
fitted to ciush the Church. Had it taken place at an eai-lici* 
period, had it been continued for a long succession of yeais, 
Ohiistianity, without a miracle, must have perished But 
the Dedan persecution fell upon a Church which had existed 
for two centuries, and it lasted less than two years.® Its 

* St. Cyprian has drawn a very grande violence. Oar S. Cyprion, 

highly coloured picture of tins gone- dans les lettres ecrites en 2*ul, des 
ral corruption, and of the apostasy devant Basque, et mcsmo dant 
it produced, in his treatise JDe quelqnes-unes dentes apparommenI 
Lapsts, a most mteresting picture dds la fin de 250, tdmoigne que son 
of the society of his time See, dglise jouissoiL deja de quelque 
to<^ the Life of St, Ghregory Thau- paix, mais trnno paix encore pen 
natfsrffuSy by (ireg. of Hyssa. affermie, en sorte que le momdre 

* ‘ija persecution de JDece ne accident east pu renouveler le 
dura qu’en riron un an dans sa trouble et la persecution. H somblf 
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intensity Taried much in different provinces. In Alexandra 
and tlie neighbonring towns, where a popular tiimnlt had 
anticipated the menaces of the Government, it was extremely 
horrible.^ In Carthage, at first, the proconsul being absent. 
a<' capital sentence was passed, but on the arrival of that 
functionary the penally of death, accompanied by dreadfhl 
tortures, was substituted for that of exile or imprisonment.^ 
The rage of the people was especially directed against the 
bishop St. Cyprian, who prudently retii-ed till the storm had 
passed.^ In general, it was observed that the object of the 
rulers was much less to slay than to vanquish the Christians 


mesme qne Ton n’enst pas encore 
la libeite d’y tenir les assemblies, 
et nianmoins il paroist one tons 
les confessenrs prisonniers a Car¬ 
thage y avoient esti mis en liberti 
des ee temps-la.*—^Tillemont, Mem, 
^Sist. ecdSsiastiguet tome iii p 
324. 

^ Dionysius the bishop wrote a 
fall account of it, which Eusebius 
has preserved (vi il-42). lii 
Alexandria, Dionysius says, the 
persecution produced by popular 
fanaticism preceded the edict of 
Decius by an entire year He has 
preserved a particular catalogue of 
all who were put to death in Alex¬ 
andria during the entire Deeian 
pexsecntion. They were seventeer 
persons Several of these were 
killed by the mob, and their deaths 
were in nearly all cases accom¬ 
panied by drcnmstances of extreme 
a tr )cit y. Beoides these, others (we 
krow not how many) had been pnt 
to torture. Many, Dionysius says, 
perished in other cities or villages 
of Egypt. 

* See St. Cyprian, Ep. viii. 

* There was much controversy 
At this time as to the propriety of 
bishops evading persecution by 


flight The Montanists maintainev 1 
that such a conduct was equiva¬ 
lent to aposta^. Tertullian h<ui 
written a book, De Fuqa in Perse- 
cutKyne, maintaining this viow 
and among the orthodox the con¬ 
duct of St Cyprian (who aftei- 
wards nobly attested his courage 
by his death) did not escape amm- 
advorsion The more moderate 
opinion prov.uled, but the leading 
bishops found it necessary to sup 
port their conduct by declaring 
that they had received special 
revelations exhorting them to fly 
St. Cyprian, who constantly ap¬ 
pealed to his dreams to justify 
him in his controversies (see some 
curious instances collected in Mid¬ 
dleton's Free Etiquvry, pp. 101- 
105), declared {JEp. ii), and his 
biographer and friend Pontin? re 
asserted ( Vit. Cyprianis), that In¬ 
flight was *by the command oi 
God’ Dionysius, the Bishop <n 
Alexandria, asserts the same thing 
of his own flight, and attests it bj 
an oath (see his own words in 
Eusel). VI. 40), and the same 
thing was afterwards related of St. 
Gregory Thaumatiugiis. (See tii 
Idfe by Gregorv of Kyssa.) 
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FTorrible tortures were contmuaJly employed to 6x101*1 an 
apostasy, and, when those tortures proved vain, great muu 
Iwrs were ultimately released. 

The Decian jjersecution is remarkable in Christian ai*cLa 
ology as being, it is believed, the first occasion in which tin 
Christian catacombs were violated. Those vast siibteri*aii< aii 
corridors, lined with tombs and expanding very fi-equentl} 
into small chapels adorned with paintings, often of no mean 
beauty, had for a long period been an inviolable asylum m 
seasons of persecution The extieme sanctity which the 
Romans were accustomed to attach to the place of burial re¬ 
pelled the profane, and as early, it is said, as the very begin¬ 
ning of the thii'd centuiy, the catacombs were recognised as 
legal possessions of the Church ' The Roman legislators 
however unfavourable to the formation of guilds or associa¬ 
tions, made an exception in fiivour of bunal societies, or 
associations of men suhscrihing a certain sum to ensure to 
each member a decent bmial in ground which belonged to 
the corpomtion The Chmch is believed to have availed 
itself of this privilege, and to have attained, in this capacity, 
a legal existence The tombs, which were originally the 
properties of distinct families, became in this manner an 
ecclesiastical domain, and the catacombs were, from perhaps 
the first, made something more than places of burial.® The 
chapels with which they abound, and which are of the 
smallest dimensions and utterly unfit for general worship, 
were pi’obably mortuary chapels, and may have also been 
employed in the services commemorating the martyrs, while 
the ordinaiy worship was probably at first conducted in 

* * E verament© eh© abneno fino p. 103. 
dal secolo texzo i fedeli abbiano * This is all fully discussed bj 
posseduto dmiteri a noxne com- Hossi, I^oma Sott&rranea^ tomo 5 
mune, e che il loro possesso sia pp. 101-108. Bossi tTiinlra the 
state riconosciuto dagV imperatori. Church, in its capacity of burial 
6 cosa impossibile a negar©.'— society, was known by the name of 
Rossi, ^mna Sotterranea^ tomo i. * ecclesia fiatrum ’ 
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fclie private hcufies of the Christiaz&s. The decision of 
Alexander Severus, which I have already noticed, is the 
earliest notice we possess of the existence of buildings specially 
devoted to the Christian services; hut we caoiot tell how 
long before this time they may have existed in Eome.' In 
lorious persecution, however, they would doubtless have* to 
be abandoned; and, as a last resort, the catacombs proved a 
refuge from the persecutors. 

Ihe reign of Decius only lasted about two years, and 
before its close the persecution had almost ceased.* On the 
accession of his son Gallus, in the last month of ad. 251, 
there was for a short time perfect peace; hut Gallus resumed 
the persecution in the spring of the following year, and 
although apparently not very severe, or very general, it seems 
to have continued to his death, which took place a yeai' 
afber.^ Two Boman bishops, Cornelius, who had succeeded 
the martyred Fabianus, and his successor Lucius, were at 
this time put to death.'* Talerian, who ascended the throne 

* See, on the history of early affairs had been thrown by the 
Christian Churches, Cave’s Priim- defeat of Decius appears, at first, 
tive ChriManity, part i. e. vi to have engrossed his attention. 

® DodvreR {pe "Bavcit, Martyr^ * Lndus was at first exiled and 
Ivii) has collected evidence of Hie then permitted to retnm, on which 
subsidence of the persecution in occasion St. Cyprian wrote him a 
the last year of the reign of Deems, letter of congratnlation {£^. Ivii.). 

’ This persecution is not ui)1 iced He was, however, afterwards re- 
by St Jerome, Orosins, Sulpicnis arrested and slain, but it is not, I 
j^verus, or Lactantius The very think, dear whether it was under 
little we know about it is derived GaUns or Yalorian St Cyprian 
from the letters of St. Cyprian, speaks {Ep Iivi.) of both Cornelius 
and from a short notice by Diony- and Lucius as martyred. The 
11 US of Alexandria, in Eusebius, emperors were probably at this 
vii. 1. Dionysius says, Grallus be- time beginning to realise the power 
g^UQ the persecution when his reign the Bishops of Rome possessed. 

advancing prosperonsly, and We know har^y anything of the 
his aflairs succeeding, which proba- Dedan persecution at Rome except 
bly means, after he had procured the execution of the bishop; and 
the departure of the Goths frowi St. Cyprian says (^. U.) that 
the Illyrian province, early in a.D. Decius would have preferred a 
252 (see Gibbon, chap x.). The pretender to the throne to a 
4i«istroiis porition into which Bishop of Rome. 
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/«!>. 254, at first not only tolerated, but warmly patronised 
the Gbiistians, and attracted so many to Ms Comij that Ms 
house, in the ianguage of a contemporary, appeared 'the 
Church of the Lord ’ ^ But after rather more than four years 
Ms disposition changed At the persuasion, it is said, of an 
ligyptian magician, named Macrianus, be signed in a.d. 258 
an edict of pei*secution condemning Christtan ecclesiaslics 
^md senators to death, and other Christians to ecdle, or to 
the forfeiture of their property, and proMbiting them from 
entering the catacombs.^ A sangninaiy and general pei-se- 
cution ensued. Among the victims were Sixtus, the Bishop 
of Borne, who perished in the catacombs,’* and Cyprian, who 
was exiled, and afterwards beheaded, and was the first Bishop 
of Carthage who suffered mariyidom.'* At last. Valerian, 
liaving been captured by the Persians, Grallienus, in A D. 260, 
ascended the throne, and immediately proclaimed a perfect 
toleration of the Christians.® 

The period from the accession of Decins, in A.D. 249, to 
the accession of Gallienus, in a.d 260, wMch I have now very 
briefly noticed, was by far the most disastrous the Church 
had yet endured. With the exception of about five years in 
the i-eigns of Gallus and Valerian, the persecution wap con¬ 
tinuous, though it varied much in its intensity and its range. 
During the first portion, if measui-ed, not by the number of 
deaths, but by the atrocity of the tortures inflicted, it was 
probably as severe as any upon record. It wap subsequently 
ji-ected cMefly against the leading clergy, and, as we have 
gwn, four Roman bishops perished. In addition to the 
(loiitical reasons that inspired it, the populai- fonaticism 


* Dionysius, Archbishop of 
Alexandria, see Enseb. vii. 10 
2 Eusebius, vii 10-12, Cy¬ 
prian, Ixxxi. Lactantms says 
of Valerian, ‘Mnltum qnamTis 
toevi tempore jnsti ssiiigmnis fndit ’ 


-JDe Mart. Perseo. c. v. 

* Gypnan Ep Ixxxi. 

* See his Life by the deacon 
Pontius, which is reproduced M 
Gibbon. 

’ Euselnus, vii. 13. 
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caused by great calamities, which were ascribed to aiog^i^i 
of the gods at the n^lect of their worship, had ia this as in 
former periods a great iafluence. Political disasters, which 
foreshadowed clearly the approaching downfall of the Empire, 
were followed by fearful and general famines and plagues 
St. Cyprian, in a treatise addressed to one of the persecutors 
who was most confident in ascribing these things to the 
Ohristians, presents us with an ejctremely curious picture 
both of the general despondency that had fallen upon the 
Empire, and of the manner in which these calamities weie 
regarded by the Christians. Like most of his co-religionists, 
the saint was convinced that the closing scene of the earth 
was at hand The decrepitude of the world, he said, had 
arrived, the forces of nature were almost eshausted, the sun 
had no longer its old lusti e, or the soil its old fertility, the 
spring time had grown less lovely, and the autumn less boun¬ 
teous, the energy of man had decayed, and all things weore 
moving rapidly to the end. Famines and plagues were the 
precursors of the day of judgment. They were sent to warn 
and punish a rebellious world, which, still bowing down 
before idols, persecuted the believers in the truth. * So true 
is this, that the Christians are never persecuted without the 
sky manifesting at once the Divine displeasure.' The con¬ 
ception of a converted Empire never appears to have flashed 
across the mind of the saint; * the only triumph he predicted 
for the Church was that of another world; and to the threats 
of the persecutors he rejoined by fearful menaces. * A burn¬ 
ing, scorching fire will for ever torment those whz arc 
condemned ; there will be no respite or end to their torments 
We shall through eternity contemplate in their agonies those 
who for a short time contemplated us in tortures, and for the 


‘ Tertnllian had before, in a Chnsto si aut Csesares non essent 
enrions passage, spoken of the im- secnlo necessuii ant si et Chris' 
possibility of Chnstian Caesars tiani potuissent esse Csesares.*- 
‘ Sed et Oaesares credidissent super Apo/ xxl 
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brief pleasure widcb. the barbarity of our persecutors took in 
feastiug their eyes upon an inhuman spectacle, they will be 
themselves exposed as an eternal spectacle of agony.’ As a 
last vaming, calamity after calamity broke upon the world, 
and, with the solemnity of one on whom the riiadow of 
death had already &llen, St. Cyprian a^ured the persecutors 
to repent and to he saved.' 

The accession of GaUienus introduced the Church to a 
new period of perfect peace, which, with a single inconsider¬ 
able exception, continued for no less than forty years. The 
exception was fiimishe d by Aurelian, who during nearly the 
whole of his reign had been exceedingly fevourable to the 
Christians, and had even been appealed to by the orthodox 
bishops, who desired him to expel from Antioch a prelate 
they had excommunicated for heresy,® but who, at the dose 
of his reign, intended to persecute. He was assassinated, 
however, according to one account, when he was just about 
to sign the decrees ; according to another, before they had 
been sent through the provinces; and if any persecution 
actually took place, it was altogether inconsiderable.^ Chris¬ 
tianity, during all this time, was not only perfectly free, it 
was greatly honoured. Christians were appointed governors 
of the provinces, and were expressly exonerated from the 
duty of sacrificing. The bishops were treated by the civil 
authorities with profeund respect. The palaces of the em¬ 
peror were filled with Christian servants, who were authorised 
freely to profess their religion, and wore greatly valued for 
their fidelity. The popular prejudice seems to have been 
lulled to rest; and it has been noticed tiiat tbe rapid progres& 
of thefidth excited no tumult or hostility. Spadous chuzcheB 


* Omira IhmeMantem. Italy. 

* Easebius, rii. 30. Aurelian * Compare the accounts in Bn- 
decided that the cathedral at Anti- sebina, rii. 30, and Lactantina, Ik 
och should bo given up to whoever Mort. c. vi. 

was appointed by the bishops of 

31 
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vrae erected in every qnai-ter, and they could scarooly con¬ 
tain the multitude of worshippers.* In Borne itself, before 
the outburst of the Diocletian persecution, there were no less 
than forty churches.^ The C'hristians may still hare been 
outnumbered by the Pagans, but when we consider theii 
organisation, their zeal, and their rapid progress, a i^eed;^ 
triumph appeared inevitable. 

But before that triumph was achieved a last and a ter¬ 
rific ordeal was to be undergone. Diocletian, whose name 
has been somewhat unjustly associated with a persecution, 
the responsibility of which belongs far more to his colleague 
Galerius, having left the Christians in perfect peace for 
nearly eighteen years, suffered himself to be persuaded to 
make one more eflfoit to eradicate the foreign creed. Thib 
emperor, who had risen by his merits from the humblest 
position, exhibited in aU the other actions of his reign a 
moderate, placable, and conspicuously humane nature, and, 
although he greatly magnified the Imperial authority, the 
simplicity of his private life, his voluntary abdication, and, 
above all, bis singularly noble conduct during many years of 
retirement, displayed a rare magnanimity of character. As 
a politician, he deserves, I thiok, to rank very high. Anto¬ 
ninus and Marcus Aurelius had been too fascinated by the 
traditions of the Republic, and by tbe austere teaching and 
retrospective spirit of the Stoics, to realise the necessity of 
ulapting institutions to the wants of a luxurious aud highly 
idvilised people, aud they therefore had little permanent in 
duence upon the destinies of the Empire. But DiocletiaL 
invariably exhibited in his legislation a ^r-seeing and com 
prehensiTe mind, well aware of the condition of the society 
he ruled, and provident of distant events. Perceiving that 
Roman corruption was incurable, he attempted to regmieiatc 


* Sm the torcible and reij candid description of Easebinn, 1 

* This is noticed by Ontatns. 
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che Empire by creating new centres of poKtical life in the 
great and comparatively impciveited capitals of the pro* 
vTnces, and Nicomedia, which was his habitual residence, 
'_*<u'thage, Milan, and Havemia, all received abundant tokens 
jf his favom*. He swept away or disregarded the obsolete 
IIid inefiGLcient institutions of E-cpublican liberty that still 
remained, and indeed gave his government a somewhai 
Onental character , but, at the same time, by the hold, and, 
it must be admitted, very peiilous measure of dividing the 
Empire into four sections, he abridged the power of each 
ruler, ensui*ed the better supervision and increased authority 
of the provinces, and devised the first effectual check to 
those military revolts which had for some time been threat¬ 
ening the Empire with anarchy. With the same energetic 
statesmanship, we find him leoiganising the whole system of 
taxation, and attempting, less wisely, to regulate commercial 
transactions. To such an emperor,the problem presented by 
the rapid progress and the profoundly anti-national character 
of Christianity must have been a matter of serious considera¬ 
tion, and the weaknesses of his character were most unfa¬ 
vourable to the Church; for Diocletian, with many noble 
qualities of heart and head, was yet superstitious, tortuous, 
nervous, and vacillating, and was too readily swayed by the 
rude and ferocious soldier, who was impetuously inciting him 
against the Christians. 

The extreme passion which Galeiius displayed on this 
subject is ascribed, in the first instance, to the infiuence of 
his mother, who was ardently devoted to the Pagan worship. 
He is himself painted in dark colours by the Christian writers 
as a man of boundless and unbridled sensuality, of an impe 
riousness that rose to fury at opposition, and of a cruelty 
vihich had long passed the stage of callousness, and become 
a fiendMi delight, in the infliction and contemplation of suf¬ 
fering.^ His strong attachment to Paganism made him at 
‘ See the vivid pictures in Iiact. De Mart, Persee, 
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lengtih the avowed represeatalaYe of his party, which several 
causes had contributed to strengthen. The philosophy of 
the Empire had hv this time fully passed into its Neoplatonic 
and Pythagorean phases, and was closely connected with 
religious observances. Hierocles and Porphyry, who were 
among its most eminent exponents, had both written books 
against Christianity, and the Oriental religions fostered much 
fanaticism among the people. Political interests united with 
superstition, for the Christians were now a very formidable 
body in the State. Their interests were supposed to be re¬ 
presented by the Caesar Constantius Chlorus, and the religion 
was either adopted, or at least warmly favoured, by the wife 
and daughter of Diocletian (the latter of whom was married 
to Galerius'), and openly professed by some of the leading 
officials at the Court, A magnificent church crowned the hiU 
facing the palace of the emperor at Nicomedia. The bishops 
were, in most cities, among the most active and infiuential 
citizens, and their influence was not always exerdsed for 
good. A few cases, in which an ill-considered zeal led Chris¬ 
tians to insult the Pagan worship, one or two instances of 
Christians refusing to serve in the army, because they be¬ 
lieved miKtaiy life repugnant to their creed, a scandalous 
relaxation of morals, that had arisen during the long peace, 
and the fierce and notorious discord displayed by the leaders 
of the Church, contributed in different ways to accderate the 
persecution.* 

For a considerable time DiocletiaEi resisted all the urgency 
of Galerius against the Christians, and the only measuif 
taken was the dismissal by the latter soverdgn of a numbei 
of Christian officers fiom the army. Tn a.d. 303, however, 
Diocletian yielded to the entreaties of his colleague, and a 
fearful persecution, which many drcumstancea oons(>ired to 
stimulate, b^an. The priests, in one of the public eermnomea^ 


* laetant. De Mart, Persee, 15. 
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had dedated that the presence of Chiistiaiis prevented iTip 
entrails from showing the accnstomed signs. The oracle rf 
Apollo, at Miletiis, being consulted by Diocletiaii, exhortc fl 
him to persecute the Christians. A fanatical Christian, w])o 
ivowed his deed, and expiated it by a fearful death, tore 
down the first edict of persecution, and replaced it by a bittei 
taunt against the emperor. Twice, after the outburst of the 
{Ku'secution, the palace at Kicomedia, where Diocletian and 
Graleiius were residing, was set on fire, and the act wae 
ascribed, not without probabiliiy, to a Christian hand, as 
were also some slight disturbances that afterwards arose in 
Syria. ^ Edict after edict followed in rapid succession. The 
first ordered the destruction of all Christian churches and ol 
all Bibles, menaced with death the Christiana if they assem¬ 
bled in secret for Divine worship, and deprived them of all 
dvil rights. A second edict ordered all ecdesiasiacs to be 
thrown into prison,, while a third edict ordered that these 
prisoners, and a fourth edict that all Christians, should be 
compelled by torture to sacrifi.ce. At first Diocletian refiised 
to permit their lives to be taken, but after the fire at Nico- 
media this restriction was removed. Many were burnt alive, 
and the tortures by which the persecutors sought to shake 
their resolution were so dreadful that even such a death 
seemed an act of mercy. The only province of the Empire 
where the Christians were at peace was Gaul, which had 
received its baptism of blood under Marcus Au^lius, but 
was now governed by Oonstantius Chlorus, wK"* protecrted 
them from personal molestation, though he was compelled, io 
obedience to the emperor, to destroy their churches. In 
Spain, whicdL was also under the government, but not undoa 
the direct inspection, of Constantius, the persecution wa? 
moderate, but in all other parts of the Empire it raged with 


* These incidents axe noticed Ms Life of Constantine, and 
by Ensebins in his History, and in Lactantans, Le Mart, Persm, 
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Seroeaess till the abdication of Diocletian in 305. This 
event almost munediately restored peace to the Western pro 
vinces,* but greatly aggravated the ndafortunes of the Eastern 
Chiistians, who passed under the absolute rule of Galerius. 
Horrible, varied, and prolonged tortures were employed U, 
quell their fortitude, and then* final resistance was crowu(*(, 
by tlie most dreadful of all deaths, roasting over a slow fii e 
U was not till a.d. 311, eight years after the commencement 
of the general persecution, ten years after the first measui’e 
against the Ghnstians, that the Eastern persecutioii ceased 
Galerius, the arch-enemy of the Christians, was struck down 
by a fearful disease. His body, it is said, became a mass of 
loathsome and fcetid sores—^a living corpse, devoured by 
countless worms, and exhaling the odour of the charnel-house. 
He who had shed so much innocent blood, shrank himself 
fiom a Homan death. In his extreme angui)^ he appealed in 
turn to physician after physician, and to temple after temple. 
At last he relented towards the Christians. He issued a 
proclamation restoring them to liberty, permitting them to 
rebuild their churches, and asking their prayers for his re¬ 
covery.® The era of persecution now closed. One brief 
spasm, indeed, due to the Caesar Maximian, shot through the 
long afflicted Church of Asia Minor;® but it was rapidly 
allayed. The accession of Constantine, the prodamation of 
Milan, a.d. 313, the defeat of licinius, and the conversion of 

* * Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and what- of PalestinCj and in Lactantn^ * 
5 ver parts extend towards the "West, Be Mort. Persec. The persecutif> 
—Spain, Manritania, and Africa ’— in Palestine was not quite conti n i 

Maori. Palest. <Ai. xiii. But ons: in A.i> SOS it had almcs* 
n Gaul, as I have sidd, the perse- ceased; it then revived fiercelv 
2 ution had not extended beyond bnt at the dose of a.i>. 309, and ir 
the destruction of churches; in the beginning of a n. 310, thert 
these provinces the peisecntion. Was again a short InR, apparently 
En&ebius says, lasted not quite two due to political causes. Set 
rears. Mosheim, Ecdes. Hist, (edited hr 

* The history of this persecution Soames), vol. i. pp. 286-4287. 
is given by EnseDius, Hi^. lib * Eusebius. 

riii., in bis work on the Martyrs 
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the conqaeror, speedily followed, and Chiistiaiiity became lihe 
religion of tbe Empire. 

Such, so far as we can trace it, is the outline cf the last 
and most terrible persecution inflicted on the early Church 
Unfortunately we can place little reliance on any information 
ire possess about the number of its victims, the provocation? 
that produced it, or the olgects of its authors The ccclesi 
astical account of these matters is absolutely unchecked by 
any Pagan statement, and it is derived almost exclusively 
from the history of Eusebius, and from the treatise ‘On the 
Deaths of the Persecutors,’ which is ascribed to Lactantius 
Eusebius was a writer* of great learning, and of ciitical abili 
ties not below the very low level of his time, and he had 
personal knowledge of some of the events in Palestine which 
he has r'ecordedj but he had no pretensions whatevei to 
impartiality. He has frankly told us that his principle in 
writing history was to conceal the facts that were injurious 
to the reputation of the Church ,' and although his practice 
was sometimes better than his principle, the poriirait he has 
drawn of the saintly virtues of his pati-on Constautine, which 
we are able to correct from other sources, abundantly proves 
with how little scruple the courtly bishop could stray into 
the paths of fiction. The treatise of Lactantius, which has 
been well ter*med ‘ a party pamphlet,’ is much moi’e untrust¬ 
worthy. It is a hymn of exultation over the disastrous ends 
of the persecutor's, and especially of Galerius, written in a 
strain of the fiercest and most passionate invective, and 
J>earing on every page unequivocal signs of inaccuracy and 
(tsaggeration. The whole history of the early persecution 
was soon enveloped in a thick cloud of falsehood. A notiou 
derived &om prophecy, that ten great persecutions must 
precede the day of judgment, at an early period stimulated 


- See two passages, which Gib- Till 2 ; of Paiut, eh 

bon justly calls remarlnble. iH.E. nii.} 
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fche imagination of iiie dnistianfl, who boKeved that day io 
be imminent j and it was natural that as time rolled on men 
should magnify the sufferings that had been endured, and 
that in criulous and uncritical ages a single real incident 
should be often multiplied, diversified, and exaggerated in 
many distract narratives. Monstrous fifctions, such as the 
crucifixion of ten thousand Christians upon Mount Ararat 
under Trajan, the letter of Tiberianus to Trajan, complaining 
that he was weary of ceaselessly killing Christians in Pales¬ 
tine, and the Theban legion of six thousand men, said to 
^ve been massacred by Maximilian, were boldly propagated 
wd readily bdieved.^ The virtue supposed to attach to the 
bones of maiiyrs, and the custom, and, after a decree of the 
second Council of ITice, in the eighth century, the obligat on, 
of placing saintly remains xmder every altar, led to an im¬ 
mense multiplication of spurious relics, and a corresponding 
demand for legends. Almost every hamlet soon required a 
patron martyr and a local l^end, which the nearest monas¬ 
tery was usually ready to supply The monks occupied their 
time in composing and disseminating innumerable acts of 
martyrs, which purported to be strictly historical, but which 
were, in fact, deliberate, though it was thought edifying, 
foi^geiies ; and pictures of hideous tortures, enlivened by fan¬ 
tastic miracles, soon became the favourite popular literature. 
To discaciminate accurately the genuine acts of martyrs from 
the immense mass that were fabricated by the monks has been 

' There is one instanre of a 11) confines the conflagration to a 
wholesale massacre which appears church in which the entire popula- 
1 o rest on good authority. Eusebius tion was burnt; and an early Latin 
assorts that, during the Diocletian translation of Eusebius states that 
persecution, a village in Phrygia, the people were flrst summoned tc 
tJie name of which he does not withdraw, but refused to do sc. 
mention, being inhabited entirely Gibbon (di. iri.) thinks that this 
by Christians who refused to sacn- tragedy took place when the docret 
flee, was attacked and burnt with of Diocletian ordered the destruo 
all that were in it by the Pagan tion of the churches, 
soldiery. Loctantins (Inst, Div. v. 
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attempted by Ruinart, but is perhaps impossible. Modem 
criticism has, howevei-, done much to reduce the ancient 
persecutions to their true dimensions The famous essay of 
Dodwell, which appeared towards the close of the seventeentli 
century, though written, I think, a little in the spirit of t 
special pleader, and not free from its own exaggerations, h.i.- 
had a great and abiding influence upon ecclesiastical history 
and the still more famoim chapter which Gibbon devoted to 
the subject rendered the conclusions of Dodwell ^miliar to 
the world. 

hTotwithstanding the great knowledge and critical acumen 
displayed in this chapter, few persons, I imagine, can rise 
from its pernsal without a feeling both of repulsion and dis¬ 
satisfaction. The complete absence of all sympathy with the 
heroic courage manifested by the martyrs, and the fidgid and, 
in truth, most unphilosophical severity with which the his¬ 
torian has weighed the words and actions of men engaged in 
the agonies of a deadly struggle, must repel every generous 
nature, while the persistence with which he estimates perse¬ 
cutions by the number of deaths rather than by the amount 
of suflfering, diverts the mind from the really distinctive 
atrocities of the Pagan persecutions. He has observed, that 
while the anger of the persecutors was at all times especially 
directed against the bishops, we know from Eusebius that 
only nine biidiops were put to death in the entire Diodetiaii 
persecution, and that the particular enumeration, which the 
historian made on the spot, of all the martyrs who perished 
during this persecution in Palestine, which was under the 
government of Galerius, and was therefore exposed to the 
full fiiiy of the storm, shows the entire number to have been 
ninety-two. Starting from this feet, Gibbon, by a well-known 
process of calculation, bas estimated the probable number of 
martyrs in the whole Empire, during the Diocletian persecu¬ 
tion, at about two thousand, which happens to be tbe number 
of persons burnt by the Spanish Inquisition during the 
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presidency of Torquemada alone.* and about one twenty fiftt 
of the number who are said to have suffered for their religion 
in the ISTetherlands in the reign of Charles V.* But although, 
if measured by the number of martyrs, the persecutions in¬ 
flicted by Pagans were less terrible than those inflicted by 
Christians, there is one aspect in which the former appear by 
far the more atrocious, and a truthful historian should suffer 
no false delicacy to prevent him from unflinchingly stating it. 
The conduct of the provincial governors, even when they 
were compelled by the Imperial edicts to persecute, was 
often conspicuously merciful. The Christian records contain 
several examples of rulers who refused to search out the 
Christians, who discountenanced or even puni^ed their ac¬ 
cusers, who suggested ingenious evasions of the law, who 
tried by earnest and patient kindness to overcome what they 
regarded as insane obstinacy, and who, when their efforts had 
proved vain, mitigated by their own anthoriiy the sentence 
they were compelled to pronounce. It was only on very rare 
occasions that any, except conspicuous leaders of the Church, 
and sometimes persons of a servile condition, were in danger; 
the time that was conceded them before their trials gave 
them great ffidlities for escaping, and, even when condemned, 
Christian women had usually full permission to visit them in 
their prisons, and to console them by their charity. But, on 
the other hand, Christian writings, which it is impossible to 
dispute, continually record barbarities inflicted upon converts, 
so ghastly and so hideous that the worst horrors of the In- 

' Mariana {Le Bdms Hispama, hers fled. There does not appear 
Exiv. 17). Iloronto thonght this to have been, in this case, either 
number perished in the single year the provocation or the political 
liS2, but the expressions of danger which stimulated the Dio- 
Mariana, though he speaks of ‘ this detian persecution, 
beginning,* do not necessarily im- * This is according to the cal- 
ply this restriction. Besides these cnlation of Sarpi. Grotius esti* 
mar^^yrs, 17,000 persons in Spain mates the victims at 100,000.— 
recanted, and endured punishments Gibbon, ch. xvi 
teas than deatli, while great num- 








